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DEMONSTRATION FOR 
BUSONI IN CHICAGO 


Italian Pianist Receives Many 
Recalls at Thomas Orchestra 
Concert 


Cuicaco, Jan. 17.—The Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra concert last Friday afternoon 
was notable in two events—the greater, the 
appearance of Ferruccio Busoni; the lesser, 
a symphony from the young Russian com- 
poser, Rheinhold Gliere—both sufficient to 
show the spirit of enterprise that domi- 
nates this organization. 

The great Italian pianist, Busoni, played 
the Liszt E Flat Major Concerto, which he 
brilliantly illuminated with a technic as 
feathery, fine and as powerful as ever 
witched the eyes and ears—a masterly mod- 
ern pianist and a musician as well, who has 
studied and reached far below the surface 


of its shining veins. He was big, masterly 
and moving—an accomplished sincerity and 
dignified personality. His reading of the 
fiery fancies of Liszt was wonderful in its 
artistry, and the more credit is due him in 
view of the fact that he diso'eyed his phy- 
sician’s orders in appearing on this occa- 
sion, when his health was suffering. 

The audience, with an appreciation for 
great accomplishment, recalled this artist 
time and again, until he returned and gave 
the Liszt Campanella with cameo-like pre 
cision and marvelous technical brilliancy. 

Among the other orchestral offerings 
was a splendid and colorful valuation of 
Hector Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” over- 
ture and Tschaikowsky’s overture to “Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” 

The nativity of the Gliere symphony is 
quickly revealed through the Slav hall 
marks of melody, for it has rather more of 
melody than most moderns prefer to ad- 
vance, and has, furthermore, certain idioms 
that remind of those who have ~«'y lately 
gone before, indicating how far signet « of 
esteem may impress fairly strong originality. 
[he Northern folksong is the continuance 
with variation in this easy and melodious 
work that in many phases bespeaks light 
operatic rather than symphonic seriousness. 
It follows classical form, but the work is 
neither wide nor deep, and, compared with 
the technical fineness of a symphony of 
local parentage disclosed a fortnight since, 
it'is diminutive indeed. The thematic ma- 
terial is deftly handled, and it has a flowing 


iccompaniment that shows a changing 
harm of color in many folksong melodies 
to give it popular valuation. It was easy 


vork for the orchestra, and Director Stock 
made it move spiritedly and won for it the 
esteem of the listeners. C. E. N. 





Another Dippel and Gatti-Casazza Con- 
test Promised 


\ dispatch from Chicago annotincing that 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company has 
een incorporated, and, definitely placing 
\ndreas Dippel as general manager of the 
roject, throws more light on the develop 
1ents which may be expected at the Metro- 
olitan before the close of the present sea- 
n. The friction between Giulio Gatti 
asazza and \r. Dippel, the two managers 
f the New York Opera House, appears to 
ecome greater, and it has been intimated 
hat there will be another open clash simi 
r to that of last season. 

Mr. Dippel, it is understood, has pre- 
ired certain charges of serious nature. 
hich he will make when the proper time 
mes, affecting the present administration 
nd in his own defence. At any rate, ke 
1s provided for his own future by means 

the Chicago engagement. 

The first board of directors of the new 
hicago company will be Messrs. J. Ogden 
rmour, Clarence H. Mackay, Charles L. 
utchinson, Otto H. Kahn, J. J. Mitchell, 
eorge J. Gould, John G. Shedd, Robert 
oelet, Harold McCormick, Martin A. 
verson, H. Rogers Winthrop, G. Gris- 
vold, Henry P. Whitney, John C. Shaffer 
nd Charles G. Dawes. 
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MARCUS KELLERMAN 


American Baritone, Late of the Royal Opera of Berlin—Mr. 


Kellerman Has Had 


an Extensive Concert Season in America and Will Be One of the Soloists with 


the Damrosch Orchestra on Its Spring Tour. 


(See page 10) 





Amato Receives Big Offer from Buenos 
Aires 


Amato, the popular baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has re- 
ceived a cable from his agents in Milan 
transmitting an offer from the Opera House 
in Buenos Aires to sing there during three 
months next Summer, at a salary of 120,000 
francs. Mr. Amato was obliged to refuse 
the offer from Buenos Aires, as he is to 
be one of the principal figures in the Paris 
season of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany during next May and June, after 
which he will give ten concerts at the fash- 
ionable Kursaal in Ostende, where he made 
such a furore last season. Mr. Amato will 
then spend his vacation in Italy, superin- 
tending the construction of his new villa 


Pasquale 


near Brescia, previous to his concert tour 
in the United States during the month of 
Octo' er and beginning of November. 


“Griselidis”; Postponement 


of “Elektra” 

America of Mas 
was given at the 
Wednesday eve 
Mary Garden in 
performance will 
AMER- 


Premiére cf 


[he first pre duction in 
senet’s opera “Griselidis” 
Manhattan Opera Howse 
ning, January 19, with 
the principal réle. The 
he reviewed in next week's MUSICAL 
ICA. 

Mr. Hammerstein has announced that it 
has been found necessary to postpone the 


Entered at the lost Office at New York, N. Y., 


first American 
from Tuesday 
luesday evening, 


production of “Elektra” 
evening, January 25, to 
February 1. 





Want Rachmaninoff as Director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Musicat America has heard, on good 
authority, that a movement is on foot to 
secure the services of Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
the eminent composer, pianist and director, 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the expiration of Max Fiedler’s 
contract in the Spring of torr. It is under- 
that the controlling powers behind 
the orchestra are favorably inclined toward 
Mr. Rachmaninoff. brt no formal invitation 
has been extended to him as yet. 

As Mr. Rachmaninoff has pledged him- 
self to accept an engagement as conductor 
of the St. Petersburg Opera House when 
his work in Dresden makes it possible 
for him to leave that field, it is not 
likely that he would ‘accept the proposed in- 
v' tation 


stor cd 


A Denial from Bonci 


Alessandro Bonci, tenor of the Metro 
politan Opera, requests Musica, AMERICA 
to deny daily newspaper reports to the ef 
fect that he has been engaged by any other 
opera company in America than the Metro 
politan. 


as matter of the Second Class 


AWARD PRIZES FOR 
PADEREWSKI CONTEST 


j Paul Allen, David Stanley Smith 


and Rubin Goldmark the 
Winners 


Announcement of the result of the Pad- 
erewski prize competition for three musical 
compositions has been made by the judges, 
George W. Chadwick, Horatio W. Parker 
and Frank van der Stucken. The successful 
competitors are Paul Hastings Allen, of 
Boston; David Stanley Smith, of New 
Haven, and Rubin Goldmark, of New York. 
the first carrying off a prize of $1,000 with 
his Symphony in D; the second, one of 
$500 with a cantata, “The Fallen Star,” and 
the third, $500 for his Quartet for Piano 
and Strings, in A Major. 

Mr. Allen, the composer of the symphony, 
is a native of Boston. His mother was a 
gifted musician, and the composer himself, 
when a boy, displayed considerable mu- 
sical talent, even to the extent of perform- 
ing violin concertos on a mandolin. He 
was a member of the choir of Christ Church 


at Hyde Park, and also a capable pianist. 

Having studied for some years at the 
Whitney International School of Music in 
Boston, he entered Harvard in 1901, grad- 
uating in three years. During his university 
course he was the leader of the mandolin 
and guitar clubs. After his graduation he 
went to Italy and studied composition with 
Scontrino, piano with Buonamici, and voice 
with Vanuccini. 

In 1908 he returned to Boston and gave 
a concert of his own compositions at Chick 
ering Hall. While in Florence he married 
a Miss Scott, one of the members of the 
Whitney class. Mr, Allen is now in Leip 
sic, where he recently gave a_ successful 
concert of his own works. 

Among his numerous compositions some 
of the most noteworthy are a Piano Trio in 
A, Prelude and Fugue in six voices, Violin 
Sonata in A, a large number of songs, and 
an opera based on a Sicilian legend. 

David Stanley Smith was born in Toledo, 
O., in 1877. In 1900 he obtained the degree 
of B. A. from Yale University, and three 
years later that of Bachelor of Music in 
the same institution. After two years’ study 
abroad he was appointed instructor in the 
theory of music in Yale, and is at present 
assistant professor in the same branch, be- 
sides being organist of Center Church in 
New Haven and a Fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists. His works include an 
“Ouverture Joyeuse,” two contrasted pieces, 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso”’; an Ode 
for Commencement Day for male chorus 
and orchestra, a “Symphonic Ballad,” a 
Trio in G, two cantatas, and numerous 
songs, choruses and anthems. 

Rubin Goldmark, the composer of the 
prize chamber music compos‘tion, is a New 
Yorker, and was born in 1872. His educa 
tion was received in the public schools and 
the College of the City of New York; while 
his musical studies were begin at the age 
of seven. He studied piano with Alfred \M 
Livonius, and theory and composition with 
Fucha in Vienna. Upon his return to New 
York he continued his studies with Joseffy 
and Dvorak for a year, and in 1892 went to 
Colorado for his health. There he estab- 
lished a successful college of music, of 
which he became director. His composi 
tions include songs, orchestral works and 
chamber music. Mr. Goldmark is at present 
in New York. 


Trouble in the Philharmonic 
According to stories that are being cir 
culated. freely in New York Philharmonik 

circles, Gustay Mahler's contrat as 

ductor of that orchestra will not Ix 
newed when it expires. It is understood 
that. Mr.. Mahler’s refusal to 'isten to the 


criticisms and advice of some «f the society 
women interested in the project is one of 
the causes of a constantly growing differ 
ence of opinion which prevanls at present. 
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NORDICA, IN ARDENT APPEAL FOR WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE, 
DEFENDS HER SEX IN THE HOME AND IN BUSINESS 


In First Published Interview on This Subject, Prima Donna Declares That Present-Day Relations 
Between Husband and Wife Are Unfair and Maintains That Women, Who Must Shoulder 
So Many of Life’s Responsibilities, Should Share in Determining the Government— We 
Cannot Find a Substitute for Our Destiny,’? She Says—‘ Success Requires the Same Ability 


From a Woman as From a Man.” 














ciaathent. caiman 





“Now, to bring out my very best along 
this line, I should have some one to oppose 
me. I think I can hold forth on the subject 
better when I have some one to combat.” 

Mme. Nordica smiled the characteristic 
Nordica smile, which in remarkable degree 
took off the keen edge from the belligerent 
tenor of her remarks. For her remarks 
were belligerent—or “militant,” if you 
please—avowedly so. Madame was allow- 
ing herself for the first time to be inter- 


have none of them! But now they are a 
power—the Salvation Army is a power.” 
And the great prima donna’s impassioned 
earnestness, coupled with her innate dra- 
matic instinct, lifted her to a forceful cli- 
matic moment which it would have be- 
hooved those in search of convincing suf- 
frage orators to see. 

“And even so, I believe that equal rights 
are a power for good. I believe that women 
are honest—I do not mean men are dis- 
honest—but I believe women are honest in 
their opinions. If the anti-suffragists do 





A View of Mme. Nordica’s Living Room at Her Home at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson 


viewed upon her stand on the matter of 
woman’s suffrage. 

Up at her beautiful country home at 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, in the soft rose-pink 
apartments within which she has for three 
weeks been held prisoner—a most enviable 
state of imprisonment to the visitor’s mind 


—by that most formidable of all enemies to 
the prima donna, a cold, Madame thus 
avowed her position with regard to suf- 
fragism. 

“I think I can hold forth on the subject 
better when I have some one to combat,” 
said she, smiling, 

“So you are a good fighter—you must 
believe in the militant suffragettes,” inti- 
mated the visitor. 

“Surely, absolutely, if you call it so. 
When men take the view that to gain an 
end war-like methods are excusable, they 
are heroes. Many a man has fought and 
gone to prison for a principle. He is a hero, 
then, and I think no great reforms have 
been brought about without there being 
those willing to cast themselves into a 
breach and to fight. 

“Now, I personally might not go out and 
he chained to a railing—perhaps I am not 
brave enough—but there are those who see 
their duty that way, even as Galileo when 
he persisted in saying, ‘Eppure si muove!’ 
(‘Nevertheless, it moves!) When he said 
that the world moves they cast him into 
prison. A man does so and is heroic. But 
if a woman, in order to draw attention to 
her principles, has to kick up a row, so to 
speak, that has to be, I presume, for it 
seems to be a part of it. 

“It is by no means to be looked upon as 
contemptible—merely because we are bound 
to call attention to what we term our griev 
ances. It is all very well for those in power 
to keep on their way, ignoring. We have to 
draw attention to ourselves. If we are be 
heard, if we are to be treated as individ- 
uals with rights, why, we have to make 
ourselves obnoxious, perhaps, at times.” 

“The end, then, justifies the means?” 

“It seems so; because people have got to 
take notice. There are those who helieve 
in such activity. We have out Salvation 
Armyists. What fun has been made of 
them! And when they asked the Church of 
England to take them in they were laughed 
to scorn. The Church of England would 


not want’ more than they have, why do they 
not stay at home and take care of their 
homes? Why are they out before the world 
taking this ‘unwomanly’ stand?” and Ma- 
dame smiled, for she knew as well as did 
her listener that she was making an un- 
usually strong point. “Why do they leave 
their firesides and come out to battle as 
they do? No one will force them to vote. 


“A woman calling on me yesterday—a 
newspaper woman—said: ‘I have the work 
of three men, but I don’t get half the pay 
of one man.’ I say equal rights. If I do the 
same work I should have equal considera- 
tion—not just half remuneration for the 
same services rendered. And I say that any 
woman, whether she be self-supporting or 
not, who feels that she must acquaint her- 
self with what things mean, with the issue 
for or against which she is going to be 
called upon to cast her vote, I contend that 
that woman is far better equipped to bring 
up her boys and girls by virtue of this 
added necessity. 

“T am speaking of the usual woman, un- 
derstand. I am not now speaking from a 
wage-earner’s point of view, but of 
mothers, sisters, daughters. 

“The woman must be reckoned as an in- 
dividual who knows and understands mat- 
ters in which her voice will have some 
weight—not to pass and be passed as 
‘mother’ merely. ‘Oh, mother! What does 
mother know about it? That’s mother’s 
idea!’ These are all more or less con- 
temptuous remarks heard often enough— 
contemptuous, even though unconsciously 
so.” 

“You believe, then,” said the visitor, “that 
if woman is to he entrusted with the bring- 
ing up of children at their most critical 


“I believe,” said the prima donna, de- 
cisively, “that if woman is to be entrusted 
with such responsibility she should be given 
every outward recognition of her ability. 
Otherwise we might as well adopt the ulti- 
matum of a certain distinguished writer 
who claims that, after all, woman has no 
soul. Think of the nonsense of it! En- 
trusting the whole human race, as it were, 
to nothing more than a mass of protoplasm, 
to—what shall I say ?—to ‘punk.’ 

“No, no; it is all a matter of individuality. 
I wish to be considered an individual with 
equal rights, as man to man. Simply be- 
cause ‘I am a woman’ I shall not concede 
that I do not know, that I am not capable 
of giving an opinion on or having judgment 
of certain affairs. I have judgment enough, 
as I said, to be entrusted with the training 
of souls. I am obliged to act according to 
the laws of the land, and if I commit a 
misdemeanor or crime I have got to answer 
just the same as a man. Then, if I have 
those responsibilities I want the citizenship. 
I want to be looked upon as a citizen—a 
person with authority.” 





Reception Room of Mme. Nordica’s Home 


Now,” she continued, quickly grown seri- 
ous, “if every woman who has to earn her 
own living had some one to take care of 
her and make her happy, I should not say 
a word. But so long as she has to make 
her living, I say she should have equal 
rights 

“I do not say woman is superior. Each 
man and woman has his or her own work 
to do. But when we have to compete, let 
us have equal rights 


“Do you believe in municipal rights only, 
Madame ?” 

“No, in the unqualified ballot. I believe 
in electing the person. best fitted for an 
office. I do not think women at present are 
fitted for certain offices, for our education 
has not been such as would prepare us to 
hold office. I think in regard to many 
things, ‘that is a man’s department,’ just as 
we women have our own department. But 
I do not think that a young woman who 


————— TT A St —— 





Photo by Dover Street Studios 
A New Portrait of Mme. Nordica, Who 
Now Comes to the Front as an 
Ardent Suffragette 


wishes to graduate from our universities 
should be obliged to do twice the work a 
man is supposed to do simply because sh: 
is of the other sex. She has to prove be 
yond peradventure that she is capable—ha:s 
to ‘make good,” as it were, before she is 
given an equal chance. That’s what is un 
fair and difficult. 

“Another great question naturally arise 
as to whether equal rights might not mak: 
women dissatisfied with domestic servic« 
Now, as far as I personally am concerned 
I would rather go into domestic servic: 
than into a shop. But perhaps that is be 
cause I like pleasant surroundings, becaus: 
T like to look at beautiful things, and—per 
haps—that is because I would prefer to | 
in a home. 

“Tf I were a maid in a beautiful hous 
in lovely surroundings, I could have 
much pleasure from living among thos 
beautiful things as the owners of then 
And if I have to earn my living, one wor! 
is as good as another—good, I say. ev 
though one may be more congenial tha: 
another. We cannot find a _ substitute 
think, for our destiny!” 

The great singer leaned forward in he 
chair, all unaware that she had given utté 
ance to a wonderful sentence, framing 
simplest words the sentiment which, aft 
all. is the true touchstone, and which, 
spite any trend of events, is the resoluti 
which needs must come 

“We cannot find a substitute, | think 
our destiny.” said Mme. Nordica. Truly, 
such a thing as the ballot were to make 
unmake or unsex a woman, then won 
were, after all, but a poor and unwort 
thine. The ballot is not a property 

“You think, then.” said the visitor. 
there always will be people of all temp: 
ments, regardless of conditions, and tl 
people always will naturally fill diffe: 
spheres ?” 

“Yes.” said Madame, “and the vari 
will alwavs be found among men 
women equally. Women who have ear 
their wav and mastered fortune—why, it 
terrible! I know that success requires ¢ 
same from a woman as from a man. 1 
ambition, the industry. the acumen 
which goes to build up fame and fortur 
and that something which spurs on a ma! 
I know that it is equally strong wl 
spurring on a woman. So, when it is 
complished, must she not have the sa 
feeling that a man has? Yet there 
those who think that such as she sho 
have no voice whatsoever as to the la 
made to govern that property which 
has earned or to tax it—why, it is a sh 
ing state of affairs,” and Madame gave 
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BUSONI—AS HIS WIFE SEES HIM 


“He Is the Best of Husbands—Thoughtful, Kind and Devoted,’’ 
Interviewer—“‘A Virtuoso? No—He Is More— 
He Is a Great Artist!’”,—Reading Is the Pianist’s Greatest 
Pleasure Outside of His Playing and Composing—His New 








The great artist is interviewed. Why not 
the great artist’s wife? 

If his views on art, politics, the drama, 
suffrage or labor unions are interesting, 
why should not her views of him be valu- 
able? Can the possessor of the artistic 
temperament be happy in the marital rela- 
tion? Is he a good husband and father? 
Is genius impossible to live with? How 
does he act in the home? All these are in- 
teresting though intimate questions, 

Now, it so happens that Ferruccio Bu 
soni, great pianist and many-sided man, 
who has made an unusually deep impres- 
sion on critics and audiences since arriving 
in America a fortnight ago, is busily en- 
gaged in finishing up his new opera, which 
is to have a performance later in the year 
at Hamburg. Immediately after playing in 
concert he darts for his hotel, locks him- 
self up and leaves word that none shall see 
him. Even his manager had to wait two 
days after Busoni’s arrival in America be- 
fore he secured an audience. To interview 
ers he has been equally elusive. And thus 
it happens that very much is known of the 
pianistic excellencies of Busoni, the artist, 
but very little is known by the public of 
Busoni, the man. 

Hence this interview with Mme. Busoni, 
who has come to America with her hus- 
band, and who, while he is on tour, is living 
at the beautiful home in West Ninety-first 
street of Mrs. Charles A. Rich, wife of the 
well-known New York architect, a Berlin 
acquaintance. 

Mrs. Busoni is a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
daughter of the Vikings, with all their dash 
and spirit, mixed with a love of home. She 
is the type of woman that every man asso 
ciates with the hearth. If she be a “new 
woman” there is nothing in her manner to 
indicate it. 

“Will you consent to be interviewed about 
your husband?” she was asked. 

The face of Mme. Busoni lighted up as if 
touched by a magic wand of good cheer. 

“Oh, yes,” she said quickly. “I will tell 
you anything that I can about iiim.” 

“You seem very happy.” 

“T am. Mr. Busoni is the nicest of men, 
the best of husbands. He is so thoughtful, 
so kind, so devoted to myself and the chil- 
dren. There are two boys, you know—Ben- 
venuto and Raphael—and they are hand- 
some, wonderful boys, if I do say it. Ben- 
venuto is seventeen and Raphael is eight, 
and I have written to Berlin to-day to have 
their pictures sent here so that 1 can show 
them to my friends. Benvenuto is a painter, 
and already his canvases have attracted at 
tention. One in particular, called ‘The Rev- 
olution,’ contains a great many figures and 
is very striking. He will be a great artist 


some day. Raphael also is talented, but he 
is too young yet to have accomplished much. 
We are very happy at home. The children 
are so artistic and delightful. In our 
home we speak German. Mr. Busoni, you 
know, is an Italian and I was born in 
Scandinavia. It was a unique union. I am 
something of a cosmopolite, having been 
born in Sweden, educated in Finland and 
married in Moscow. A son was born in 
Boston and I live in Berlin.” 

Mrs, Busoni was asked if one of the boys 
was named after Benvenuto Cellini, one of 
the great artistic figures of the Renaissance 
and a man who wrote one of the most 
widely read autobiographies that has ever 
been published. 

“Well, may be,” she said. “And, by the 
way, do you know that my husband’s full 
name is Ferruccio Benvenuto Michel An- 
gelo Dante Busoni? How did he get all 
those names?” she continued amiably in 
answer to a question. “Well, his mother, 
who was an artist, a fine pianist. gave him 
all those names, hoping that his talents 
would be such as to justify one of them, 
anyway.” 

When the Musicat America man asked 
Mme. Busoni what was her husband’s hobby 
and called him a virtuoso, she frowned, not 
at the question, but because of the designa 
tion that had been given him. 

“Tt is not right to call my husband a 
pianist or a virtuoso,” she said, rather in 
dignantly. “He is something more than a 
pianist. He is a great artist. A virtuoso is 
a person who plays without the soul of a 
great artist, who will play for mere money 
or prestige or power. My husband is an 
artist from head to foot. He is never actu- 
ated by anything except the most lofty 
motives.” 

This explanation having been made, Mme 
3usoni stopped frowning and began to beam 
again, 

“Probably Busoni’s greatest pleasure out 
side of his art and work is in reading. You 
know he has a very large library and he is 
widely read, a very learned man. His fa- 
vorite books are Cervantes’s ‘Don Quixote’ 
and “The Arabian Nights.” He has often 
said that in ‘Don Quixote’ one can find any 
thing, one of the world’s most marvelous 
books. The entire field of romantic litera 
ture appeals to him immensely. He will 
read a number of American romantic nov 
els while in this country if he finds the 
time. He already is a great admirer of 
Poe and of Stevenson, and he wants to 
know more about your great figures in ro- 
mantic literature.” 

The subject naturally led up to the ro 
mance which culminated in the marriage of 
the pianist and his wife. 

“We wed after a courtship of a week,” 
she said. “I was born in Sweden and edu 
cated in Helsingfors. I had studied the 
piano under Xaver Scharwenka. Busoni 
came to Helsingfors to carve his fortune 
He was looking for new fields, and thought 
he was coming to a mere fishing village 





A Hitherto Unpublished Portrait of Ferruccio Busoni, Who Is Now Touring 
America 





Mme. Ferruccio Busoni, Who Was Married to the Celebrated Composer-Pianist 


After a Courtship 


When he arrived in Helsingfors he was 
very much surprised to find that it was a 
fine city. I saw him several times on the 
street, and liked him from the first. Finally, 
we met at the home of a friend. I suppose 
it was a case of love at first sight.” 

Mme. Busoni was asked why her husband 
has been so inaccessible to interviewers 
since arriving in this country. 

“He is busily engaged on his new opera,” 
she said. “It is in three acts, and everything 
has been finished except part of the orches 
tration of two acts. Five cities want to 
produce it, but Hamburg asked for it first, 
ind its first presentation will be this year, 
not later than next November. My husband 
has always been a great admirer of E. 1 \ 
Hoffmann and his romantic works. And 
this opera is based on one of his novels 
Three men are in love with a girl, and one 
»f the trio, the hero, is an artist. The name 
of the opera is ‘Die Braut Wahl,’ which, 
translated, is “The Choice of the Bride 

“My husband is very much interested in 
the new system of musical notation which 
he has devised, and which will soon be 
made public. It will make the study of 
music, particularly on the pianoforte, much 
more easy ” 

Mme. Busoni was asked to tell something 
ibout her husband’s method of work. She 
said that he did all of his composing on 
the street while walking. “He does not 
compose by sitting down at the piano and 
running his fingers over the keys. He is 
passionately fond of pedestrianism, and gets 
his best ideas while walking. His friends in 
Berlin understand this, and do not stop 


im and distract him while he is walking.” 
she said. “The children of Berlin under 
stand this, too. His love for children is 
yne of his most marked traits. They in 


spire him and return to him the affeetion 
that he lavishes on them.’ 

The Busonis entertain extensively in Ber 
lin. “My husband admires Richard Strauss 
Gustav Mahler and many others,” she said, 
“but our friends are by no means confined 


Lasting One Week 


to musical artists. Literary men and others 
‘ome to our home.” 

“One last question,” said the Musical 
AmeErICA man. “Is it easy to ‘get along 
with a hushand who has the ‘artistic tem 
perament’ ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” she answered, “if you 
know how.” i. 


Louise Ormsby Seriously Ill 


lhe many friends of Louise Ormsby, who 
was until last year the popular soprano so 
loist at St. Bartholomew's Church, and who 
is widely known throughout this country as 
one of the foremost vocalists, will regret to 
learn that she is suffering from an. acute 
attack of appendicitis and is a patient in, the 
Rexroth Hospital, Lexington avenue, New 
York. She was operated upon last Satur 
day, and the latest advice from the hos 
pital is that the patient is progressing very 
satisfactorily. 


New Saint-Saéns Work Announced 


Paris, Jan. 4 \ new work by Camille 
Saint-Saéns is a rarity nowadays, but the 
omposer has announced one to be pro 
duced soon at the Opéra Comique, under 


the title of “A Serenade.” Saint-Saéns is 
now in his seventy-fifth vear, and. as or 
ganist at the Madeleine, finds little time to 


give to composing 


First Performance of “Germania” 


The first performance in America of 
Franchetti’s opera, “Germania,” has be 
innounced for Saturda fternoon. Ja 
iry 22. at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Mme. Destinn and Messrs. Caruso, Amat 
and Didur will be in the ‘ nd Tosca 
nini will conduct 

George A. Walter. the Ameri tenor 
won new distinct! in the pe! formance of 


3ach’s Christmas Oratorio at the Sing 
Akademie in Berlin last month 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA IN BOSTON 


New York Favorites Acclaimed in the Hub’s Own Opera House—Farrar, 
Fremstad, Noria, Caruso, Martin, Amato and Hinckley Win Favor 


Boston, Jan. 15.—For the first time the 
Metropolitan Opera Company performed 
in the Boston Opera House, and the direct- 
ors were quick to express their delight in 
the acoustics and the facilities of that 
theater. The opening performance of 
“Tristan” on Monday night was such an 
achievement as has not been witnessed in 
this city for at least a great many years. 
This was Mr. Toscanini’s performance. 
Upon every one, from the kettledrummer 
to the soprano, he had ‘impressed his pas- 
sionate and exalted conception in a manner 
that is only possible to genius. 

A few words of praise must be added 
in justice to a fine cast. Mme. Fremstad’s 
Isolde is even a nobler and greater per- 
formance than it was three seasons ago, 
and probably no soprano before thé’ public 
to-day sings the music so beautifully. Mr. 
Burrian is unfortunate in his appearance, 
yet he sang with surprising subtlety 
and thought, and his vocalizing was im- 
measurably superior to his performances 
in the Spring of 1908. Mr. Amato is’surely 
one of the best singers and actors on the 
operatic stage at present. He proved this 
when he appeared as Kurwenal, and as 
Tonio in “Pagliacci” on Saturday night. 
Both parts showed distinction and."new 
logic of conception.’ Mr. Amatohas_ by 
birth and hy training all that he needs to 
carry out his ideas. 

Florence Wickham substituted for Mme. 
Homer, who had been suddenly taken ill 
with the fever, and made more than a 


creditable appearance. 

I believe that all of the casts seen here 
are familiar in New York. In “Lohengrin” 
Allen Hinckley made his first appearance in 
his native city. Thus two of Boston’s stars 
shone hrightly during this eventful week— 
Miss Farrar, of the Melrose precinct, and 
Mr. Hinckley, of Dorchester. Mr. Hinek- 
lev has a big, fibrous bass. His tones had 
volume and sonority. The King is a rather 
conventional figure. Mr. Hinckley made a 
good appearance in the part, and he was 
well received. Mr. J6rn was a comely and 
vouthful Lohengrin, who also sang un- 
commonly well for a tenor of the German 
school. Mme. Gadski’s Elsa is known. Miss 
Wickham again took Mme. Homer’s place 
as Ortrud. John Forsell was admirable, vo- 
cally and histrionically, as Telramund, The 
singing of the chorus was a special feature 
of this performance, while Mr. Hertz con- 
ducted as roughlv as is his wont. 

All Boston—that could get into the opera 
house—fiocked to hear its Geraldine as 
Floria Tosca on Friday night, the 14th, 
when Riccardo Martin made his début here 
as Cavaradossi and Mr. Scotti again dis- 
played his familiar portrayal of the vicious 
Scarpia. Miss Farrar gave a surprising per- 
formance, which is already a notable addi- 
tion to her répertoire. On the whole, she 
was very well received by press and public. 
Yet it was Mr. Martin who gave the first 
duet its ardor, and whose voice carried 
always to its mark. He was first 
brought to Boston in the Spring of 1907 by 
Henry Russell, with the San Carlo com- 
pany. He then sang in acts from “Faust” 
and “I] Trovatore.” He need never push 
his tones, for they have all the necessary 
warmth and resonance. He, too, rose to the 
situation when he staggered in with his 
“Victoria, Victoria.” defied Scarpia with 
his fiery singing of the revolutionary verses, 
and sank exhausted to the ground. The 
singing of the famous air at the beginning 
of the third act capped this performance. 
Mr. Martin won a very genuine success in 
his own country. That is not given to all 
prophets. 

The performance of “Parsifal” on Satur- 
day afternoon was chiefly remarkable for 
Fremstad’s Kundry. which is not less great 
than her Jsolde. Mr. Hinckley substituted 
for Mr. Blass as Gurnemanzg with success. 
The remainder of the cast included Clar- 
ence Whitehill, a very commendable Am- 
forias; Herbert Witherspoon, as Titurel; 
Carl Burrian, as Parsifal; Goritz, Kling- 
sor; Florence Wickham, A Voice; Bayer, 
Muhlmann, Lenora Sparkes, Henrietta 
Wakefield, Albert Riess and Willy Haupt 
in minor parts. Hertz conducted. 

The double bill for the final performance 
consisted of Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel.” with Marie Mattfeld and Bella 
Alten as the two children; Anna Meitschik 
as the Witch, Goritz as Peter, Lillia Snell- 
ing and Lenora Sparkes as the Sandmann- 
chen and the Traumdannchen. Florence Wick 
ham as Gertrude, and “Pagliacci,” with 


Enrico Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Jane No- 
ria, Albert Reiss and Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian. Mr. Caruso’s first appearance in Bos- 
ton this season was eagerly awaited. He 
sang very artistically and acted to much 
better advantage than usual. Mme. Noria 
was seen at her test as Nedda. Hers is the 
type of dark Sicilian beauty and the quality 
of voice that seem made for such a rdle. 
She was in truth a simple and sensuous 
being as she sang to the birds in the trees. 
Nor was this Nedda merely an unscru- 
pulous, passionate woman. There were re- 
gret and compunction visible before she 
finally acquiesced to the pleading of Silvio, 
as there was utter abandon when she agreed 
to fly. Add to this the masterly Tonto of 
Mr. Amato, and one has a very good cast 
indeed. Mr. Amato presented the character 
in a manner that was not only his own, but 
was a most logical and faithful interpreta- 
tion of the libretto. This Canio was a loose, 
swaggering fellow, who had evidently had 
his eye upon the pretty wife of the player 
for some time, and whose own morals were 


In summing up the case for the defend- 
ant, Arthur Cushing, a lawyer, asserted 
that the testimony had shown the truth of 
the statements made in the letter to Li- 
guori, and claimed, moreover, that, inas- 
much as they had been made without mal- 
ice, they could not be made the basis: of 
damages. Both Stephano Pettine, a tenor, 
and Eva Rimmer, a soprano, pupils of de 
Guichard, testified that Gilli had done to 
them as their teacher had asserted. The 
jury, however, allowed Signor .Gilli $50 
damages. The litigation occurred in the 
Supreme Court of the State of Rhode 
Island, held at Providence before Judge 
Lee. 


MISS MERO IN MONTREAL 








Emiliano Renaud Another Pianist Who 
Wins Hearty Applause 


MonTreEAL, Jan. 17.—Yolanda Méré gave 
a recital on Tuesday last before an intelli- 
gent and appreciative audience. Her ex- 
quisitely delicate technic, the pearly smooth- 
ness of her fingering and the power and 
massiveness of her tone made a very good 
impression. 

The return of Emiliano Renaud, the for- 
mer Canadian pianist, who is now head of 








WINNERS OF PADEREWSKI COMPOSERS’ CONTEST 
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RUBIN GOLDMARK 


Composer of the Successful String Quar- 
tet in A Major 


DAVID STANLEY SMITH 


Composer of the Successful Cantata, 
“The Fallen Star” 





such that he more than hoped for complais- 
ance. The grotesque and the malicious ele 
ments were there also. Moreover, Mr. 
Amato sang the prologue with an absence 
of traditional gestures and mannerisms, 
with a simple directness which went straight 
to the heart and convinced more than any 
melodramatic appeals for compassion, Mr. 
Tango conducted this performance and the 
performance of “La Tosca.” At the first 
two performances of the week there were 
only good-sized audiences. At the last three 
the house was well filled. It was packed to 
its capacity on Friday night, and almost so 
on Saturday night, but the performances, 
I was told, which had brought the greatest 
financial returns were those of “La Tosca” 


and “Parsifal.” O. D. 


ASKS FOR $5,000; GETS $50. 





Providence Vccal Teacher Sues Another 
for Alleged Slander 


Provipence, R. I., Jan. 17.—Because he 
considered the adverse criticism of a col- 
league as detrimental to his professional 
reputation, Gaetano Gilli, a local teacher of 
voice culture, recently entered a suit for 
$5,000 damages and received $50, The de- 
fendant was Arthur de Guichard, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Providence. Having been 
asked his opinion about Gilli by an Italian 
named Liguori, he had written to the latter 
that the Providence teacher had on a cer- 
tain occasion made the serious mistake of 
training a high tenor as a basso and a high 
soprano as a contralto, and expressing the 
opinion that Gilli’s method of teaching was 
at fault. Gilli thereupon regarded his ar 
tistic reputation as slighted, and took sum 
mary steps to recover damages. 


the piano department of the Indianapolis 
Conservatory, to appear as soloist at the 
third symphony concert, was the occasion 
of a fine demonstration of the affection 
in which this graceful and accomplished 
artist is held. 

In Canada Renavd was taken up and 
much petted by successive Governors-Gen- 
eral and their sporses. but he was never 
able to get over the feeling that he was 
being “patronized.” He finds the India- 
anolis atmosphere very different. His 
playing was distinguished by the strong 
singing tone of his solo passages and the 
liquid smoothness of the accompanimental 


work. K. 
MARISKA ALDRICH’S DEBUT 





She Is Shortly to Make Her First Met- 
ropolitan Opera Appearance 


Mme. Mariska Aldrich, the popular 
American singer, formerly with the Man- 
hattan Opera Hovse, but now a member of 
the Metropolitan Onera Company, will make 
her début with the latter company in the 
near future as Azsucena, in “Tl Trovatore.” 
So far this season Mme. Aldrich has de- 
voted herself entirely to concert work, in 
which field she has met with exceptional 
success. Her triumph in Montreal on Jan- 
uarv 7, when she gave a recital in His 
Majesty’s Theater, was reported fully in 
Musicat America last week. The com- 
ments of the Montreal newspaper critics 
on her recital were of a highly compli- 
mentary nature. 

Another tribute to Mme. Aldrich’s ar- 
tistic advancement came to her this week, 
when she was engaged as one of the Cin- 
cinnati Festival soloists. 





HONOR STOKOVSKI 
AND HIS PLAYERS 


Cincinnati Musicians Joinin Warm 
Tribute to Symphony 
Orchestra 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 15.—The past week wit- 
nessed several events of particular interest 
to the Cincinnati musical public. On Tues- 
day evening the Cincinnati Musicians’ Club 
entertained the members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra in the club rooms on 
Walnut Hills, and Conductor Stokovski 
and the men of the orchestra were given a 
cordial welcome on behalf of the profes- 
sional musicians of the city. This courtesy 
to the Symphony Orchestra is particularly 
significant of the interest felt in the orches- 
stra and of the esteem in which Conductor 
Stokovski is held by the most prominent of 


the Cincinnati musical profession. The cluh 
is made up of members of the faculty of 
the various musical colleges and conserva- 
tories of the city, instructors of music in 
the public schools, prominent choir leaders, 
music critics and others who are directly 
interested in musical affairs. Talks by Con- 
ductor Stokovski, Professor A. TJ. Gant 
voort, director of the College of Music: 
Louis Victor Saar, vice-president of .the 
club; D. F. Summev and other members of 
the club gave proof of anpreciation of the 
orchestra and of sincere interest in the 
mitsical progress of Cincinnati. Phillip 
Werthner, president of the club, acted as 
toastmaster. An informal program pre- 
sented Carl Gantvoort, haritone, and Lovis 
Ehrgott, basso. 

Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra gave an interesting 
program in Music Hall Friday evening. Mr. 
Damrosch has many admirers in Cincin 
nati, who were particularly interested in 
this concert, one of the series commemo- 
rating his twenty-fifth anniversary as a 
conductor, and he was greeted hy a most 
enthusiastic audience, though, unfortunate 
lv, the weather and one or two social events 
of importance prevented a large attendance 
The program consisted entirely of Wagner 
music, excepting Strauss’s “Serenade for 
Wind Instruments” and “Don Tuan,” the 
program being thvs in a manner a tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Damrosch’s distin 
guished father, who was an enthusiastic 
supporter of Richard Wagner, and who was 
largely responsible for making the Ameri 
can public familiar with Wagener music. Of 
special interest was the performance hv 
David Mannes of the “Good Friday Snell” 
from “Parsifal,” arranged as a violin solo. 

On Saturday evening twenty-two musi 
cians of the Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mr. Stokovski’s direction, assisted bv Mar- 
cus Kellerman, basso, formerly of Cin 
cinnati, gave a delightful program to about 
one hundred gvests at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft. 

The next concerts of the Symnhony Or 
chestra, on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening of this week, will present as solo 
ist Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

Hans Richard, the young Swiss pianist 
who is a member of the faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music—Miss Baur’s 
school—returned Saturday evening from 
the South, where he has been giving a series 
of piano recitals. Two particularly gratify- 
ing engagements were in Galveston and 
San Antonio, where he was received with 
great enthusiasm F. E. E. 





Mme. Nordica Recovering 

Lillian Nordica is rapidly recovering 
from the attack of tonsillitis from which 
she has suffered several weeks, and which 
was so severe as to prevent her from going 
to Florida last week, as she had planned 
It is not certain whether she will sing again 
at the Metropolitan Opera House before 
she leaves for Havana to open a new thea 
ter there. 
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PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


AUXILIARY ery a 
er Union Chamber Concert, Jan. 24, 8.15 p.m. Tickets, 25. 
Pat. X. Arens, Director. The Margulies Trio 
Soloist — ELIZABETH HARGROVE — Pianiste 
MENDELSSONRNN (Group of Piano Soll), Trio, Op. 49 
(a) SCHUBERT, Menuetto, Op. 78; (b) SCHUBERT 
Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 2; (c) WEBER, Invitation to 
the Dance fd) MErENpeLssoHN, Spinning Song 
(e) MENDELSSORN, Scherzo. Op. 16, No. 2. 

Tschaikowsky, Trio “In Memory of a G-eat Artist 
Mail and Phone Orders, 32 Union Sq. E.. A. LENALIE, Mor 
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MEMBERS OF MANHATTAN OPERA COMPANY PHOTOGRAPHED AT WHITE HOUSE AFTER VISIT TO MR. TAFT 
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ALL WASHINGTON IN 
QPERA FEVER’S GRIP 


Society and Officialdom Helped 
Make Hammerstein Season 
Brilliant Event 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—As a social 
event there is little doubt that the season of 
grand opera just ended here has been as 
brilliant as that found in the great metrop- 
olis itself. There was not the great wealth 
represented by the multi-millionaires who 
are yearly subscribers to grand opera in 
New York, but the Washington season had 
what that city cannot boast of, and that is 


the patronage of the President himself 
who attended two performances, despite 
his heavy duties at this time. Mrs. Taft 


was in attendance on several occasions, as 
were also most of the chief officials and 
members of the diplomatic circles and offi 
cers of the army and navy. The display 
of gowns and jewels was exquisite in the 
boxes, while throughout the entire audi 
ence was maintained a brilliancy that was 
beautiful to look upon. 
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In truth, the opera season became an 
official event, which side-tracked many din- 
ners and receptions scheduled for this 
week. Some of these were postponed en 
tirely, while others became a prelude or 
finale to the opera itself. Several dances 
were given after the performances, and the 
hosts and hostesses of many of the boxes 
prepared different entertainments for their 
guests at the close of the performance. 

There has been nothing but “opera” in 
the mouths of every one, from the school 
girl and the man on the street to the high- 
est ranks of society, the musician and the 
professional man. It was no uncommon 
scene to see people of moderate means 
figure over their finances and calculate 
what operas they could attend and regret 
that they could not hear them all. Many 
sacrifices of other pleasures were made to 
hear Mary Garden or Tetrazzini. 

When Mary Garden made her call upon 
the President she discussed with him the 
advisability and possibilities of an opera 
house for the national capital, taking her 
cue from Mr. Hammerstein, who had al 
ready pointed out that Washington is the 
only great capital in the world that has no 
opera house. To what extent Miss Garden 
and Mr. Hammerstein may have influenced 
President Taft and the wealthy people of 
Washington to give their support to the 
project of an opera house cannot be deter 
mined, but it is certain that interest has 
been greatly stimulated. Certainly this 
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short season of opera cannot complain of 
lack of patronage, for every seat at each 
performance was sold long before Monday 
night, and the standing room occupied all 
hut exceeded the fire regulations. True, the 
Belasco Theater is small and the expenses 
of the opera company large, but the public 
has done its best to show appreciation to 
Mr. Hammerstein for the opera season he 
has given us. 

The appointments of scenery have been 
favorably commented upon, though the 
waits between the acts, perhaps caused by 
the small stage, called forth censure from 
the restless audience. The lateness of the 
hour in beginning the performance during 
the fore part of the week was annoying. 
To schedule the rising of the curtain at 
eight o'clock and not to have it take place 
until half an hour or more later is not apt 
to make the early comers feel cheerful. 

gut the Manhattan company cannot com- 
plain of lack of applause and enthusiasm 
on the part of the Washington audiences 
for on but few other occasions have the 
people of the Capital City been so enthusi- 
astic in a theater as during this short sea 
son of [he performances were all 
admirable, and received the warmest trib 
utes from all the critics. 

In his Monday night speech Mr. Ham 
merstein said that an opera house would 
not pay in Washington on a steady six 
opera-nights-per-week basis, but that a 
large house which could be used for con 
certs and conventions (something the city 


ope Ta 


needs), with opera once or twice a week, 
would be worth while. Washington has 
shown that she wants grand opera. Let 


her build such a home for it, and put her 
self on a par with her European relatives 
He closed with an appeal for the right to 
produce opera in such a building 

So charmed was Mr. Taft with the lyric 
sweetness of Mr. McCormack’s singing in 
“Lucia” that he lunched him at the White 
House and invited the whole Manhattan 
delegation to that exclusive domain. 

On Tuesday “Thais” drew another large 
and brilliant assemblage, in spite of a coun- 
ter attraction, a reception at the White 
House. To Miss Garden and the familiar 
cast all praise, and especially to Conductor 
Nicosia, who kept his men down to play- 
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ing to fit the little pro tem. opera house. 

For the Wednesday matinee, Italian 
“Traviata” held the attention of a packed 
house. Tetrazzini had a bad cough which 
helped the realism of her presentation, for 
she doesn’t really look the part. Sam- 
marco’s heaven-sent voice and his ease of 
style were a revelation to his hearers. 

Wednesday evening saw another Masse- 
net night. A good-sized audience, including 
Mr. Taft, heard and saw Garden in “The 
Juggler,” with Dufranne as Boniface. 

Opera comique, “Hoffmann’s Tales,” was 
the bill for Thursday night. An indisposed 
Cavalieri, and an announcement that little 
[rentini would sing Giulietta in her stead, 
as well as Olympia and Antonia, brought 
back to the box office only $7.50 in tickets, 
immediately sold again. Ilrentini threw 
herself into the breach capably, and the 
doll’s part gave her a chance to show Wash- 
ington what she could do in her own little 
line, 

Friday’s offering, which closed this minia 
ture season, was the double bill, “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” with Tetraz 
zini, Gilibert and McCormack, and “I Pag 
liacci,” in the hands of Walter-Villa, Zerola, 
Sammarco and as competent a support as 
could be formed, with “La 
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given in the New York house. It proved 
the greatest attraction of the week, hun 
dreds being turned away. letrazzini visited 


and conversed 
his request she 


Mr. Taft in the afternoon 
with him in Spanish. At 

sang the Polonaise from “Mignon” as at 
“extra.” In the 

she requested that the interpolated selection 
be chosen by the first lady of the land, an 
Mrs. Taft suggested “Ihe Carnival ot 


scene of the music lesson 


Venice,” with variations Chi letr i 
gave with many bows toward the Presider 
tial box W. H 


Tollefsen Trio in Tonkiinstler Concert 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 


It has been called to my attention that 
not long since you announced the death of 
Colonel Henry Mapleson, ‘of operatic fame. 
This was the cause of a number of letters 
being received by the Colonel, one from a 
well-known prima donna, who wrote, say- 
ing: “As Colonel Mapleson is dead, I shall 
not require your company to act for me any 
longer.” As the Colonel communicated 
these facts to a friend of mine, I am in a 
position to assure you that he is alive and 
kicking. Undoubtedly, as in the case of 
Mark Twain, the reports of his death were 
greatly exaggerated. 

x * Ox 

Ernest Hutcheson, on his recent trip to 
New York, when he gave a lecture-recital 
on “Elektra,” was led, in a company, to talk 
about musical affairs in general. He re- 
marked how wonderful it is to find a com- 
poser who plays the piano like Rachmani- 
noff—that not since Rubinstein and Liszt 
has there appeared such a phenomenon. 

Apropos of this, Mr. Hutcheson, with 
some fervor, thanked goodness that so 
many people play the piano well nowadays. 
“Think of the young men,” he said, “who 
are growing up to fill the places of those 
who are passing!’’ He made the significant 
point, too, that piano technic now means 
tone from the beginning, as well as finger- 
fertigkeit. 

This fundamental insistence upon tone is 
a point worth noticing. Whatever music is 
not, it certainly should be tone. If you will 
take thought you will remember how in the 
renaissance of any art in the past there 
came to be an insistence upon the physical 
value of the art medium, to the eye or the 
ear. The old Greeks made a tremendous 
appeal to the eye, to the actual sense of 
sight, and that, too, without sacrificing 
spiritual significance, as they conceived it, 
in accordance with their own religion and 
mythology. When the Italian primitives 
and pre-Raphaelites made the beginnings 
of a new art they were bent on mystical 
and religious expression, but in a monkish 
age, when physical beauty was consider- 
ably below par. As the art grew, and there 
came an Angelo, a Raphael, and a Botti- 
celli, there came a fulfilment of physical 
beauty, which, far from dragging down 
the spiritual intent of their predecessors, 
greatly enhanced it. At the same time, the 
stringed instruments were being brought to 
perfection, and in the Italian Renaissance 
stringed music reached a height of physical 
tonal beauty previously undreamed of. 
Voices, too, were developed in a similar 
way. It sufficed an earlier age to sing the 
Gregorian chants, regardless of vocal 
beauty, but the increased beauty of the 
voices, again far from being a detriment to 
religion, was seized upon as a great me- 
dium of appeal by the Christian Church. 

So nowadays we are in the midst of a 
similar tonal renaissance. It would be im- 
possible to estimate the amount of mental 
energy which has been expended in perfect- 
ing the tone of the modern piano and the 
tone of many instruments in the orchestra, 
especially in the brass and wood-wind 
choirs. I feel quite happy over this re- 
newed insistence upon. sheer physical 
beauty—although I confess to a preference 
for those who, like César Franck and EI- 
gar, use it for celestial ends, over such 


mere pagans as Debussy and Ravel. 
[This may sound strange coming from 


such a one as I, especially since such a 
spiritual authority as Coventry Patmore 
declares that fallen souls forget the heavens 
from which they fall. Perhaps it is be- 
cause these greater ones that I name are 
capable of reminding me of this lost para- 
dise that I am willing to confess a respect 
for them. Not that I love Debussy and 
Ravel less, but that I love Elgar and Franck 
more. There is no questioning the delight 
of spending one’s afternoon like a faun in 
the wilds of Arcadia; that is indeed per- 
fect bliss—for one who is no more than a 
faun. But I take to myself the credit of 
being a somewhat more highly developed 
individual, requiring more to satisfy the 
needs of my complex nature. 

But my musing leads to a digression. It 
always was a weakness of mine to dwell 
in the intangible and the ineffable, 

I had meant to say that, although it is 
very encouraging that such able young 
pianists are coming up to fill the places 
which must be resigned by older men, these 
younger artists are by no means angels as 
yet, sweet singers though they be. There 
are several things which these young pian- 
ists might do to make themselves more 
perfect than they are. In the first place, 
they might let up a bit in their demands 
upon managers and piano companies and 
make themselves content with a slightly less 
great reward in the interests of universal 
good feeling. Again, they might give a 
little more attention to the works of Ameri- 
can composers. I have not yet heard of 
any pianist playing that new and extraor- 
dinary set of variations by Arne Oldberg 
Pianists are sure to become interested in 
these sooner or later, and the same com- 
poser’s piano concerto is still awaiting per- 
formance. Finally, the coming generation 
of pianists would do well to strive as ear- 
nestly to do their best before Western audi- 
ences while on tour as they do in New York 
and Boston, where the question of press 
notices is a more ticklish one. There be 
sinners in high places in this respect. 

xk * x 

Quite recently I repeated for your bene- 
fit some pertinent words of Charles Henry 
Meltzer on musical criticism. Do not be 
alarmed; I am not going to talk about 
musical criticism this time. I was just won- 
dering if the publishers of the New York 
American appreciate the value of Mr. Melt- 
zer’s work, which has undoubtedly carried 
the American into a great many homes 
where it was unknown before. His style is 
always interesting, his subject matter worth 
while, his judgments sane. I never pick up 
his articles without becoming interested in 
them, and I can vouch for a similar inter- 
est on the part of many others. 

* + * 

It is some time since I have given you 
the latest news about music and crime. You 
will remember that that is one of my pet 
subjects. I have two interesting instances 
to give you which have come to my notice 
recently. The first of these is the achieve- 
ment of a flute player in Vienna, \ 
while managing to play the flute with one 
hand, cut a hole in the floor of his lodg- 
ings and let himself down into a pawnshop 
below, where he found and took off with 
him some ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
rings, brooches and earrings. He managed 
his false alibi with much skill, and all his 
landlady could tell the police was that he 
had been playing his flute in his room all 
day. 

A wholly antithetical circumstance is that 
of a Swiss burglar, who entered a villa near 
Lucerne which was closed for the Winter, 
and collected much valuable property. He 
was about to depart with his booty when 
he saw a piano, and he could not resist the 
temptation of playing upon the instrument 
His inspiration carried him to greater and 
greater heights, until finally the police, hear 
ing the music, came and carried him some- 
where else, inspiration and all. 

You ask me what I deduce from these 
opposite examples? Nothing of great psy- 
chological import. Simply that the music 
of the first man must, I feel assured, be 
regarded as a prostitution of the art, while 
the second example is an obvious instance 
of the uplifting and regenerating power of 
music. 

. * * 

\ new and rather amusing incident about 
Wagner came to my attention recently. 
Once, when Wagner was in Paris making 
attempts to conquer it which did not bear 
fruit until many years later, he played some 
of “Die Gétterdammerung” for the poet 


Baudelaire. Baudelaire is known as one of 
the earliest champions of Wagner in France, 
and belonged to a cult not wholly free from 
symbolistic fads. Wagner began his play- 
ing clad in a blue dressing-gown. This he 
changed after a while for a yellow one, 
and at last for one of a bright green. Bau 
delaire expressed sincere admiration for the 
music, but the natural trend of mind of a 
Frenchman of his cult led him to add, 
somewhat diffidently, that he would like to 
ask a question. Permission granted, he 
wanted to know whether the change of 
color in the dressing-gowns sympolized 
anything in the music. Such a thing might 
not have seemed like the straining of a 
point to a Frenchman, but to Wagner the 
question sounded rather odd. He thought 
at first that Baudelaire was poking fun at 
him, but when he was persuaded that this 
was not the case, he explained laughingly 
that playing so warmed him up that he had 
to have a change of gowns from heavier to 
lighter ready to hand. The colors were a 
mere matter of chance. 

Was it not a Frenchman of Baudelaire’s 
time who invented, either on paper or in 
actuality, an organ which by a manipula- 
tion of the keyboard caused, by: means of 
tubes, the dropping of various cordials on 
the tongue of the performer, by means of 
which device he played himself symphonies 
in taste? These Frenchmen are queer 
chaps! 

* * x 

I would like to know the means whereby 

Max Smith, the critic of the -New York 
Press, arrives at his judgments and conclu- 
sions. There is a curious hit-or-miss qual 
ity about them. He has a way of hitting 
the nail very squarely on the head at one 
moment, and going extremely wide of it the 
next. , 
He recently repeated something which 
Conductor Mahler of the Philharmonic said 
to a representative of the Press. Mr. Mah- 
ler had been asked whether music by Amer- 
ican composers would play any part in the 
Philharmonic’s presentation of novelties, 
and he replied: 

“Music is international. It is a matter 
of indifference to me who has written the 
notes of a melody, if the melody itself is of 
musical value. Whether the composer 1s 
Chinese, American or French is unimpor- 
tant. It is the music itself we must con- 
sider. 1 am not fully acquainted with the 
music of your country, but should there be 
found compositions by Americans worthy 
of the standard the Philharmonic Society 
will try to establish, they certainly will be 
given as much attention as the works of 
Kuropean composers.” 

Mr. Smith comments upon this by say- 
ing that “Mr. Mahler is to be congratulated 
for daring to express his opinion about 
American music in plain terms.” I can 
not for the life of me find anything daring 
in Mr. Mahler’s expression. here seems 
to be nothing in it which would not be up- 
held by any ardent advocate of the art of 
composition in America. But I note with 
amusement that. phrase of Mr. Mahler’s 
speech, “should there be found compositions 
in America.” “Should there be found!” 
That is delicious! I am wondering if the 
Philharmonic Society has an agent out 
searching for such worthy American works. 
but I wish I could believe it. 


I hope so; 
Your MEPHISTO. 


TO RIVAL NEW YORK OPERA 


Director Neumann Hopes to Give Berlin 
World’s Best Productions 


Ber.in, Jan. 15.—It will be the ambition 
of Angelo Neumann, who has just been 
engaged at a $15,000 yearly salary as di- 
rector of Berlin’s new opera house, to pro 
vide the city with opera productions that 
will rival, if not excel, the best that New 
York can boast. The building of the new 
opera house, for which $3,000,000 capital 
has been provided, will begin in April. 

Director Neumann is now seventy-five 
years old. He has long and successfully 
managed the opera house at Prague, where 
his golden jubilee as a musician will be 
celebrated this year. He is also the man 
who was first to spread the love of Wagne 
rian operas throughout Europe, and it is 
expected that he will make Wagner the 
ruling spirit at the new opera house. Ital- 
ian and French opera will not be neglected, 
however. 

The new opera house is expected to be 
ready for service in two years. 


MUSIC THUNDERSTORM 
DURING A BLIZZARD 


Two Beethoven Symphonies Com- 
prise Program of New York 
Philharmonic Concert 


Thanks to Gustav Mahler and his Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, those few faithful 
who had the courage to brave last Friday’s 
blizzard were enabled for an hour to for- 
get their wintry plight and to enjoy some 
very realistic representations of the de- 
lights of Summer and vacation time. Some 


of the more timid may even have winced a 
trifle at a big thunderstorm which for some 
five minutes shook the rafters of Carnegie 
Hall, and one or two were even seen in- 
stinctively to stop their ears. The majority, 
however, thoroughly enjoyed the thrill 
without having to fear the danger, and re- 
warded the conductor with applause that 
almost rivalled the orchestral hubbub. The 
occasion of this simultaneous manifestation 
of the opposing seasons marked the third 
concert of the Beethoven series, and the 
offerings consisted merely of two sym- 
phonies, the “Pastoral” and the C Minor. 

The “Pastoral” has been rather unfeel- 
ingly slighted during these last few years, 
being served up principally for such festal 
occasions as “Beethoven cycles,” under 
which circumstances it could not very well 
escape notice. Whether or not we feel in- 
clined to admit, with Grove, that it is the 
“greatest piece of program music ever 
written,” there is no denying that it is the 
best of the even numbered symphonies, all 
of which are inferior to the odd-numbered 
ones. Nevertheless, the sixth possesses ele- 
ments of popularity which the others lack, 
and there is absolutely no reason why, as 
performed by Mr. Mahler, it should not 
become one of the fixtures of the Philhar- 
monic’s répertoire. 

Poetry and vigor are the two factors 
which enter most largely into Mr. Mahler’s 
conception of the work. His rendering of 
the first movement and of the scene by the 
brook fairly exhaled the fragrance and the 
infinite charm of the sylvan landscape. The 
dance of the peasants was replete with 
rude humor, and the comic bassoon episode, 
with its insistent tonic, dominant and oc- 
tave reiteration, went for its full value of 
ludicrous effectiveness. The storm was, as 
has just been said, fairly overwhelming in 
its admirable realism without ever degen- 
erating into mere noise. 

In no other of Beethoven’s symphonies 
is the superlative grace and elegance of the 
melodic curves more pronounced. The con- 
ductor’s reading did them full justice in 
every instance. The second movement was 
taken somewhat slower, perhaps, than has 





generally been the custom, but with an 
added loveliness to the delicious undula- 
tions of rhythm and melody. From the 


standpoint of sheer virtuosity this orches- 
tra at present bids fair to outdistance all its 
competitors. Its execution in this sym- 
phony was the climax of its achievements 
so far this season. 

As the second and final number Mr. 
Mahler repeated his superb rendering of 
the C Minor. rr F. FP. 


HEARD IN JOINT RECITAL 


Edwin Grasse and Rosine Morris Delight 
Baltimore Audience 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 17.—Edwin Grasse, the 
blind violinist, and Rosine Morris, pianist, 
were heard in a joint recital at the Peabody 
Conservatory Friday afternoon. Both artists 
were given the hearty applause of the large 
and highly enthusiastic audience, 

Mr. Grasse gave a beautiful rendition of 
the Bach Sonata in E Major, two numbers 
from Brahms and three of his own compo- 
sitions. George Falkenstein was the accom- 
panist. Miss Morris played a group of 
Chopin numbers and selections from Pad- 
erewski, Joseffy, Zanella and Liszt. Miss 
Morris was formerly instructor at the Pea- 
body and recently returned to Baltimore 
from her home in Missouri. She has joined 
one of Ernest Hutcheson’s post-graduate 
classes, and will devote herself to study and 


concert work. W. a R. 
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SLEZAK'S DEBUT IN 
WAGNERIAN OPERA 


His Performance of ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ 
at Metropolitan a Distin- 
guished Achievement 


Each succeeding appearance on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House of Leo 
Slezak deepens admiration of his art, both 
as singer and actor. As a representative 
of Italian opera, in the roles of Otello, 
Manrico and Rhadames, he has proved his 
great worth in no mistakable manner, but 
it remained for last Monday night, at the 
Metropolitan, to prove how potent an ex- 
ponent German opera possesses through his 
splendid abilities. Tenors who can inter- 
pret Wagnerian roles with such imagina- 
tive insight, such loving comprehension, 
such fidelity to high dramatic ideals and 
at the same time such originality in the 
conception and execution of details as were 
revealed in Mr. Slezak’s impersonation of 
Tannhdiuser Monday evening are discovered 
but a few times in a generation, and théir 
appearance is an event of high importance 
and an occasion for warm congratulation. 
It was the first time that Mr. Slezak had 
appeared in New York in one of the Wag- 
nerian roles which gained him renown ir 
Vienna, and he made it an event of great 
significance indeed. It is to be hoped that 
it presages many further revelations of his 
genius in the same direction. 

Mr. Slezak’s intelligent study of “Tann- 
hauser” was reflected in his poetic delivery 
of every phrase. In his singing, particu- 
larly of his high notes, he brought to the 
role a richness and warmth of tone not oft- 
en heard, and his entire performance was 
characterized by refreshing clarity of enun- 
ciation and phrasing. In nobility and dig- 
nity of aspect, the knightly minstrel has 
seldom been so perfectly realized, and it 
is difficult to remember when the charac- 
ter has been given the advantage of such 
masterly and beautiful acting. 

Mr. Slezak’s performance aroused one 
of the largest audiences of the season to a 
storm of approval. After the first act there 
were half a dozen recalls, and after the 
tournament scene in the Wartburg there 
were cheers and “bravos” and so many re- 
calls that it was difficult to keep count. 
Mme. Fremstad, the same admirable Venus 
as ever, and Mme. Gadski, who gave even 
more than her usual beauty of voice and 
action to Elizabeth, shared in the honors of 
the evening, as did also Clarence White- 
hill, an excellent Wolfram, and Allen 
Hinckley, an impressive Landgrave. Mr. 
Hertz conducted with his wonted spirit and 
expressiveness, 

Mme. Nordica’s inability because of ill- 
ness to sing Marguerite in “Faust” at the 
Metropolitan’s production of that opera 
Friday evening, January 14, gave opportu- 
nity to Jane Noria to demonstrate her tal- 
ent in the role for the first time in New 
York. Mme. Noria made a highly pleas- 
ing German maiden, acting with charm and 
intelligence, and making excellent employ- 
ment of her colorful voice. Dinh Gilly, as 
Valentin, sang with opulence and resonance 
of tone, and others in the cast were Carl 
Jorn, who was out of voice as Faust; Mlle. 
Maubourg, as Siebel, and M. Didur as 
Mephistopheles. 





repeated 
Her em- 


Olive Fremstad’s Tosca was 
Wednesday evening, January 12. 
bodiment of the Sardou-Puccini heroine 
shows constant improvement. Riccardo 
Martin, as Cavaradossa, and Pasquale 
Amato as Scarpia performed with their 
customary force and distinction. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” 
formed the bill of Thursday evening, Mme. 
Destinn and Mr. Martin carrying off high 
honors in the former and Mr. Caruso, Mr. 
Amato and Miss Alten in the latter. The 
house was packed. 

There was a new Figaro in “Il Barbiere 
di Seviglia” at the matinée Saturday, Janu- 
ary 15, in John Forsell, who gave a spirited 


e 
Be. 
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LEO SLEZAK AS “RHADAMES” 


account of himself. Mme. de Pasquali, as 
Rosina; Bonci, as Almavira; De Segurola, 
as Basilio, and Pini-Corsi, as Bartolo, re- 
peated capital impersonations. A new 
Amonasro in “Aida” was the novelty Satur- 
day evening, Dinh Gilly singing the role 
in a manner to command admiration. Mme. 
Flahaut was Amneris, and Mr. Slezak and 
Mme. Destinn were Rhadames and Aida, 
both giving splendid performances. 

A special benefit performance of Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,” with Miss Farrar and 
Messrs. Clement, Scotti and de Segurola, 
was given Tuesday evening, January 18, for 
the benefit of the French Hospital. Mr. 
Scotti was heard as Lescaut for the first 
time this season, and gave much pleasure, 
as did also the other principals. 





Concert of the Margulies Trio 


The Margulies Trio gave their second 
concert of the season at Mendelssohn Hall 
last Tuesday night, and proved beyond a 
peradventure that they can contend suc- 
cessfully with the Kneisels when it be- 
comes a question of a rainy visitation. Such 
weather as prevailed on this occasion natur- 
ally works havoc with the size of the audi- 
ence, but is quite powerless to diminish the 
enthusiasm which such splendid work as 
that of Miss Margulies and Messrs. Lich- 
tenberg and Schultz invariably inspires in 
their hearers. There was an excellent pro- 
gram of three numbers: Beethoven’s E 
Flat Trio, op. 70; Brahms’s Trio in B 
Major, op. 8, and, most interesting of all, 
Chopin’s last published composition, the 
‘cello sonata in G minor, op. 65. 

The Chopin work is very seldom heard, 
chiefly, no doubt, for the reason that few 
are aware of its existence. Yet from con- 
sideration of the intrinsic value of the com- 
position this neglect fs shameful. The first 
movement displays Chopin’s inventive 
genius in some of its highest flights, the 
scherzo is enchanting and the largo is one 
of the most meltingly beautiful melodies 
of the nocturne type that he ever conceived. 
The final allegro shows somewhat of a 
falling off, and is less interesting than the 
preceding sections. Throughout the so- 
nata the piano part is as rich, varied and 


highly colored as only Chopin could make 
it, and, though the ‘cellist is not always 
treated with such boundless liberality, his 
opportunities for self distinction are many 
and beautiful. 

Both Miss Margulies and Mr. Schultz 
played the work with sympathetic insight 
and emotional intensity, and both made the 
most of Chopin’s sensuously lovely color- 
ing. 

The Beethoven trio which opened the 
concert is not characterized by any essen- 
tially deep or esoteric significance. It has 
rhythmic charm and melodic grace in its 
first three divisions, and was done with 
careful regard for pleasing qualities. The 
Brahms work is the first of that master’s 
contributions to chamber music. It under- 
went revision during the last years of its 
creator's life, one of its themes heing dis- 
carded on account of a too close resem- 
blance to Schubert’s “Am Meer,” and a 
new development of the finale being sub- 
stituted for the old. Most of the trio is 
notable for a beauty and simplicity of 
melody rare in this composer. The themes 
of the first division are folksong, like in 
character, and the trio of the scherzo is a 
charming invention. The adagio, like most 
of Brahms’s slow movements, is tiresome 
and lacking in true warmth. The excel- 
lent presentation aroused much applause. 


H. F. P. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
MAHLER ORCHESTRA 


Familiar Numbers on New York 
Philharmonic Program— 
Operatic Events 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—Last evening, at 
the Academy of Music, the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, under the direction 
of Gustav Mahler, gave its first concert in 
Philadelphia. In order to permit the play- 
ing ability of the Philharmonic to be judged 
purely on its intrinsic merits, there was no 
soloist. The program was especially pre- 
pared for the occasion, and the composi- 


tions selected were familiar to patrons of 
concerts of the character which the New 
York Orchestra gave. It was as follows: 
Symphony No. 5, C Minor, Beethoven; 
Overture, “The Bartered Bride,” Smetana; 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” R. Strauss; Prelude, 
“Die Meistersinger,”’ Wagner. 

The week at the Philadelphia Opera 
House opened with this evening’s perform- 
ance of Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman,” 
the second this season, the cast this time 
having Lina Cavalieri, as Giulietta, her first 
appearance here in this part. 

One of the novelties of the opera season 
was Offered by the Metropolitan Company, 
at the Academy of Music, last evening, in 
the presentation of Albert Lortzing’s opera 
comique “Czar und Zimmermann.” The 
work is essentially a baritone opera, and its 
performance here marked the first appear- 
ance in Philadelphia of the Swedish bari- 
tone, John Forsell, who sang well in the 
part of Peter the Great. The important 
female role, that of the niece of the burgo- 
master, was capably interpreted by Bella 
Alten. 

The seventh popular concert of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was given at the Acad- 
emy of Music this week, with Marie Zeck- 
wer, soprano, as soloist. The orchestral 
numbers were three movements from 
Haydn’s Symphony in G Major; overture, 
“La Muette de Portici,” Auber; Barcarolle 
and “Marche Slav,” Tschaikowsky; Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 1, Liszt. Miss Zeck- 
wer sang an aria from “Der Freischiitz,” 
Weber. She scored another triumph, and 
was most flatteringly received. 

Isabel Buchanan, soprano, was one of the 
soloists at a concert given by the Woodman 
Choral Club, of eighty women’s voices, in 
the music hall of the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, this evening. 

The Manuscript Music Society of Phila- 
delphia met at the Orpheus Club Rooms this 
week. The program included original com- 
positions by Mr. Deuty, Mr. Cauffman, Mr. 
Crozier, Mrs. Swift, Mr. Aldrich, Mrs. 
Powers, Mr. Foote and Mr. Lang, 

Agnes Thomas Neely, a well-known so- 
prano of this city, has returned from a 
two weeks’ stay in New York, where she 
sang at a lecture by William Nelsen Burritt 
on “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” and gave 
a musical matinée at the Woman’s Art 
Club, as well as appearing at several pri- 
vate recitals. S. E. E. 





Sammarco at Bagby Musicale 


Mario Sammarco, the famous baritone 
of the Manhattan Opera Company, met 
with splendid success this week Monday 
at the Bagby musicale at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. He sang an aria from “Le Roi 
de Lahore,” by Massenet, and was forced to 
respond to an encore, singing “L’Ultima 
Canzona,” by Tosti. Later he sang Per- 
golese’s beautiful “Nina” with exquisite 
sentiment and a “Notturno Veneziano,” 
new to this country, by Baldi Zenoni, a 
young Italian composer well known in Lon- 
don, where he has been repetiteur for sev- 
eral seasons at Covent Garden. This 
pleased the audience greatly. The pro- 
gram was concluded with a duet from “Les 
Pecheurs de Perles,” by Messrs. Sammarco 
and McCormack. 


Russian ’Cellist Plays Before the Rubin- 
stein Club 


Joseph Malkin, the Russian ‘cellist, was 
the soloist at the last Rubinstein Club con- 
cert, in the Waldorf-Astoria, achieving a 
great success with his remarkable playing. 
He performed the Servais Fantasie, the 
Chopin Nocturne in E Flat and Popper’s 
“Filieuse” and Hungarian Rhapsody. 





Young Kotlarsky Again Distinguishes 
Himself in New York Recitals 


Some notable work was again accom- 
plished by Sammy Kotlarsky and the mem- 
bers of Herwegh von Ende’s violin choir 
and Bach class on the occasions of the sec- 
and and third of their series of New York 
recitals, held on January 7 and I5 respec- 
tively. Bach, Paganini, Schubert, Wagner, 


Spohr, Saint-Saéns and Moszkowski were 
the chief composers represented at both 
recitals. Master Kotlarsky distinguished 
himself particularly in such a technically 
exacting work as the Paganini concerto 
with Wilhelmj’s cadenza, and the feat was 
rewarded by most-enthrsiastic applause. 
Pogether with Miss Evans and J. Frank 
Rice, he also gave the first movement of 
Moszkowski's suite for two violins and 
piano with splendid results. One of the 
features of the recital was the performance 
of the introduction to the third act of 
“Lohengrin” by the violin choir. 

At the January 15 recital the young ar- 
tist played Bach’s concerto for two violins 
together with S. Ollstein. Of surpassing 
beauty was also the lovely B Minor Con- 
certo of Saint-Saéns, which the player in- 
vested with a wealth of poetic expression 
and tonal beauty. The Bach class rendered 
two movements of Bach’s second sonata 
and the violin choir gave a scene from the 
first act of “Lohengrin.” 


ST. CECILIA CLUB AT WALDORF 





Victor Harris Directs Organization in 
First Private Concert of Season 


The St. Cecilia Club, a women’s chorus 
of 100 voices, which numbers among its 
members some of the prominent musical 
society women of New York, and which 
has a distinguished list of patronesses, gave, 
under the direction of Victor Harris, the 
first private concert of its fourth season, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, on Tuesday eve 
ning, January 18 The program was as 
follows: 

Schubert, “The Lord Is My Shepherd”; Cad 
man, Chinese Flower Fete, and Indian Mountain 
Song; Nevin, “The Rosary”; Delibes, “Les Nar 
végienner”; Massenet, Meditation from ‘Thais’: 
Herbert, Serenade; Fox, Song of a Shepherd; 
Harris, “Absent”; Barch, “Roses”; Thuille, 
*“Rosenlied’’; Rogers, “Song of the Gloaming’’; 
Somerville, “Music, When Soft Voices Die’’ and 
“Windy Nights’; Chopin. Nocturne; Popper, “Har- 
lequin’®; Warner, “The Sweet Little Girl.” 

The assisting artist was Horace Britt. 
cellist. 





Concert for Educational Alliance 

At a concert given last Sunday by the 
Educational Alliance at the Hotel Gotham, 
the soloists were Sophie Traubman, who 
sang numbers from “Tannhauser” and 
“Carmen”; Matja von Niessen Stone, who 
gave Strauss’s “Zueignung”; Maurice Niet 
ke, violinist, and Dr. J. Mendelsohn, who 
accompanied with great skill and also per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capprici- 
oso” with much beauty. 





E. J. Biedermann’s Compositions Heard 

A program of the compositions of Dr 
Edward J. Biedermann was given at the 
hall of the International Conservatory of 
Music, on Lexington avenue, New York. 
Wednesday evening, January 12. Songs, 
piano works, vocal duets and anthems made 
up the program. A “Cradle Song,” for 
soprano, and an anthem, “Abide with Me,” 
were of especial interest. 





Berlin Season for Dalmorés 


Charles Dalmorés, the French tenor of 
the Manhattan Opera House, has just con 
tracted to sing during May at the Royal 
Opera in Berlin. He will sing in French, 
German and Italian as Lohengrin, Don 
José, Samson and Rhadames, and in other 
roles. 


Cpera Singers at Private Musicale 

Mme. Gadski, of the Metropolitan Opera : 
Mme. Tetrazzini, John McCormack and 
Charles Gilibert, of the Manhattan, were 
the artists at a private musicale given by 
Mrs. Frederic Courtland Penfield at her 
home, No. 787 Fifth avenue, New York, 
on Tuesday afternoon, January 18, 








MME. NORDICA AS “ ELSA”’ 


Senet tin nn be i a il 3 





The mere mention of Mme. Nordica’s 
name conjures up the idea of exquisite per 
fection of vocal and dramatic artistry 
combined with the highest degree of 
personal charm and magnetism. It would 
be little short of impertinence to relate the 
story of her ascendency to the highest sum 
mits of vocal achievement, as her name has 
long since become a household word to al! 
who profess even a desultory interest in 
opera or concert. Mme. Nordica is shown 
in this week’s pictorial supplement in th« 
role of Elsa, in Wagner’s “Lohengrin.” 
Her other operatic impersonations, how 
ever, fairly defy enumeration, and extend 
alike into the domain of coloratura and 
dramatic song. Mme. Nordica was one of 
the first Americans to appear upon 
the stage of Wagner’s own theater in Bay 
reuth. Her greatest achievements are gen- 
erally admitted to be in the works of this 
master, and she has few peers in the stu 
pendous parts of /solde and Briinnhilde. 
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Maud Allan Is Here with Still 
Another Version of Salome Dance 


She Began Her Career with the 
Intention of Becoming .a 
Concert Pianist 


The various versions of the Salomé dance 
are not yet exhausted, and Maud Allan is 
here to prove it. Shortly after her arrival 
here on the Lusitania she gave out her 
own ideas of the various things that Sa- 
lomé ought really to do, and they differed 
most widely from the versions that have 
been in vogue ever since the first appear- 
ance of the Strauss opera at the Metro- 


politan. Salomé is, of course, not Miss 


Allan’s only terpsichorean interpretation, 
and she is anxious to have it understood 
that she considers her piéce de résistance 
Chopin's funeral march. 

Her own idea of the proper way to dance 
the daughter of Herod is, according to her 
own statement, widely different from that 
of Wilde, being based rather on Scriptural 
verse, Salomé, she thinks, is not a sinful 
woman, but a simple girl, who professes 
implicit obedience to her mother’s com- 
mands, and dances willingly when requested 
to do so without realizing what will be 
the dread consequences of her action. As 
she dances her imagination becomes fired 
and after delighting the king with the sight 
of her graceful evolutions she dances out 
into the garden to her handmaids. Only 
when the severed head is brought to her 
does she realize the enormity of the crime, 
and in the agony of remorse she pleads 
with the head for forgiveness. She begs 
to be shown the new religion, and in de 
spair offers her brow, her lips, and, finally, 
her whole body to kiss. Suddenly she sees 
the face lighted with divine fire and the 
eyes apparently promising forgiveness, and 
with a cry she falls dead. 

Miss Allan has not been here in twelve 
years. She was born in Toronto, but re- 
ceived her education in California. When 
she left here for Europe it was not to 
dance or to study dancing, she said. She 
made the journey to study and become a 
pianist, with the hope of playing in concert; 
but music suggested to her only the dance, 
and finding the public liked her dancing she 
abandoned her plan of becoming a pianist. 
She made her first appearance in Boston 
January 19, and the next night at Carnegie 
Hall. 

Miss Allan is tall and slim. When she 
begins to speak of her art she becomes very 
animated. 

“My dancing is the result of what music 
makes me feel,” she said to a daily news 
paper reporter. “Music brings out all the 
good that is in one. It seems strange, but 
for my Greek dances I have never gone to 
Greece for ideas or costumes. Ancient 
Greece, its dances and its culture is gone, 
and to study these one must now go to 
Berlin, Paris or London.” 

Her costumes, she said, were of light 
material, the draping being so arranged as 
to show every movement in the dance. 

“Does your dance suggest the music or 
the music the dance?” she was asked. 

“Oh, dear, the music the dance. With the 
music I dance, and according to the humor 
I am in so goes the dance lherefore, | 
seldom dance the same. I never practise a 
dance. It would be useless. I simply go on 
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MAUD ALLAN 


American “Classic Dancer” Who Opens 
Her Tour This Week in Boston 


the stage, give myself up to the music and 
the dance is the outcome.” 

“Are you a suftragette ?” 

She crossed her hands upon her breast 
and replied, her blue eyes on the ceiling: 

“No.” 

“Society women here have taken up the 
cause of woman's suffrage,” she was told. 

“Have they? Well, I cannot help it. I am 
not a_ suffragette. [ am essentially a 
woman,” 

With her came Miss Carl Rosa, daughter 
of the London impresario. 


CHICAGO ‘CHORUSES AROUSED 





Tribute to Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 
for New Standard 


Cuicaco, Jan. 17.—The far-reaching ef- 
fects of the visit to Chicago last Winter of 
the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir are indi- 
cated by a tribute Felix Borowski paid to 
Dr, Vogt’s chorus recently in the Record- 
Herald. Writing prophetically of the new 
year in Chicago, Mr. Borowski attributes 
the awakening to a new life experienced 
by the principal choral organizations to the 
visit of the Toronto society. “The singing 
of this chorus made it evident that there 
was something in the constitution of local 
organizations that could be improved upon. 

“It is saying much for the zeal and for 
the enterprise of the directors of the Chi 
cago choruses that they determined to pur- 
sue the course which, in the case of the 
Toronto organization, had led to such beau- 
tiful results of art. It would have been 
easier, it would also have been more agree- 
able, to have let things remain as they had 
remained for many years. But they were 
not permitted so to remain. Annual exami- 
nation of the members was insisted upon; 
voices that were weak, and abilities that 
were inefficient were removed; a_ higher 
standard of execution was set up, and the 
results have already been made manifest in 
the admirable interpretations of choral 
music that have been set forth by the 
Apollo Musical Club, the Mendelssohn 
Club and the Musical Art Society.” 


Boston Choral Union to Give Miscel- 
laneous Program 


3osTon, Jan. 17.—The seventh mid-Win 
ter concert of the People’s Choral Union, 
Frederick W. Wodell, conductor, will be 
held in Symphony Hall, Sunday, January 
23. [he society will depart somewhat from 
its usual custom of giving an oratorio and 
will present an exceptionally interesting 
miscellaneous program, containing works 
of Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Palestrina 
and others. A selection which will be sung 
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by the male voices was especially written 
for and dedicated to the men of the Choral 
Union by Mr. Wodell. The cantata, “Rose 
Maiden,” by Cowen, will also form a part 
of the program, the society being assisted 
by Elleda Perley, soprano; Anna Miller 
Wood, contralto; Kenneth Bringham, bari- 
tone; Herman Shedd, organist; Bertha C. 
Wright, pianist, and forty players from 
the Symphony Orchestra, L. 


WASHINGTON SUPERVISOR 
LECTURES IN NEW YORK 


Alys E. Bentley Discusses Practical 
Music Training for Child 
and Adult 


Practical music training for either child 
or adult, for home and school, or from 
kindergarten to normal school forms the 
highly significant topic of a series of lec- 
tures by Alys E. Bentley, director of music 
at Washington, D. C., the most recent of 
which was given on Tuesday afternoon be- 
fore the Kindergarten Union of New York 
in the Hall of the United Charities Build- 
ing. Miss Bentley, assisted by Mrs. Mary 
Gregory Murray, spoke on the subject of 
“Music training through tone plays and 
play songs.” 

Miss Bentley’s work has inaugurated a 
new and radical departure in music educa- 
tion through the correlation and application 
of underlying principles according to the 
demands of the most advanced modern 
psychology and pedagogy. Training in 
tonality, rhythm and the rudiments of music 
are combined simultaneously with physical 
culture and vocal’ culture, based upon 
natural methods. The whole is  supple- 
mented by an appeal to the imagination 
through songs demanding spontaneous ac 
tion, designed to develop genuine self ex- 
pression in individual interpretation. The 
series of eight lectures illustrative of the 
method include such topics as the follow 
ing: (1) Breathing and control of the body 
and the voice, (a) through rhythmic exer 
cises, (b) through spontaneous play with 
the voice based upon imitation and the in 
terpretation of play songs; (2) song analy- 
sis and the fundamentals of music reading 
through correlation of the ear, eye and 
vocal mechanism; (3) training in the writ- 
ing of original melodies as a fundamental 
form of self-expression; (4) the study of 
art songs for children—voice culture and 
independent singing for adults; (5) modern 
psychology applied to the teaching of music. 





MARY GARDEN AN ALIEN 


By Establishing Herself as Non-Resident 
She Recovers $2,000 Duty 


Mary Garden is officially a non-resident 
of the United States. Her contention that 
her home is in Paris, and that she should 
therefore he exempt from paying the $2000 
duty levied on’ her belongings when she ar- 
rived in New York last Fall, was sustained 
by a decision of the Board of United States 
Appraisers, rendered January 13. The $2,000 
which she paid under protest is to be re- 
turned to her. 

The property was levied on by the cus- 
toms authorities on the ground that Miss 
Garden was a resident of Chicago within 
the two years provided by Treasury regu 
lations as the time required to establish 
residence abroad. 

The singer’s lawyers claimed that her 
home was in Paris, and had been for the 
time fixed by the regulation; that she was 
not in this country as a resident at the time 
and place on which the customs officials 
hased their claims of residence, but merely 
visiting here under contract with Oscar 
Hammerstein 


Georgia Hall Again Heard 


Georgia Hall, the pianist, who is spending 
the Winter in New York, won an emphatic 
success at the last musicale given by The 
Arcadians. The many fine qualities of her 
pianistic art were displayed to excellent ad 
vantage in her playing of the Schumann 
Liszt “Friihlingsnacht” and Liszt’s “Lore 
lei” and Twelfth Rhapsody, the last men 
tioned being played with notable brilliancy 


Bandmaster Reeves’s Name in Dispute 


ProvipeNce, Jan. 17.—Mrs. D. W. Reeves, 
widow of the former leader of the Ameri 
can Band, has forbidden the use of the 
names “Reeves” in connection with this 
band until negotiations pending have been 
completed. These negotiations, it is said, 
are at a standstill because Mrs. Reeves has 
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asked for a larger sum of money than the 
band, or its financial sponsor, Warren R. 
Fales, is willing to give. The organization, 
which is the oldest chartered band in the 
United States, is now using the name of the 
“American Band, formerly Reeves,” and 
will continue to style itself thus until an 
agreement is reached with Mrs. Reeves. 
When the band was reorganized last Sep- 
tember, Bowen R. Church was elected di- 


rector. G. F. H. 


Buffalo Loses de Zielinski 


3UFFALO, Jan. 17.—Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
the pianist and lecturer, who is well known 
in Buffalo musical circles, as well as else- 
where, is leaving on January 23 to make 
his home in Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. de Zie- 
linski has long been connected, in various 
capacities, with the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association, and that organiza- 
tion will lose a valuable worker in his de- 
parture. He is a pianist of notable attain 
ments, and has had a wide experience as a 
teacher. 


Carl Flesch has been substituting for 
Carl Halir in the Halir Quartet’s concerts 
in Germany since Halir’s death. 
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MARCUS KELLERMAN AN AMERICAN SUCCESS 








Marcus Kellerman, bass-baritone, late a 
member of the Royal Opera of Berlin, who 
has been chosen as soloist by Walter Dam- 
rosch for the twelve weeks’ Spring festival 
tour of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, is another artist who has won recog- 
nition and success in Europe, and who, nev- 
ertheless, prefers to continue his career in 
his own country. Before his departure for 
Europe four years ago Mr. Kellerman 
made an enviable reputation for himself as 
a festival, oratorio and concert singer. Mr. 
Kellerman was born in Cincinnati thirty 
years ago, and it was in that city that he 
began his serious studies. 

The President of the United States and 
his brother, Charles P. Taft, took great in- 
terest in the young artist, and were instru- 
mental in having him continue his studies 
in Europe under eminent masters. While 
in the German capital, studying with Knup- 
fer, Mr. von Hiulsen, intendant of the Royal 
Opera, and Richard Strauss heard him sing, 
and both were so impressed with his voice 
and splendid stage presence that Mr. Kel- 
lerman was immediately engaged to sing 
leading réles at the Berlin Opera. Mr. Kel- 


lerman fully came up to expectations, and 
even more, judging from the successes he 
achieved in productions of the “Magic 
Flute,” “Samson and Dalila,” “Salomé,” 
“Elektra,” and particularly in the Wagne- 
rian operas. His voice is a deep and noble 
bass-baritone, as well suited to oratorio as 
to concert and opera, and his splendid mu- 
sicianship enables him to do justice to the 
Wagnerian and Strauss réles as well as to 
the songs of Schumann, Schubert, Brahms 
and Wolf. 

Mr. Kellerman has filled many important 
engagements in this, his first, season, since 
his return, singing with many of the im- 
portant organizations in New York and 
vicinity. On January 15 he sang at a pri- 
vate musicale at the home of Charles P. 
Taft, Cincinnati, with the assistance of a 
string orchestra under Leopold Stokovski. 
On February 15 he will sing a leading part 
in the Memorial Concert at Carnegie Hall, 
in memory of Leopold Damrosch. On the 
23d and 24th he will sing at Granville, O., 
at the Handel anniversary, and will give a 
number of recitals in the Middle West be- 
fore returning to New York. 





MME. CARRENO IN DENVER 





Her Superb Playing Is Received with 
Great Enthusiasm 


Denver, Cor., Jan. 15.—At Trinity Church 
Mme. Carrefio gave a recital before a fairly 
large audience on Thursday evening. She 
played superbly, and those who were fa- 
miliar with her work of, say, ten years ago, 
noted a decided gain in her art. Poise has 
displaced impetuosity, and her playing has 
gained in mellowness and warmth. She was 
received with great enthusiasm, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink being one of the most in- 
terested and responsive listeners. The Schu- 
bert-Liszt “Erl Konig” made the strongest 
popular appeal. Both Schumann-Heink and 
Carrefio appeared here under direction of 
Robert Slack. 

Plans for the big three-day music festi- 
val in April are being perfected, and, while 
Manager Martin is not yet ready to definite- 
ly announce the soloists, he assures me that 
artists of the first rank will be secured. 

The next and last concert in the Apollo 
Club course will present Tilly Koenen as 
the stellar attraction, the date being March 
1. The coming of this famous contralto is 
looked forward to with keen interest here, 
and there is always the certainty at an 
Apollo Club concert of hearing as fine 
choral singing as can be heard on this con- 
tinent—something that a good many Den- 
verites do not yet realize. Mr. Houseley’s 
chorus is not merely “very good for Den- 
ver,” as I have heard some people patron- 
izingly remark. It is “very good for Amer- 
ica”—or any other country. J.C. W. 








Row Over New Gilbert Opera 


Lonpon, Jan. 16.—Relations between Sir 
W. S. Gilbert and the producers of his new 
opera, “The Fallen Fairies,” have not been 
the most peaceable possible. Much of the 
trouble is involved in the performance of 
Sir William’s adopted daughter, Nancy 
Mackintosh, sister of Burr Mackintosh, as 
Queen of the Fairies. The producers were 
not enthusiastic over Miss Mackintosh’s 
work, and she was induced to resign. Her 
place was taken by a young Welsh soprano, 


who made an instantaneous success in the 
part. All this contributed to Sir William’s 
wrath, and he washed his hands of the en- 
tire production, not, however, before bring- 
ing suit to compel the management to with- 
draw one song which Miss Mackintosh did 
not sing, but which the new soprano did. 





MME. GOLDIE IN RECITAL 





New York Singer Wins New Admirers 
in Trenton, N. J. 


TrENTON, N. J., Jan. 17.—A noteworthy 
song recital was that given in the First 
Baptist Church by Mme. Beatrice Goldie, of 
New York, on the evening of January 12. 
The program was one that was exactly 
suited to the tastes of her auditors, consist- 
ing as it did of such mastersongs as Schu- 
bert’s “Du Bist die Ruh,” Grieg’s “Solveig’s 
Song.” MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes” 
and “Long Ago,’ and a number of lighter 
selections, including children’s songs sand 
ballads. 

Mme. Goldie’s rendering of them was ex- 
quisite, and no shade of their delicate 
beauties was allowed to escape her hearers. 
The artist is the fortunate possessor of an 
exquisite and highly flexible voice, backed 
up with an emotional temperament. Her 
enunciation could not be improved upon. 

After each division of the program she 
was recalled again and again, and obliged 
to grant a number of extras. Mme. Goldie 
has been re-engaged for still another re- 
cital in March. She has also fulfilled im- 
portant engagements in Morrisville, Pa. 





Mrs. Benjamin Lathrop in Recital 


Mrs. Benjamin Lathrop appeared in a song 
recital at Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
last Monday afternoon before a small and 
not overenthusiastic: audience. Her offer- 
ings can scarcely be said to have included 
any of the masterworks of song literature, 
consisting as they did of some florid and 
not overinteresting airs by Handel and 
Caldara, Proch’s empty “Air and Varia- 
tions,’ three cradle songs by Mozart, 
Brahms and Humperdinck, and certain 
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French and English trifles. Mrs. Lathrop is 
the possessor of a small and rather color- 
less voice, but one not entirely without a 
touch of sweetness. With the technic of 
tone production, however, she has but 
little acquaintance, and is by no means 
equipped as yet for a concert career. 





BUFFALO WARMS UP 
TO MISS KOENEN’S ART 


Songs in English Proves Especially At- 
tractive to Her Convention 
Hall Audience 


Burrato, Jan. 17.—A singer of Euro- 
pean fame at a first recital in this city 
usually does not attract a very large audi- 
ence, for Buffalo is slow in awakening from 
a musical lethargy, from which so many 
cities outside of New York, Boston and 
Chicago seem to be suffering. Tilly Koe- 
nen’s first recital Friday night in Conven- 
tion Hall was no exception, but those who 
listened to this glorious, big voice were 
aroused to very enthusiastic expression of 
approval. It was especially with the Eng- 
lish songs: “Sunbeams,” by Landon Ronald, 
and “Baby,” by Mallinson, that Miss Koenen 
won the hearts of the majority of her lis- 
teners. The first-named song, as well as 
one of the Dutch children songs by Catha- 
rina van Rennes, were eagerly redemanded. 
But although the singer seemed in her ele- 
ment where grace and charm of expression 
and humor were the essential thing, it was 
in songs by Schubert, Brahms, Handel, R. 
Strauss and Hugo Wolf where her ad- 
mirable art and intelligent musicianship 
showed to the greatest advantage. There 
were many warm recalls after Handel’s 
“Furibondo spira il vento” and the audience 
would fain have had a repetition of 
Brahms’s magnificent “Wehe, so willst du,” 
in which the particular beauty of voice 
gave unalloyed pleasure. 

Bernard Tabbernal played the accompani 
ments very sympathetically, M. B. 





MARY GARDEN TO SING 
IN NEW AMERICAN OPERA 


Has Consented to Appear in Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s Production of Victor 
Herbert’s “Natoma” 


“T shall be glad of the opportunity to 
sing in opera in English. I have been asked 
to appear in Victor Herbert’s new Ameri- 
can opera, ‘Natoma,’ which Mr. Hammer- 
stein will produce at the Manhattan Opera 
House, and J have agreed to do so.” 

Mary Garden made this statement the 
other day in answer to a question of her 
views concerning opera in English. 

“Singing of opera in English is an im- 
portant experiment,” continued Miss Gar- 
den, “and I am glad to be concerned in it. 
It will be interesting to find out if it is pos- 
sible for the Anglo-Saxon mind and tem- 
perament to produce really excellent music 
of the grand opera class.” 

The new opera, “Natoma,” has been com- 
posed by Victor Herbert, and the book is 
by Joseph D. Redding, of San Francisco. 
Those who have heard parts of the score 
say it gives great promise of success, 

“T had hoped to hear the new score be- 
fore this,” said Miss Garden, “but Mr. 
Herbert has not been able to find time to 
go over it with me. The date for the pro- 
duction has not been set. It was hoped to 
have it sung early in the year, but there is 
some delay.” 








Manhattan Company Visits Taft 

WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 12—Mary Gar 
den and 175 members of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, including chorus, orches- 
tra, members of the business staff and prin- 
cipals, called upon President Taft at his 
special invitation this morning. Miss Gar- 
den was accompanied by her father, Rob- 
ert Garden, and Senator Guggenheim, of 
Colorado, who introduced her to the Presi- 
dent. In the evening the President and 
Mrs. Taft witnessed the performance of 
Miss Garden in “The Juggler.” 
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In a recent cablegram we are informed by our London 
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been ordered for his British Majesty. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








English Conductor Takes Elgar Symphony to Italy—-Paris Blames 
Its Opera Troubles on State Subventions—Monte Carlo Soon 
to Hear Massenet’s ‘‘ Don Quixote,” Written for Chaliapine— 
Berlin Pianists Wonder Who Inspired Bahr’s New Play— 
Anton Van Rooy Much in Evidence in Brussels—An Un- 
published Bach Concerto Unearthed 








LGAR’S Symphony has now made its 
way down into Italy—“back into Italy” 
would be more accurate, for most of it was 
composed in Rome. On January 6 Landon 
Ronald, as guest-conductor for the first 
time at one of the Royal Academy of St. 
Cecilia Concerts in Rome, made the Elgar 
work the principal feature of the program. 
He made use of the opportunity to do fur- 
ther service for his composing fellow- 
countrymen by introducing also Edward 
German’s “Welsh Rhapsody.” 

Following Berlin, Munich is now ac- 
quainted with the Englishman’s symphony 
that has already made a record for per- 
formances, and the Bavarian capital has 
apparently taken more kindly to it than her 
Prussian cousin-city. After hearing the 
Munich Konzertverein’s performance of it 
under Ferdinand Lowe's baton, a_ local 
critic dilated upon the “astounding devel- 
opment toward lucidity and maturity” made 
by the English composer since his “Cock- 
aigne” Overture. 

“True, even to-day he is not an inventor 
of the first order,” continues the Bavarian. 
“What he has to say is not of momentous 
significance, and, moreover, it is second- 
hand throughout. But the way he says it 
is always captivating in the highest de- 
gree. His technic of composition is that of 
a master, and he unites an astonishing 
wealth of combinative imagination with an 
art of instrumentation that provides novelty 
even for modern ears, but never degener 
ates into unloveliness.” 

* ok * 


FFAIRS operatic in Paris seem to be 
hastening toward a crisis. It is gen- 
erally felt that there must be a radical 
change made in existing conditions at the 
Government-subventioned Opéra and Opera 
Comique. Gil Blas advocates the complete 
withdrawal of State support: 

“Two deputies have moved an amend- 
ment to the budget proposing to reduce the 
Opéra subvention from $160,000 to $80,000 
and that of the Opéra Comique from $60,- 
000 to $20,000. The idea of these parlia- 
mentary economies is altogether laudable, 
but it 1s only too modest in scope. These 
two subventions should be entirely sup 
pressed and our two lyric theaters should 
be given their liberty. 

“It is useless to repeat that the expenses 
are constantly increasing, both for the sal- 
aries of employes and to gratify the public’s 
demands. The subvention, therefore, shovld 
be either increased or else abolished. And 
when it disappears the directors of our 
lyric theaters will regain all their liberty: 
they will be in a position to give what they 
please, when they please and at whatever 
prices they please.” 

Director Carré has begun to chafe under 
the conditions imposed upon him by the 
yearly subvention of a sum that would 
only pay one week’s salaries at the Metro- 
politan. No wonder! For “the State re 
quires that for the subvention of $60,000 
the director of the Opéra Comique shall 
give, in the first place, forty Monday per- 
formances at half-price, on each of which, 
even with a full house, the theater loses 
$400, which means a loss of $16,000 for 
the season. Ministers, deputies and other 
State officials make such demands for com- 
plimentary tickets that the money lost in 
seats given away for these official eve- 
nings alone amounts to $18,000 a year. 
Then the State requires so many novelties 
in a season that the expense of staging 
them becomes enormous for a director who 
insists upon perfect productions. Finally. 
the State fixes a hard-and-fast scale of 
prices that makes the Opéra Comique the 
‘heapest of the boulevard theaters. 

“We can name several directors who are 
ready to take the Opéra without any sub 
vention and with the complete liberty that 
would be secured by the suppression of the 


present grant of $160,000. They would give 
admirable performances. We could hear 
Caruso the same evening as Emma Calvé, 
Chaliapine and Titta Ruffo. Twice a year, 
in the Spring and Autumn, we would have 
a ‘season’ like that in London and New 
York. And Paris would occupy the place 
in the world that her composers and her 
artists deserve for her.” 

From all of which it can be seen that 





the success promised for it we may expect 
to hear it in New York next year. 

The only other novelty announced for 
the Monte Carlo season is the “Proser- 
pina” of Camille Saint-Saéns. The “Ring” 
Tetralogy will be repeated. 

a a Se 
OME of the Berlin pianists are much 
excited over a new play, entitled “The 
Concert,” that has just begun what prom- 
ises to be a long run at the Lessing The- 


ater in the capital on the Spree. The cen-. 


tral figure is a pianist and teacher, who 
may be described briefly as temperamental, 
and everybody is asking, “Who is it?” The 
author, Hermann Bahr, the Vienna play- 
wright who married Anna von Mildenburg 
last Summer, has volunteered no reply to 
this question. August Spanuth, writing to 
the Staats-Zeitung, rejects the supposition 
that Bahr had any individual in mind; he 
maintains that “no celebrated or uncele- 
brated hero of the keys need feel himself 
‘hit’ by it.” 

The curtain rises on a company of young 
and middle-aged women who have come 


SAINT-SAENS AND MASSENET 


Camille Saint-Saéns and Jules Massenet are warm personal friends and cordial 


admirers of each other’s work. 
popular of all composers in France; but 


into all corners of the music world as has Saint-Saéns’s 


Statistics 


prove that Massenet is now the most 
none of his operas has as yet penetrated 
“Samson et Dalila.” Both 


of these composers will contribute novelties to the forthcoming season of opera at 


Monte Carlo. 





New York’s opera directors are not the 
only ones confronted with knotty problems. 
x * * 

TO prospective visitors to Monte Carlo 

during the annual season of opera, 
which will open next Wednesday, chief in- 
terest centers in the promised premiére of 
Massenet’s new work, “Don Quixote,” 
which, it is fervently hoped by the com 
poser’s friends, will blot out the remem- 
brance of last Summer’s “Bacchus.” Feo- 
dor Chaliapine, who has been the _ back- 


bone of the Monte Carlo seasons since 
Maurice Rénaud discontinued his visits, 
will create the title rdle. The work was 


written, in fact, for him. For the big Rus- 
sian basso’s Don Quixote a Parisian Dul 
cinea in the person and art of Lucy Arbell 
has heen engaged. If the novelty makes 


for a lesson, only to learn that the maestro 
is suddenly called away to give a concert, 
although it is Summer. All turn in and 
help pack his trunk. Only one of them, 
“little Evchen,” as the maestro tenderly 
calls her, is inconsolable and suspicious. 
There is only one absentee from the class, 
the young wife of a Dr. Jura—she must, 
therefore, know about it. Little Evchen 
acts quickly. A telegram is dispatched to 
Dr. Jura, who promptly comes to confer 
with the quiet, shrewd wife of the pianist. 
He is rationality personified. If his wife 
feels she must love the maestro, why, noth- 
ing can be done to prevent her. The pian- 
wife sees that this singularly easy- 
going husband may be of service to her. 
They make their plans and follow the 
lovers into the mountains, not to wreak 


ist’s 


vengeance upon them, but to ask them, “Do 
you really love each other?” and, in case 
of an affirmative reply, to give them their 
blessing and go off together themselves. 
But the world-famous virtuoso has left 
his first youth behind him. He loves the 
comforts of life. He “Don Juan-izes”’ still 
merely through force of habit and—on ac- 
count of his reputation. “I should lose all 
my pupils were I suddenly to settle down,” 
he unblushingly tells his wife. But as the 
wise, far-seeing lady continues to play her 
role well and makes it clear to him that she, 


on her part, insists upon marrying Dr. 
Jura, the whole romance crumbles into 
ruins. The mere idea of having to forego 


the creature comforts to which his worthy 
wife has accustomed him infuriates the 
temperamental artist against the doctor’s 
wife. “This doll!” he exclaims contempt- 
uously, then adding, as studio memories 
crowd in upon him, “and what a soulless 
touch she has!” 

To show that custom still has the upper 
hand, the romantic little Evchen trips in 
just as the last curtain falls. and her 
adored maestro immediately begins his old 
game of love-making with her. Another 
“concert trip” on the morrow seems a 
strong probability. 

Only one pianist honored the premiére, 
and he prefers to be known primarily as a 
composer. This is Eugen d’Albert, who, 
according to Mr. Spanuth, wore a gloomy 
expression, “as if he were reckoning how 
many cities have not yet produced his 
‘Izeyl.’” 

ok * * 
AKING a leaf out of Oscar Hammer 
stein’s notebook, Director Albert Car- 
re, of the Paris Opéra Comique, has sent 
his superfluous singers off on a mission to 
Southeastern Europe and Egypt. With 
Lucette Korsoff, Marie de I’Isle, Léon 
David, Paul Blancard and the tenor, War- 
nery, who created Pelléas at Covent Garden 
last Spring, as the stars and with Con- 
ductor Philippe Flon in charge, the com- 
pany will sing “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Ma 
non,” “Mignon,” “Lakmé,” “Werther,” 
“Romeo et Juliette’ and “Les Noces de 
Jeannette” to the inhabitants of Bucharest, 
Constantinople, Athens, Cairo and Alexan- 
dria before returning to Paris in March. 
* * * 
POR years it has been popular among 
musicians the world over to consider 
England an unmusical nation. A writer in 
the London Times, roused by an American 
correspondent’s observation that “our race 
has always, for one reason or another, been 
backward” in music, has lately risen va 
liantly to the defence of his country. 

“This ‘always’ will hold good only since 
the days of Purcell,” he maintains. “Up 
to his time music had been a national art 
in England. In the middle ages and in the 
time of Elizabeth we were one of the most 
musical peoples of Europe, and often in the 
front of musical development. The Puritans 
have been accused of killing our music as 
well as our drama, and probably with equal 
injustice. For the drama revived at the 
Restoration, to die a natural death in course 
of time, while Purcell was equal at least to 
‘the giant race before the flood.’ There 
must have been some deeper cause than 
this for the fall of English music. We are 
often told that’ it was crushed by the ge- 
nius of Handel. That is only a picturesque 
way of saying that it was incapable of de 
veloping naturally as far as Handel de- 
veloped the art. That being so, it was in- 
evitable that the more advanced art should 
make an end of the more primitive. 

“There is no reason why we should de- 
spair of our music because it succumbed 
to German predominance two centuries ago. 
No one in 1600 would have ventured to 
predict that in fifty years the Dutch would 
be the great school of painting and the 
Italian in full decadence. There are now 
signs of decadence in German music after 
its long and glorious supremacy, and it 
may be that the future development of the 
art will fall to other nations, perhaps even 
to our own. At any rate, no nation need 
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ever assume that it is by nature incapable 
of excellence in any art.” 

What nation, as a matter of fact, has 
ever yet assumed that it is “by nature in- 
capable” of excelling in any art? This has 
been assumed on behalf of several individ- 
ually by their generous sister-nations. 

* * * 


ROM Mayence comes further good re- 
ports of Ellison Van Hoose’s progress 

as an opera tenor at the Municipal Theater 
of that city. The latest addition to his ré- 
pertoire is Lohengrin. “His voice was of 
beautiful quality and sympathetic in forte 
as well as in piano passages,” says the 


Neueste Anszeiger. 
* * * 


ONLY Italy is more exclusive than 
France or French-speaking Belgium 
in regard to the use of the vernacular on 
the opera stage. Paris, it is true, has heard 
Strauss’s “Salomé” sung in German, and 
as yet only in German, and it applauds 
Russian opera sung in Russian and makes 
no objection to the Italian language for the 
early Italian operas. But outside of Paris 
French-speaking opera centers insist upon 
the use of their own language. 

All the more striking, then, is the new- 
born “expansion policy” of the Théatre de 
la Monnaie, in Brussels. The elasticity of 
the institution’s rule of the vernacular hav- 
ing safely withstood the special perform- 
ances in Italian last Fall of “Rigoletto” and 
“Tosca,” with Mario Sammarco, Frieda 
Hempel and Anselmi as visiting stars, Di- 
rectors Guidé and Kufferath have decided 
to experiment at the end of the season with 
a new production of Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman,” sung entirely in German! 
“Opera in its own language,” though now 
practically a tradition with us here, is a 
new departure for a foremost Continental 
opera house. The new scenery will be a 
replica of the Bayreuth models. 

The ex-Metropolitan, Anton Van Rooy, 
who was a guest Hans Sachs on this stage 
in November, and is now singing Wotan 
in a freshly rehearsed “Walkiire,” made 
the pretext for a return engagement, will 
turn up in Brussels again in time to be the 
Dutchman, a role he sang in the first Bay- 
reuth performance of the work. A Frank- 
fort-on-Main tenor named Geutner will be 
engaged for Erik, while Lucy Weidt, one 
of the many possibilities for the insatiable 
Metropolitan, will be imported from Vi- 
enna to show Brussels the best German 
Senta. 

i oat 

HE balalaika, the peasants’ instrument, 

which, in the hands of a Russian or- 


chestra, recently captured the fancy of 
London music lovers, owes the neglect it 
has suffered so long, notes the Violin 


World, to the fact that when Christianity 
was introduced into Russia in the eleventh 
century the priests banned instrumental 
music on account of its association with the 
heathen rites connected with the religion 
that was being supplanted. This ban was 
so strict that people were excommunicated 
merely for listening to it. 


“In other words, nobody but a Russian 
could have written for the balalaika, and 
there were no composers of instrumental 
music in Russia owing to the prohibition of 
the clergy. Consequently this instrument 
was relegated to the background and has 
only survived among the peasants.” 

Conductor Andreef, the founder of the 
Russian Balalaika Orchestra, seems to be 
the first to have given serious attention to 
the instrument. He first heard it, played 
by a peasant, in his native town of Be- 
jétsk, in Tver, and it so attracted him that 
he decided to learn it, despite the preju- 
dice against it. Later, in St. Petersburg, he 
stirred up the music circles in which he 
played. The balalaika as improved by him 
is triangular in body, and the neck joins 
the apex of the triangle just as in any 
other stringed instrument played with a 
bow. It has three strings, and all five mem- 
bers of the family, the prima, secunda, 
viola, bass and double-bass—the first three 
have two strings in unison and the third a 
fourth higher, while the bass and double- 
bass have all three strings a fourth apart— 
are played pizzicato. 

* > 
W ITH his “Zeppelin” Symphony aus- 
piciously launched and his name mak- 
ing the rounds as that of the first com- 
poser of airship music, August Bungert 
seizes the psychological moment to an- 
nounce that he is now at work, and has 
been for some time, on a cycle of “music 
tragedies,” based on the “Iliad,” the cycle 
to complement his “Odysseus” Trilogy. 
The composer hopes to produce at least one 
of the “music tragedies” next year. 
* * * 


CENTENARY lovers have just discov- 

ered that they let an interesting anni- 
versary slip by them in the past year. It 
was in 1800, a London writer recalls, that 
Wesley and Benjamin Jacob began their 
remarkable organ performances at Surrey 
Chapel, which are not only interesting from 
their Bach connection, but were probably 
the earliest known recitals on the organ. 
The Surrey Chapel organ was one of the 
first in England to have separate pedal 
pipes. An extraordinary recital was given 
in this chapel on May 12, 1812, by Jacob 
and Dr. Crotch. It began at eleven A. M., 
and the program consisted of forty-six 
pieces, of which Crotch was responsible for 
twenty-four. Last on the list stood Han- 
del’s “Hallelujah,” played as an organ duet. 

* * * 


EIGNING astonishment at the ominous 
silence of musical prophets at the be- 
ginning of the year 1910 and the dearth of 
timely “warnings” to the music public, the 
London Daily Telegraph asks what is more 
easy than to predict that the present year 
will bring to light the world’s greatest tenor, 
the most marvellous infant prodigy ever 
seen or heard, and a serious disagreement 
between an opera impresario and one of 
his prima donnas. The appearance of two 
or three “second Tamagnos” and a handful 
of “reincarnations of Mozart,” and squab- 
bles between singers and their managers 


are, however, events of such obvious cer- 
tainty to the most listless observer that no 
seer now considers it worth while to men- 
tion them. 

The discovery of a Haydn manuscript, 
the appearance of 1,736 Variations from 
the pen of Max Reger, the “production 
shortly” of Strauss’s comic opera and the 
“approaching completion” of Boito’s “Ne- 
rone” are among the novel events the Tele- 
graph is willing to predict, and it adds, by 
way of putting concertgoers in an amiable 
mood, that several pianists will play Cho- 
pin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor, and that a 
good many violinists will essay Max 
Bruch’s G Minor Concerto. ‘lhis gentle 
art of prophecy could be carried much fur- 
ther without leaving perfectly secure 
ground. 

Tt Oe 
IANISTS in Germany are much inter- 
ested in a Bach “find” recently made 
by the composer, von Reznicek. Rummag- 
ing among dust-coated archives, he dragged 
out into the light an unpublished concerto 
-in E flat, for two pianos, by Philipp Eman- 
uel Bach. It consists of three movements, 
Allegro di Molto, Larghetto and Presto, 
which are linked together without any 
pauses between. The music is described as 
rich in melody and of faultless construc- 
tion. The accompanying orchestra consists 
of two flutes, as many horns in E flat and 
a string quartet. 
* * 

SOCIETY has been organized in Mi- 
lan for the purpose of reviving in- 
terest in Italian ballets and other stage 
spectacles that had their hour of popular- 
ity toward the middle of the last century, 
led by the Neapolitan school. The first 
fruits of the new society’s efforts have been 
successful performances in Turin of a 
ballet &@ grand spectacle by Giorzo, “Le 
Comte de Monte Christo,” the first to be 
exhumed. The Italian public is promised 
that it will soon be invited to renew ac- 
quaintance with the works of Petrella, Flo- 
tow, Cagnoni, Ferrari, Usiglio and the 
other composers whose glory passed with 
the vogue of the music in which they ex- 

celled. i Pee 


A BIBLICAL SYMPHONY 








The Composer, Frederic Gernsheim, 


Tells How He Wrote It 


The Temple, published at Louisville, Ky., 
gives an account of a new bibical symphony 
lately produced at a symphony concert of 
the Royal orchestra in Berlin. The title is 
“Miriam,” and the Temple says: 

Its author is the well-known German 
musician and composer, Frederic Gern 
sheim, who was born just 60 years ago, of 
Jewish parents. The new symphony is said 
to be beautiful and melodious, and was re 
ceived with enthusiasm. In a recent issue 
of the Alleqmeine Zeitung des Judentums, 
Professor Gernsheim gives some interest- 


_ing information about the origin of this 


work. “It was during my studies at the 
Leipsic Conservatory,” he says, “when I 


was about fourteen years old, that I heard 
for the first time Handel’s powerful ora- 
torio, ‘Israel in Egypt.’ I can still recall the 
impression it made on me. With each num- 
ber I fell more and more under the spell of 
this magnificent creation of melody, and 
when the last recitative resounded: ‘And 
Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand’—and a power- 
ful soprano, without any harmonic basis, 
free into the air, tuned forth the hymn in 
C major, on which the splendid final chorus 
is built up, the image of Miriam stood be- 
fore me, as distinct as one of the angels of 
Mellozzo da Forli in the sacristy of St. 
Peter’s Church at Rome. And the image 
never left me. For decades I saw her near 
me, timbrel in hand, and heard the song of 
victory that flowed from her mouth when 
her people was freed from bondage. And 
‘Miriam’s Song of Triumph’ formed the 
starting point of my C Minor Symphony. 
I wrote it in the year 1887. But Miriam’s 
sufferings, also, and those of her people, 
moved me at the conception of my work, 
and thus the first movement arose; a picture 
of the mood of oppression, of bondage, 
with several glimpses of light and hope. In 
its entirety, somber, impassioned, The sec- 
ond movement—adagio—is Miriam herself. 
In a superb Summer night, on the banks of 
the Nile, grieved by the sufferings of her 
people, she confides her sorrow, and her 
hopes also, to the stars. The third move- 
ment pictures the flight; in silence and 
haste the hosts follow one another during 
the night, hurrying toward the morning of 
deliverance.” 


GEBHARD BACK FROM TOUR 








Noted Pianist Returns From Trip 
Through the Middle States 


Boston, Jan. 17.—Heinrich Gebhard, the 
pianist, has returned from a tour of the 
Middle States, during which he played with 
distinction with the Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra and in a number of recitals. He 
gave a recital before the Harvard Musical 
Association in Boston last Friday, and is to 
play at Dartmouth College to-morrow. He 
will be soloist with the Damrosch Orches- 
tra in New York, January 30, and will be 
soloist again with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Cambridge, February 10, fol- 
lowing this by an appearance with the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra, New York, Feb 
ruary 25. March 15 Mr. Gebhard will be 
soloist with the Kneisel Quartet at a con- 
cert in New York, and on the 21st with 
the same organization at a concert in Cam- 
bridge. March 29 he will play at the Arens 
chamber concert in New York, and has a 
number of other important engagements 
where the dates have not been definitely de- 
cided upon as yet. This is one of Mr. Geb 
hard’s most successful seasons. D. L. L. 





A Pergolesi Society has been organized 
in Munich to publish new editions and give 
adequate public performances of the Ital- 
ian composer’s best works. Josef Schmid, 
the organist, is at its head. 
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ORGANISTS’ GUILD RAPIDLY 
EXPANDING IN INFLUENCE 


An Organization That Compasses Twenty-seven States and 
Includes Numerous Chapters in Canada—Its Worthy Objects 
and the Severe Tests It Imposes Upon Aspirants for Its 
Fellowship—Why Organ Recitals Are Always Free 











intend soon to have assistants to help me in 
this task, which is practically beyond the 
power of one man to accomplish. On June 
17 last a charter was granted the Guild by 
the Board of Regents in Albany, which 
provided that it should have the power to 


If song recitals, piano recitals, violin re- 
citals, ‘cello recitals—indeed, practically 
every kind of recitals—are seldom given 
free of charge, why is it that organ re- 
citals always form an exception? Merely 
because it is impossible to demand admis- 


sion to a church affair, says Warren R._ establish, form or disband chapters or 
Hedden, warden of the American Guild branches in any State of the Union or 
of Organists. Canada. The Regents are an extremely 

“Furthermore, organ recitals will con- powerful body, able to do much for or 


against such an organization, and the fact 
that they have thus aided us is gratifying 
proof that they have realized the impor- 
tance of the association.” 


tinue to be regarded as church affairs,” 
said Mr. Hedden, “until a good organ is 
built in some well-known concert hall. It 
is a mistake to believe that entertainments 
of this kind are not popular. The large 
attendance at good organ recitals disproves 
this. If a good instrument were to be built 
in Carnegie Hall there would be no need 
of hesitating to ask the customary recital 
prices. Unfortunately, the one there now 
is lamentably bad, and to construct one 
such as I have in mind would require the 
demolition of a number of the Carnegie 
Hall studios, for there is little space at 
present between the organ and the street. 
The cost of such alterations would be very 
great, and it might be difficult to find the 
person ready to make the outlay. The City 
College instrument is a good one, but that 
institution is in a locality difficult of ac- 
cess. The one in St. Paul’s Chapel, Colum 
bia University, leaves much to be desired 
because of the echo in the place. There- 
fore organ concerts will necessarily con- 
tinue to be held in the churches.” 

As to the work of the American Guild 
of Organists, which is itself instrumental! 
in giving many free recitals, Mr. Hedden 
says that the organization has accomplished 
more during the last eighteen months than 
during the previous seventeen years of its 
existence. In addition to its Canadian chap- 
ters, it is represented in twenty-seven 
States of the Union and is continuing to 
grow meee 

“The Guild is looked upon as supremely 
influential by the foremost musicians of 
England,” asserted the warden. “On one 
of my recent visits there | was apprised of 
this fact by the ‘Master of the King’s 
Musick,’ at Windsor. On learning of my 
connection with it he insisted that I remain 
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to lunch with him, even though urgent 
business made my immediate return to WARREN R. HEDDEN 
London necessary. | was obliged to sub- Warden of the American Guild of Or- 


mit, and during the entire afternoon we 
discussed the Guild and music in general. 
I was allowed to visit the Royal Chapel of 
the castle and to try the organ there, and 
was treated with many other marks of 


ganists 


The object of the American Guild of 
Organists is to advance the cause of worthy 


consideration. church music; to elevate the status of 

“Our membership includes every one of church organists; to obtain acknowledg- 
the leading organists in Boston, Philadel- ment of their position from the authorities 
phia, Chicago, San Francisco and New of the church; to raise the general effi- 
York, not to mention a vast number of _ ciency of organists by a system of exami- 
others. The Guild can even boast of ex- nations, and, finally, to provide a central 
tending its influence from Texas to the organization with a permanent home in the 
Arctic Circle, for we have a chapter far metropolis for the benefit of organists 
up in Northwestern Canada. The forma- throughout the country. 


The examinations for the various certifi- 
cates have been increased in difficulty and 
in scope. An idea of the knowledge with 
which aspirants to the certificates of Asso- 


tion of chapters was not always as rapid 
as it is now. I myself have founded four, 
two of them on successive days, and at 
present we are working in Michigan. I 


ciate and Fellow are supposed to be en- 
dowed may be gathered from the character 
of tests to be given next May. For the 
former certificates candidates must be able 
to play on the organ the whole or any part 
of the following works: 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, 
Book III, No. 10; Bach, Toccata and Fu- 
gue in D Minor, Book IV; Bach, Fugue in 
G Minor, Book IV, No. 7; Mendelssohn, 
Sonata in F Minor, first movement; Salo- 
mé, Sonata in C Minor, first movement; 
Merkel, Sonata, No. 4. F Minor, first move- 
ment; Rheinberger, Sonata No. 4, A Mi- 
nor, first movement; Guilmant, Sonata in 
D Minor; Handel, Sixth Organ Concerto; 
Dubois, Toccata in G. 

Besides this, he must be able to play at 
sight a trio for two manuals ‘and pedal, 
about eight bars in length; to play a quar- 
tet from vocal score, G and F clefs; to 
transpose at sight a chant or hymn tune 
into two keys not more than one tone above 
or below the printed music; to harmonize 
in four parts a given ieaody at sight; to 
adapt at sight a specimen of piano accom- 
paniment, making it effective on the or- 
gan, and, finally, to fill up a figured bass at 
sight without pedal. 

There is also an examination in counter- 
point and harmony on paper, away from 
the instrument, in which the candidate is 
obliged to add to a given cantus firmus in 
the soprano, an alto, tenor and bass part, 
note against note, using the G clef for the 
soprano, the C clef (third line) for the 
alto, the C clef (fourth line) for the tenor, 
and the F clef for the bass; and another 
one to add to a given cantus firmus in the 
alto or tenor three parts, one of which 
shall be two notes against one. Answers 
to two fugue subjects ‘must be written, and 
several questions on general musical knowl- 
edge answered. The test in harmony con- 
sists in harmonizing figured basses ‘and a 
given melody, and in correctly figuring a 
given choral, 

For those desirous of the certificate of 
Fellow, the following accomplishments are 
exacted : 

1. Each candidate will be required to 
play two of the following ten compositions. 


The candidate may make his own selec- 
tions from this list: 

Bach, “Fantasia and Fugue,” G minor, 
Book III (Peters); Bach, “Prelude and 
Fugue,” A minor, Book II (Peters); Bach, 
“Prelude and Fugue,” B minor, Book II 
(Peters) ; Bach, “Toccata,” F major, Book 


III (Peters); Merkel, “Second Sonata,” G 
minor; Guilmant, “First Sonata, D minor; 
Rheinberger, “Sonata in F Sharp Major”; 
Widor, “Sixth Symphony,” first movement ; 
Mendelssohn, “Fourth Sonata”; Thiele, 
“Concertsatz,” C minor. 2. Read at sight 
a trio for two manuals and pedals. 3. Read 
at sight eight bars of vocal score in C, G 
and F clefs. Transpose a short passage 
in reduced score not more than one major 
third up or down. 5. Harmonize a given 
melody at sight. 6. Improvise on a given 
theme. 7. Harmonize a figured bass at 
sight. 

Paper work away from organ—two hours 
and a half allowed for this paper: 
monize a given melody in four parts, add- 
ing alto, tenor and bass, using proper clefs, 
soprano clef, alto clef in third line, tenor 
clef in fourth line. 2. Harmonize a figured 
bass, adding soprano, alto and tenor, proper 


clefs. 3. Write an exercise in five part 
counterpoint, cantus firmus in the bass, 
note against note (proper clefs.) 4. Write 


an exercise in four parts in florid counter- 
point, cantus firmus in the soprano. (Prop 
er clefs.) 

Two hours and a half allowed for this 


Har-’ 


paper : Write out the exposition of a 
four- salon fugue on a given theme or sub- 
ject and show a canonical stretto. Write 
answers to several questions in yp Pte, 
musical knowledge. 3. Orchestrate an ex- 
cerpt from some standard work (optional). 
4. Write answers to two given fugue sub- 
jects. 5. Write a short essay, about two 
hundred words, on a given subject. After 
June, 1910, orchestration will be obligatory. 





LANCASTER CHORAL SOCIETY 





Mme. de Moss and Gwilym Miles Assist 
in Its Excellent Concert 


LANCASTER, Pa., Jan. 
Choral Society of 150 
proud in its concert of Monday evening, 
giving its most artistic and successful ef- 
forts to the interpretation of a varied and 
exacting program. It had the notable as- 
sistance of Mary Hissem de Moss, of New 
York, as soprano soloist, and of Gwilym 
Miles, of New York, baritone. The society 
singing wi " under the direction of Pro- 
fessor H. Kirkland, who had been labor- 
ing th BO with the chorus for a long 
time in rehearsals, which brought their most 
gratifying reward on Monday. 

Mme. de Moss’s singing provided rare 
pleasure for her audience, her sweet, clear 
and flexible voice and expressive method of 
employing it combining in a delectable 
manner. Mr. Miles is an old favorite in 
Lancaster, where he sang at the last con- 
cert here, when “Elijah” was rendered. He 
again proved his fine vocal powers, which 
seemed peculiarly adapted to the music 
which the program allotted to him. 


15.—The Lancaster 
singers did itself 


One of Mme, de Moss’s solos was a 
song, “A Birthday,” written for her and 
dedicated to her by its composer, Mr. 


Woodman. 


PATERSON’S MUSIC F ESTIVAL 


Nordica, Schumann-Heink and Other 
Noted Artists Engaged for It 


Paterson, N. J., Jan. 17—Mme. Nordica 
and Mme. Schumann-Heink will be the 
particular stars of the music festival next 
Spring, which is expected to surpass in 
brilliancy the one of last year. Many other 
renowned artists will help to make the fes- 
tival notable. 

Following are a few of them: Campa- 
nari, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
House; Henri Scott, bass of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House; Domenico Russo, tenor 
of the Manhattan; Fannie Bloomfield-Zeis- 
ler, pianist; Mme. Josephine Jacoby, con- 
tralto; Helen Waldo, the contralto who 
sings children’s songs in costume; Caro- 
line Mehr-Hardy, soprano; Claude Cun- 
ningham, baritone. 





Leopold Damrosch’s “Ruth and Naomi” 
to Be Performed 


In memory of his father, Leopold Dam- 
rosch, Frank Damrosch will present the 
former’s Scriptural idyll for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, entitled “Ruth and 
Naomi,” on February 15, at Carnegie Hall, 
The work will be sung by the People’s 
Choral Union, assisted by the Oratorio 
Society and the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra. 





Opera at Sea by Wireless 


A wireless telegraph system by which it 
is hoped to send the music of the perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera House to 
ships at sea is being installed on the roof 
of that establishment. 
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RACHMANINOFF AND 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Third Piano Concerto Emphasizes 
His High Position as Pianist 
and Composer 


Sergei Rachmaninoff was the soloist with 
the Philharmonic Society of New York at 
its concert on Sunday afternoon, January 
16, at Carnegie Hall, playing on this occa- 





sion his Third Piano Concerto. The fol- 
lowing program was given: 

Bach, Suite for Orchestra; Rachmaninoff, 
Piano Concerto No. 3; Wagner, “Vorspiel and 
Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde’; Smetana, 
Overture, “The Bartered Bride.” 


Rachmaninoff again demonstrated the tre- 
mendous popularity which he has gained 
since coming to America. ihere is some- 


thing about the man so simple and human, 
and at the same time so powerful, so ar- 
tistically mighty, that his appeal is a dual 
one—the appeal of strength as well as of 
quality. Lhe scenes of enthusiasm at Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon proved 
that Rachmaninoff has made for himself a 
great place in America, and, whereas he has 
been known betore this as the composer of 
the C Sharp Minor Frelude, he will now be 
remembered by the great works which he 
has been conceiving and executing since his 
name was first heard in America. 

lhe Third Concerto was briefly dealt 
with after the composer’s performance ot 
it with the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
lo speak of it further, it may be said that 
its first theme is one of quiet gravity, sug- 
gesting nothing sensational and little that 
is even forcetul. Lhe second theme, which 
is destined tor a great use in the develop- 
ment of the concerto, is given first in rhyth- 
mic staccatos by the orchestra, and is then 
sung in an entirely different vein by the 
piano, the contrast bringing out all the more 
strongly the rare beauties of this melody. 
lt is a melody to haunt one, and to tyran- 
nize over the memory by night and by day. 

There is none of the conventionality 
usually to be found in concertos in the tutti 
passages. hese are worked out with a 
symphonic and a poetic significance that 
commands as much interest trom the audi- 
ence as do the finest passages for the solo 
instrument. A notable feature of the first 
movement is the re-entrance of the orches- 
tra after the cadenza against a fine tonal 
filigree instead of the too frequent trill. 
The latter part of the movement develops 
the second theme with eloquent and haunt- 
ing beauty. 

The second movement is typical of the 
world of golden lights and golden glooms 
which Rachmaninoff builds up about him. 
He hypnotizes himself, as it were, into 


these deep moods, and with insistent con- 
tinuity of rhythm draws his hearers with 
him into this sombre, poetic world of his 
conceiving. One’s memory of this second 
movement is of its mood rather than of its 
melodies. 

Both themes of the last movement are 
strongly rhythmic. The second gallops 
along in a manner most engaging and fasci- 
nating, and is worked out with great skill 
and beauty. There is much exquisite figura- 
tion in this movement, built upon the fertile 
second theme of the first movement. | 
climax is all the more powerful because 
Rachmaninoff’s natural sanity and reserve 
throughout the work. Tnis Rachmaninoff is 
a mighty fellow. 

Mahler gave his audience a sensation by 
conducting the Bach suite seated at a kla- 
vier, such as was employed in the time of 
Bach, and playing upon it the continuo, 
which was an integral part of these early 
compositions. This continuo was a bass 
part which the klavier player had before 
him, which was figured to indicate the ‘har- 
monies necessary to employ. It is not 
known to-day precisely what the klavier 
player made of this opportunity—whether 
he merely filled in with chords or impro- 
vised elaborately. This probably depended 
much upon the skill and originality of the 
player. Mr. Mahler gave his continuo har- 
monic and contrapuntal character. The in- 
strument which he used is built on the prin- 
ciple of the modern pianoforte, with the 
action changed so that the sound produced 
is like the harpsichord, although stronger. 
The effect was both interesting and delight- 
ful, although the precision of the orchestra 
was considerably impaired through the con- 
ductor’s inability to use his hands except 
during passages when the klavier was silent 
or when he could disengage one or the 
other from the klavier part. 

The suite was given by request, and 
proved an experiment well worth while. 
It was made up of the overture in B minor 
from the second suite; the Rondo and Badi- 
nerie, both in B minor, also from the sec- 
ond suite; the famous Air in D Major from 
the third suite, and the Gavotte in D Major 
from the third suite. 

The “Vorspiel and Liebestod” of “Tris- 
tan” had a reading rich in orchestral ef- 
fectiveness and laudable in its dynamic re- 
serve in the brass choir. It must be said, 
however, that Mr. Mahler in general gives 
the impression of being an intellectual dic- 
tator, controlling the interpretation from 
without rather than as one who submerges 
himself in the emotion of the work. One 
feels at every moment that he is “boss,” and, 
master that he is, this is sometimes a little 
disconcerting to one who prefers no par- 
ticularly noticeable personality to come be- 
tween himself and the creator of music. 

The Smetana was taken at a great pace, 
and brought the concert to a brilliant end. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 





John Powell, the Virginia pianist, played 
at the first Chappell Ballad Concert of the 
new year in London. 


RESENTS INVASION 
QF ITALIAN OPERA 


Paris Aroused Over What Critics 
Call Flood of Musical 
Corruption 


Paris, Jan. 15.—The revival of Leonca- 
vallo’s “Paillasse,” at the Opéra Comique, 
has aroused the Paris critics to a storm of 
protest. The opera has been finely mounted 
and is well sung, but is greeted by hisses 
on its every performance. The united opin- 
ion of the critics has been expressed by 
Pierre Lalo, musical editor of Le Temps, 


who regards the opera as “vulgarly vio- 
lent,” and laments “that still another Ital- 
ian musical composition should be put upon 
our stage.” He continues: 

“This invasion of the most degraded mu- 
sical art in the world must cease. The 
Opéra Comique has already brought out 
the ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ of Mascagni, also 
the ‘Vie de Bohéme,’ the ‘Tosca’ and the 
‘Madama Butterfly’ of Puccini, and now a 
fifth Italian work comes here which sur- 
passes all the rest in coarseness and base- 
ness. ‘Paillasse’ is the music of bad morals, 
bad company, bad report and of ill fame. 
This is the third great wave of musical 
corruption that has come here from Italy. 

“For two hundred years it has been the 
function of Italy to corrupt musical thought 
and manners. Ever since Italian music and 
French music have existed it has been the 
mission of Italian music to cause the deca- 
dence and degradation of French music. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century the 
opéra bouffe of Naples ruined our lyric 
tragedy and classical music, and in the 
early part of the nineteenth century the cav- 
atinas and roulades of Rossini annihilated 
the last vestiges of French art. To-day this 
third pernicious flood tide from Italy is 
beginning to drown us. There was at least 
a certain amount of elegance and light 
grace in the school of Rossini, but the 
musical works of Italy to-day are com- 
monplace, trivial and ear-marked with com- 
plaisant vulgarity. A period of degrada- 
tion is approaching like that of from 1840 
to 1860 which Berlioz described, and dur- 
ing which Berlioz bitterly complained that 
he had been compelled to live.” 








Premiére of “Die Férster Christ’l” 

“Die Forster-Christ’)” (“Christ’l, the For- 
esters Daughter”), an operetta which has 
met with success in Berlin and Vienna, re- 
ceived its first New York presentation, Jan- 
uary 14, at the Irving Place Theater. It is 
light opera of the German type, the music 
of a light and tuneful nature, by Georg 
Jarno, and the book by Bernard Buch- 
binder. The title rdle was taken by Lucie 


Engelke, a prima donna from the Metro- 
pole Theater, Berlin, who sang pleasingly 
and acted vivaciously. Manager Theodor 
Bugarth, of the Irving Place stock com- 
pany, had the part of Kaiser Josef 1], and 
Rudolph Koch sang the principal tenor 
role of Foeldoessy. 


GUCKENBERGER RECITALS 








More Than Fifty Boston Students Par- 
ticipate in Programs 


Boston, Jan. 17.—More than fifty pupils 
of the Guckenberger School of Music, Ben- 
jamin Guckenberger, director, took part in 
the series of midyear pupils’ recitals in 
Steinert Hall, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings last week. In 
the pianoforte department four grades of 
pupils, ranging in age from seven to twenty 


years, appeared. Pupils in the violin de- 
partment and in the vocal classes, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Guckenberger, also took 


part. The work of the young pupils was 
particularly noteworthy, and reflects credit 
upon Mr. Guckenberger and the members 
of the faculty, 

The programs began each evening with 
ensemble playing, in which ten students 
took part, using five pianos. The finished 
performances given by pupils of Mrs. Guck- 
enberger’s vocal class in part-songs for 
women’s voices is particularly deserving of 
mention. In several of the numbers on the 
program the second piano part was played 
by Mr. Guckenberger. This is the second 
year of the school, and the showing both in 
the number of pupils taking part and in 
the quality of their performances shows 
that success and advancement are attend- 
ing the efforts of those interested in the 
institution, D kL L 


FLORENCE AUSTIN TRIUMPHS 








Talented Violinist Receives Ovations at 
Two Concerts in East 


Florence Austin, the violinist, has been 
busy in New York and the vicinity filling 
engagements preliminary to her concert tour 
through the West. Her last two engage- 
ments were in Union Hill and Bayonne, 
NM. Js 

In the former city she was an assisting 
artist with the Eintracht Singing Society, 
playing with thirty men from the New York 
Philharmonic Society. Her solo on this 
occasion was the Andante and Finale from 
the Mendelssohn Concerto. Her success 
was so great in this work that she was im- 
mediately re-engaged for a concert in April 
with the same organization. 

At the concert in Bayonne she was the 
assisting artist with the Women’s String 
Quartet, and played as solos numbers by 
Musin and Sarasate. Her success was un- 
equivocal. 

Miss Austin has also been re-engaged by 
John Hyatt Brewer for a concert with the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club on February 1. 
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SONATA RECITAL BY 
MR. AND MRS. MANNES 


Grieg Composition Delights Hearers 
at Third of New York 
Concert Series 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes gave the 
third of their series of sonata recitals at 
the Stuyvesant Theater, New York, last 
Sunday evening, and an audience that filled 
almost every seat in the house showed its 
pleasure at the admirable work of the two 
artists by loud applause at the conclusion 
The program 





of each movement played. 
consisted of four numbers: Beethoven’s So 
nata in G, op. 30, No. 3; César Franck’s 
Sonata in A, a “Romance” for violin and 
piano by Leopold Damrosch, and last, and 
best of all, Grieg’s divinely inspired Sonata 
in C Minor. 

This latter, the most notable offering of 
the evening, was first on the list. That it 
should have received more applause than 
any of the other works goes without say- 
ing, for never was there an audience so 
cold as not to surrender unconditionally to 
the indescribable loveliness of this one of 
the supreme products of Grieg’s fancy. 
Unlike so many compositions of this 
form the hearer experiences actual regret 
when it is over, and wishes that the Nor- 
wegian master had followed the example 
of so many other moderns and still further 
prolonged its duration, Each of the three 
movements is a veritable mine of delicious 
melody, and it would take columns to point 
out even a small part of its apparently in- 
exhaustible charm. Seldom did Grieg con- 
ceive a melody of more tear-compelling 
loveliness than the opening phrases of the 
allegretto espressivo given to the piano. 
One highly noteworthy feature which 
seems to have escaped critical notice is the 
startling resemblance of the second theme 
of the opening division to the wonderful 
melody of the piu mosso section in the 
composer's great triumphal march from 
“Sigurd Josalfar.” 

Inspired no doubt by the ineffable beau- 
ties of the sonata, the two artists gave it 
an interpretation that was calculated to 
arouse much delight, even though this thea- 
ter’s acoustics are not most tavorable to 
this kind of music. To Mrs. Mannes the 
very greatest credit must be given for her 
exquisite and sympathetic treatment of the 





David and Clara Mannes, Who Completed Their Series of Sonata Recitals at 


the Stuyvesant Theater in New York Sunday Night 
piano part. The Beethoven sonata, which terized by the highest kind of inspiration 
followed, though dainty and graceful, is not or anything approaching it. The first move- 
of the most significant masterworks, and ment, an allegretto ben moderato, is the 
consequently suffered by comparison de- best portion of the thing, being the most 
spite the excellent rendering. melodious and the most emotional. The re 
Considerable applause rewarded Mr. maining divisions are colored with a spirit 
Mannes for his heartfelt playing of the of gentle melancholy, but the developments 
rather anemic and insipid “Romance,” and of their not overinteresting themes are car- 
again after the Franck sonata, which closed _ ried out to a point of prolixity and dullness. 
the concert. The work itself is not charac- H. F. P. 





Ball-Goold Quartet in Buffalo Concert 


BuFFALo, Jan. 17.—At the third Saturday 
afternoon musicale, which took place on 
January 15 at D’ Youville College, the pro- 
gram was given by the Ball-Goold Quartet, 
with Mme. Blaauw, pianist, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter B. Howke, soprano. The program be- 
gan with Arthur Foote’s charming and 
beautiful trio in C minor, which was de- 
lightfully played. Especially noticeable 
was the manner in which each melodic 
phrase was raised into due prominence, and 
also the admirable background furnished 


Edith Haines-Kuester’s Compositions 


at N. Y. MS. Society 


The Manuscript Society of New York, 
Franz X. Arens, president, will have at its 
next meeting, February 8, as its main fea- 
ture, compositions by Edith Haines-Kues- 
ter, with the composer at the piano. 

Lorene Rogers-Wells will sing the cycle, 
“In Helena’s Garden” (words by Richard 


for such melodic sentences. Mention 
should be made of the fine tone secured by 
the ‘cellist, T. A. Goold. The “Andante 
con moto” and “Scherzo” from Schubert’s 
Trio in E Flat and a Quintet in D, by 
Arensky, were given a smoothly flowing, 
admirably shaded performance, with excel 
lent balance, tone and style of delivery. 
Mrs. Hawke, whose sweet and clear voice 
showed a distinct gain in breadth and full- lé 
ness, sang five songs by Schubert with \W atson Gilder), and Mrs. Wallace Cahill 
repose and intelligent conception of the Ayre will sing “One Hour” and “Spring- 
text, “Der Wachtelschlag,” being especially time of Love,” the latter a waltz song ar- 
enjoyable. M. M. H. ranged from Moszkowski’s waltz op. 34. 


FINE CONCERTS BUT 
FEW TQ HEAR THEM 


Cleveland Turns Out Small Audi- 
ences Despite Strong and 
Varied Attractions 





CLEVELAND, Jan. 17.—Another week filled 
with lots of good musical affairs and houses 
not any too good has just passed. Pepito 
Arriola, the wonderful child pianist, gave a 
recital at Gray’s Armory Tuesday evening 
to an audience of from eleven to twelve 
hundred. The seating capacity is nearly 
twenty-two hundred. The recital ought to 
have taxed the capacity of the house. 

The same evening the Mendelssohn Club 
(formerly the Lakewood Choral Society) 
gave its opening concert on the West Side. 
Under the direction of the capable con- 
ductor, Ralph Everett Sapp, there has been 
a marked improvement over last season. 
lhe soloists—Clara G, Trimble, soprano, 
and John B. Miller, tenor, did some credit- 
able work, and were well received. The 
work of Herbert Sisson at the organ, and 
of Ida M. Haefele at the piano, deserves 
mention, as does also that of Mrs. L. A. 
Andrews, soprano and a member of the 
club. The concert was held at the Franklin 
Avenue M. E. Church, 

On Thursday evening Dr. Ludwig Will 
ner, ably supported by Conrad V. Bos at 
the piano, was heard in recital at Gray’s 
Armory by a fair-sized house. The concert 
was under the local management of Mrs. 
Adella Prentiss Hughes. As usual, Dr. 
Willner was most impressive, and his work 
was enjoyed just as much as the first time 
he sang here. 

Our own Sol Marcosson, the violinist, 
and Mrs. Marcosson gave a recital at the 
Lake Erie College, Painsville, O., last Tues 
day evening to a good house. A. F. W. 


Maurice Kaufman Plays at Two Mu- 
sicales 

Maurice Kaufman, violinist and first vio- 
lin in the Philharmonic Trio and the Kauf- 
man Quartet, was soloist at the Mozart 
Club concert, in the Hotel Astor, on Janu- 
ary 8, playing selections by Brahms, Joa- 
chim, Vivaldi, Sarasate and Wieniawski, 
and at a musicale at the Essex ~ounty 
Country Club, West Or ange, N. J.,,on Jan- 
uary 10, on which occasion he performed a 
Beethoven Romance, the Hubay “Czardas” 
and the Ballade and Polonaise of Vieux- 
temps. On each occasion Mr. Kaufman 
was received with favor, being compelled to 
respond to the hearty applause. 








Giacinta della Rocca at the Pleiades Club 

Giacinta della Rocca, violinist, was a 
guest of honor at the last Sunday evening 
dinner of the Pleiades Club, other guests 
being Mme. de Pasquale and Laurence 
Irving. Miss della Rocca’s playing was re- 
ceived with much applause. 

A new fairy opera, “Prince Goldenhair 
and the Goose-Girl,” by Hans Jelmoli, had 
a successful premiére in Zurich at Christ- 
mas-time. 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 





“For a generation, to my personal knowl- 
edge, singers have been the laughing-stock 
of other branches of the musical profes- 
sion, on account of their pitiable inaccuracy 
in reading music,” writes Mr. Cole in the 
forew ord of a pamphlet* which he offers as 

“some relief’ for the situation he men- 
tions. His hypothesis is: “First, that the 
commonly accepted musical notation is very 
dificult and confusing to vocalists (unless 
they happen to be gifted with absolute 
pitch), even though it may be nearly all 
that could be desired for instrumentalists ; 
and, second, that any method of sight-sing- 
ing which is based on tonality or scale- 
relation fails when it is applied to music 
which modulates freely or in which the 
tonalities are many and obscure, because 
such a method demands of the singer a de- 
gree of expert knowledge which is rarely 
found outside the musical profession.” He 
contends that “musicians as a class do not 
realize the musical darkness in which the 
average singer lives; that the endowment 
of a good voice is but rarely accompanied 
by a corresponding degree of musical in- 
stinct; that the training of the average 
singer is one-sided and illogical; that the 
vast majority of singers are attempting to 
speak a language which they cannot read; 
that the lack of natural musical instinct, 
combined with the existing musical nota- 
tion, makes the task of the singer most dif- 
ficult.” 

As the remedy for these conditions, Mr. 
Cole suggests the adoption of the “interval 
method,” which, he claims, though old, is 
unknown to or unapplied by nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of every thousand sing- 
ers. Some way of compelling students of 
music to establish the habit of thinking in- 
tervals is needed, he contends, to make this 
niethoc practical, and he has devised and 
copyrighted a system of “interval-syllables,” 
which he thinks will facilitate the forma- 
tion of such a habit. He says that he 
knows his method “to be adequate to all 
grades of music, from the simplest to the 
most difficult. I know also that it is fully 
adapted to the needs of the average student 
of music from the beginning to the end of 
his amateur or professional studies.” 

Mr. Cole’s suggestions, as explained in 
detail, are commended to the examination 
of teachers of vocal culture, organists and 
choir-directors. Their author’s qualifica- 
tions to speak upon the subject are evident 
from the fact of his long experience as a 
teacher of sight-singing and from his posi- 
tion as director of music in the Brookline, 
Mass., public schools; teacher in the sol- 
feggio and public school music departments 
of the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic; department of public school music, 
Boston University, and conductor of the 
People’s Choral Union of Boston. 


*“The Sight-Singing Situation in  English- 
Speaking Nations, with a Sure Relief for the 
Same.’” By Samuel Winkley Cole, for twenty-five 
years a teacher of sight-singing and an investiga- 
tor of sight-singing methods, Distributed free 
until June 1, 1910, on receipt of two-cent stamp, 
by the author, New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Mass. 


* * * 


Of considerable musical interest is the 
new historical sketch* of the thirty-seven 
years’ career of the Oratorio Society of 
New York, recently published by its exec- 
utive committee. The little volume con- 
tains a vast amount of information relative 
to the numerous productions of new works 


*An historical sketch of thirty-seven seasons of 
the Oratorio Society of New York. Distributed 
by the Society, William Burnet Tuthill, Secretary, 
No. 287 Fourfh Avenue, New York. 





by the society, and long lists of distin- 
guished assisting artists, many of them 
now dead, and others, comparatively ob- 
scure two decades ago, now risen to fame. 

The pamphlet opens with an account of 
the founding of the society with twenty- 
eight members, at the home of the late 
Leopold Damrosch, and gives the various 
facts of its growth, together with the story 
of previously existing choral societies. 
There are lists of works presented, partici- 
pating singers and the names of officers for 
the various years, 

Among the notable landmarks in the ca- 
reer of the society have been the presenta- 
tions of such works as Wagner’s “Parsi- 
fal” (for the first time in this country in 
concert form), with a cast comprising such 
distinguished names as Marianne Brandt, 
August Kraemer, Emil Fischer, Max Hein- 
rich and Philip Lehmler; of Schumann’s 
“Faust,” with Clementine de Vere, Olive 
Fremstad, Heinrich Meyn, Henry Lincoln 
Case, and of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
with Etelka Gerster, Annie Louise Cary, 
Italo Campanini, A. E. Stoddard. 





URGE FREE ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS IN NEW YORK 


Representatives of Central Federated 
Union Want High-Class Music 
Under Municipal Auspices 


A letter from the Central Federated 
Union, urging free municipal orchestral 
concerts in New York, was sent to the 
Board of Estimate last week. The com- 
munication asked an appropriation “to pro- 
vide for a series of public orchestral con- 
certs for the production of high-class music 
as an educational feature for the benefit of 
those unable to pay for the privilege of 
hearing the works of the great masters as 
produced in our opera houses.” 

The letter to the board was signed by 
Ernest Bohm, corresponding secretary of 
the union, who added in his communica- 
tion: “We feel that it would be money 
well spent and the small amount entailed 
more than pay in the educational results 
obtained.” 

A committee of three from the union, 
headed by Morris Brown, appeared at the 
Board of Estimate meeting, January 14, to 
push the organization’s request, and from 
the manner in which the deputation was 
received the suggestion seems to have been 
seriously considered. 

“Can you get us the literature relative 
to the holding of such concerts in other 
cities in this country and abroad?” Mayor 
Gaynor inquired, 

“I don’t know whether we can get this 
information,” replied the spokesman. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” returned the Mayor, 
“but we'll see what we can do toward find- 
ing it out, too.” 

The matter was referred to the Comp- 
troller and the new Park Commissioner, 
Charles B. Stover. 








Americans in “Madama Butterfly” 
Abroad 


Jane Osborn Hannah, who made her deé- 
but recently at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is one of the army of American 
sopranos who serve to introduce the hero- 
ine of “Madama Butterfly” to German 
audiences. Geraldine Farrar made the Puc- 
cini opera a success in Berlin, where Flor- 
ence Easton, who has been identified with 


opera in this country, although English by 
birth, is now singing the role since the de- 
parture of Miss Farrar and Emmy Destinn 
from the Royal Opera House. Marguerite 
Lemon sang the role first in Mainz and 
Marcella Craft in Kiel and Munich. The 
singer who carried the opera to triumph in 
Hamburg last Winter was Bella Alten, not 
an American, although most of her career 
has been passed at the Metropolitan.— 
New York Sun. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK IN DENVER 





Great Reception for Contralto, Despite 
Big Horse Show Competition 


Denver, Cor., Jan. 17.—Notwithstanding 
the simultaneous occurrence of a national 
attraction, Stock and Horse Show, on the 
same evening, Trinity Methodist Church 
was packed to the doors on January 11 for 
the recital of Mme. Schumann-Heink. The 
applause was of the kind that few artists 
are ever fortunate enough to arouse, and 
the encores were almost as numerous as 
the regular numbers. The latter consisted 
of all manner of things that could show 
the singer’s powers from every point of 
view, the first two parts of the program 
being given over to operatic excerpts in 
German, French and Italian, the part Ger- 
man lieder and the last American songs. 
There was the Vitellia air from Mozart's 
“Titus,” the familiar one from “Samson 
and Dalila,” “Ah! Mon Fils,” from the 
“Prophet,” and the Waltraute scene from 
“Gotterdammerung.” ‘The lieder were by 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Strauss, 
Weingartner and Stein, while the home- 
made material was the work of Nevin, 
Chadwick and Bonds. 

The contralto was in glorious form, and 
in every number displayed an artistic ver- 
satility that was nothing short of astound- 
ing. It is difficult to resist the temptation 
to dwell indefinitely on the manner in 
which each subtlety of technic and expres- 
sion was brought out. the splendid ac- 
companiments played by Katherine Hoff- 
man proved of material assistance, and she 
was given an ovation along with the star. 





NEW CLASSICAL DANCER 





Boston’s Back Bay Set Sees One of Its 
Number in Barefoot Performances 


Boston, Jan. 15.—Another classical bare- 
foot dancer has developed in the person of 
Mme, De Pierrefeu, who was Elsa Tudor, 
a society girl of the Back Bay before her 
marriage, and who made her first profes- 
sional appearance last night in classical 
barefoot dances. Her audience was repre- 
sentative of the Back Bay set, and it was 
well pleased with the dancer’s efforts. Spe- 
cial scenery had been prepared for her 
Dance of the Elementals, and also for her 
Salamander, or Fire Spirit, Dance. In the 
latter the curtain parts, disclosing the 
dancer sleeping, like Briinnhilde, on the 
rock surrounded by fire. She slowly rises, 
purified by the flames, and enters the light. 
rhis typifies the cleansing of the soul. 

In her dance of the Cave Dweller she in- 
terpreted the emotion of primitive man. 
The dance resembled a sailor’s hornpipe. 
Mme. De Pierrefeu appeared from a cave, 
clothed in skins, her legs bare to the knees. 
She made a hit in her Blue Danube waltz 
and the Dagger Dance. Her lack of dra- 
pery was confined solely to arms and legs 
to the knees. Her dances included an in- 
terpretation of the Gnome, or earth spirit; 
the Undine, or water spirit; the Sylph, or 
air spirit, and the Rosary. The festival or- 
chestra furnished the music. 


NARRAGANSETT SOCIETY’S 
FINE CHORAL CONCERT 


A Difficult Program Carried Through to 
Success Under Leadership of 
Dr. Jules Jordan 


ProvipENcE, Jan, 17.—The Narragansett 
Choral Society gave the first concert of its 
present season at the Hazard Memorial 
Hall, in Peace Dale, last Wednesday eve- 
ning, before a large and discriminating 
audience. The following was the program: 





“A Little Bird in the Air,’’ from “King Olaf,” 
Elgar; “‘Go Song of Mine” (Chorus in six parts), 
Elgar; Soprano solo, ‘‘Ave Maria,” from “Oteilo,”’ 
Verdi; Cantata, ‘‘To Thee He Hath Shown,” J. S. 
Bach; Cantata, “The- Seven Last Words of 
Christ,”’ Dubois. 


The chorus, largely increased this year, 
gave an excellent account of itself in the 
arduous task set for it. Its singing from 
first to last showed the most careful prep- 
aration. The Bach number especially was 
sung with excellent effect, its difficulties 
being surmounted with ease, while the 
beauty and solemn tenderness of the cho- 
ral part of the Dubois number was pre- 
sented in a most praiseworthy manner. An- 
other triumph was achieved in the six-part 
chorus by Elgar, which impressed the audi- 
ence as a wondrously beautiful composi- 
tion, full of effective writing. 

The assisting soloists were Mrs. Evelyn 
Jordan Johnson, soprano; Walter E. Rog- 
ers, tenor, and C. Wilson Stanwood, bari- 
tone, all of Providence and pupils of Dr. 
Jules Jordan. Mrs. Johnson sang her solo 
number with beautiful voice and musicianly 
charm and her part in the Dubois Cantata 
with much impressiveness. In the Bach 
Cantata both the tenor and baritone solos 
were well-nigh faultlessly sung. Mrs, John- 
son and Mr. Rogers had been heard before 
at these concerts in Peace Dale, but it was 
Mr. Stanwood’s first visit and his first ap- 
pearance at a concert of this kind. He was 
credited with having one of the best bari- 
tones ever heard at these concerts, and, 
moreover, he sang with excellent expres- 
sion throughout. 

The accompaniments, 
Lucien Kimball, pianist, were altogether 
helpful and satisfactory. The whole per- 
formance was under the direction of Dr. 
Jules Jordan, conductor of the Arion Club 
of Providence, who brought out to the full 
the beauties of the music and imparted con- 
fidence to chorus and soloists alike. 
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Third Chamber Concert of 
Symphony 


The third chamber concert in the series 
under the auspices of the People’s Sym- 
phony Auxiliary Club will be given at 
Cooper Union Hall, New York, Monday 
evening, January 24, by the Adele Margulies 


People’s 


Trio—Adele Margulies, pianist; Leopold 
Lichtenberg, violinist, and Leo Schulz, 
‘cellist. The program will be as follows: 


Mendelssohn, Trio, Op. 49, D Minor; Group of 
Piano Soli Representing the Romantic Period— 
(a) Schubert, Menuetto, Op. 78; (b) Schubert, 
Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 2: (c) Weber, Invitation 
to the Dance; (d) Mendelssohn, Spinning Song, 
and (e) Mendelssohn- Bartholay, Scherzo, Op. 16, 
No. 2; Tschaikowsky, Trio, A Minor, “In Mem- 
ory of a Great Artist.” ‘ 

The soloist will be Elizabeth Hargrove, 


pianist, 





Ann Arbor to Hear Tina Lerner 


Tina Lerner has been engaged to sing in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., under the auspices of 
the University School of Music, on May 
20. Thus another important engagement is 
added to the long list secured for the young 
Russian pianist this season. 
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TOLEDO CHOIR WHICH HAS PRESENTED MANY IMPORTANT CHORAL WORKS 





























Herbert Foster Sprague and the Vested Choir of Trinity Episcopal Church, Toledo, O. Mr. Sprague is the Second From the Left of the Picture. 


Of the chorus choirs of 
is that of 


ToLepo, Jan. 24 
Toledo, O., 
Trinity Episcopal Church, which sings un 
der the Foster 
Sprague, choirmaster and organist. The 
chorus consists of fifty-three men and boys, 
and is entirely a paid choir. During each 
season the choir gives numerous choral 
works in addition to performing its regular 
services in the church. Among the great 
choral works which have been recently 


one of the foremost 


direction of Herbert 


Has Presented Many of the Greater Choral Works in Concert. 


given are: Handel's “Messiah,” Mendels 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and “Hear My 
Prayer,” Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus,” 


Dubois’s “Seven Last Words” and Merca- 


dante’s work of the same name, Macfar- 
lane’s “Message from the Cross,” Gaul’s 
“Passion,” Barnby’s “Rebekah,” Gounod’s 


“Gallia,” Sullivan’s “Prodigal Son,” Gade’s 
“Christmas Eve,” Shelley’s “Death and 
Life,” Garrett’s “Harvest Cantata,” and 
Spohr’s “God, Thou Are Great.” 

The principal concert of this year will be 


devoted to a rendition of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio, “The Elijah.” The 
these concerts are usually members of the 
choir, and the young boys who sing are 
especially popular with the large audiences 
which attend. 

In addition to the regular choir of boys 
and men, there are two women’s choirs, 
maintained in the church, which furnish 
music for the extra services and frequently 
combine with the larger choir 

Under the direction of Mr. Sprague these 


soloists of 


This Organization 


choirs have attained to a large degree of 
efficiency, and the rendition of any new 
choral work which is undertaken under his 
direction is considered an event of musical 
importance in this city. In addition to the 
choir, Mr, Sprague has a new $16,000 organ 
which is one of the greatest instruments in 
the Middle West. This organ was re 
cently dedicated by Mr. Sprague, and _ his 
frequent recitals on it have won him a high 
position among the organists of 1oledo 
and the entire State. 





LOVES AMERICAN SONGS 


And Schumann-Heink Finds That They 
Take Best on Her Programs 


“IT love to sing American songs at my 
concerts,” said Mme, Schumann-Heink to 
Francis Leon Chrisman in an interview re- 
produced in the January Musician. “The 
music of some of them is positively beauti- 
ful. For example, take “The Rosary,’ by 
Ethelbert Nevin. It is one of the most ex- 
quisite pieces that I know of, and I am very 
fond of it. Nevin is a genuine artist, and 
this particular song, if it had been written 
by Schubert or Schumann, would have 
caused all the critics in the world to rave 
Everywhere I sing it the audiences go wild 
over it. 

“Beautiful as the words are themselves, 
the sentiment of the music is still more be 
witching. The climax is reached at the 
close of the accelerando and largo pas 
Nevin was a genius, I repeat, and 
his music is something beautiful 


Sages. 


“Likewise, G. W. Chadwick's ‘Two Folk 
Songs’ have been incorporated in my pro 
grams, as I regard them as very beautiful. 
He is one of our best composers. I find 
that the American songs take best, and, in- 
asmuch as they are so beautiful and exqui- 
site in sentiment, I think it the proper thing 
to have them on my programs. ‘The Irish 
Love Song,’ by Margaret Ruthven Lang, is 
also that I love to sing, and one 
that receives great applause from my audi 
beautiful 


a pie a 


ences. Mrs. Beach wrote some 
music, and her ‘Irish Love Song’ is very 
much liked. I sing it frequently. America 


has no need to feel ashamed of these com 
Their work will compare very fa 
vorably with the songs of the Old World.” 


pt Se;rs 


In Charge of the Tetrazzini Tour 

Harry G who directed for Dan 
iel krohman the early tours of Ossip Ga 
brilowitsch and Jan Kubelik, and assisted 
C. E. Ellis in the concert tours of Mme 
Melba, is now in charge of the Tetrazzini 
tour 


Snow, 
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Ali 1 ask fs that you will investigate the work | have been doing for 
ten years. | have the easiest, simplest, most practica! course of 
instruction in theory, sight reading and the genera! knowledge of music 
in the world. You OUGHT to look Into it. 1 will send you my circu- 
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A SELF-TAUGHT SAVANT 


Late Ebenezer Prout Noted for Pro- 
fundity of Musical Learning 
The extent and profundity of the mu 
sical learning of the late Ebenezer Prout, 
made more remarkable by the fact that he 
was entirely self-taught, are recounted as 

follows by the London Daily News: 

“Few musicians have been eminent in so 
many branches of the art as was Professor 
Ebenezer Prout, whose death at the age of 
seventy-four is announced. <A_ profound 
theorist, he produced many works 
which have been performed by choral so 
cieties throughout the country, and he was 
for many before being appointed 
professor of music at Dublin, a busy or 
ganist and teacher in London. Son of a 
Congregational minister, he was entirely 
self-taught, but in addition to acquiring a 
musical knowledge professional mu 
might envy, he four Ku 
ropean languages and had a good acquaint 
with Russian and Hungarian. He held 
organ appointments in’ London 
Congregational churches a generation ago, 


also 


Vears, 


many 
siclans mastered 
ance 
several 


and for twelve years was organist at the 
Prime Minister's old place of worship, 
Union Chapel, Islington. Many of his 


choral works were written for the Borough 
of Hackney Choral Association, which he 
conducted from 1876 to 1&90, resigning the 
post in order to have ample leisure for the 
writing of those famous works on musical 


theory which he afterward published \s 
showing his infinite capacity for taking 
pains, I mav mention that before writing 


1 


m the minuet 
he examined every 


‘Applied Forms’ 
minuet in the works of 
Handel, Bach, Couperin, Corelli, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert and Haydn. In the 
Haydn alone this meant going 
eighty-three quartets and nearl) 
For the sonata form hk 
ited 1.200 movements.” 


form in his 


case oT 
through 
fifty 


investig 


symphonies 


Mme. Kirkby-Lunn to Sing in Many 
Cities 

\t the Volpe Symphony concert, at which 

\ime. Kirkby-Lunn will make her first 

\merican appearance, on February 6, at 

Carnegie Hall, New York, the English 

prima donna will sing an aria from Glitick’s 


\ulide.” On February 8 


Iphigenie en 


Mme. Lunn will be heard in Oberlin; o1 
the roth, in St. Paul, and on the t1th, in 
Minneapolis. On February 16, 18 and 19 
| prima donna will be heard in St. Louis 

th the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


l[he next week she will devote to Southern 


points, and then will visit Montreal on the 
25th. Among other cities in which she will 
be heard in the course of her two months’ 
stay are Wellesley, Washington, Cincin 
nati and Pittsburg. 


New York State Teachers’ Convention 


in June 
The New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association has announced that the next 
annual meeting of the organization will 


take place in Syracuse on June 28, 29 and 
30, in the hall of Crouse Memorial Col- 
lege. Frank F. Shearer is president of the 
association and Gustave L. Becker is chair 
man of the program committee 
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PROVIDENCE'’S BUSY 
WEEK IN CONCERTS 


Lina Cavalieri, George Harris, Jr., 
and Cecil Fanning Among 
the Soloists 





ProvipeNce, Jan. 17.—With three con- 
certs Friday night, all of them of high or- 
der, Providence was treated to more than 
its usual share of excellent music. Strange 
to relate, Lina Cavalieri, assisted by George 
Harris, Jr., tenor, drew but a small audi- 
ence at Infantry Hall, but it was a most 
enthusiastic audience, and Mlle. Cavalieri 
was forced to respond to several encores. 
The opening number was an aria from 
“Herodiade,” which she sang superbly. She 
pleased her audience most, however, by her 
artistic rendering of the familiar aria from 
“Carmen” and the delightful Italian song, 
“Maria Mari,” both of which incessant ap- 


plause obliged her to repeat. Her other 
songs were “Penso,” by Tosti; “Era Di 
Maggio,” Costa; “Te t'aime,” Grieg, and 


“Amore Amor,” Tirindelli. 

Mr. Harris’s admirable light tenor voice 
was heard to advantage in songs by Schu- 
mann, Strauss and Massenet. His singing 
of the Canzone from Verdi’s “Un Ballo in 
Maschera” was especially fine, and he re- 
sponded to an encore with “Annie Laurie,’ * 
playing his own accompaniment and sing- 
ing with exquisite taste and expression. 
Praise is due Evelyn Beatrice Paige for her 
finished accompaniments. 

The second concert in the students’ course 
was given Friday at Memorial Hall, where 
Myron W. Whitney, Jr., basso, was heard 
in a song recital. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Annie Louis David, harpist. 

At the Churchill House, under the aus- 
pices of the Rhode Island Congress of 
Mothers, of which Mrs. Louis L. Angell is 
president, a musicale was given by Mrs. 
Annie Ellis Dexter, of Boston, soprano. 
assisted by Helen Tyler Grant, ’cellist, and 
Raymond L. Havens, pianist. 

The third musicale of “The Listeners” 
was given in Churchill House, Monday 
afternoon, to a large and highly pleased 
audience. The artist was Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, who gave a song recital which 
was one of the most enjoyable musical 
events of the season. Mr, Fanning was 
heard here two years ago, and at that time 
made a profound impression. Since then his 
art has broadened. His rich baritone voice 
has never been heard to better advantage 
than it was on Monday. The program was 
varied. H. B. Turpin, the accompanist, 
gave an interesting talk on “Tannhauser,” 
giving the history of the early production 
and the story of the opera, after which 
Mr. Fanning sang excerpts, 

Owing to the sickness of Sarah M. 
Farmer, teacher of music in the public 
schools, the committee of music of the 
school committee, at a meeting Friday af- 
ternoon, voted to recommend the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Walter H. Small, widow of 
the late Superintendent of Schools. This 
was somewhat of a surprise, as a large 
number of musical people of Providence 
were in favor of Olive Russell, the daugh- 
ter of Emery P. Russell, director of music 
in the Providence schools. Miss Russell, 
who is twenty-one years old, has recently 


returned from her studies in Italy, was 
found well fitted for the position, but it 
considered that she did not have a 


was 
sufficiently wide experience. Mr. Simester, 
superintendent of music in the public 


schools of Newport, was also a candidate 
for the position. G. F. H. 


SEMBRICH DRAWS LARGE 
PORTLAND (ORE.) AUDIENCE 


Three Thousand Attend Her Concert, 
Given Under Difficulties in Unsuit- 
able Auditorium 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 10.—An audience 
numbering more than 3,000 persons greeted 
Mme. Sembrich at her concert of last 
Thursday. Once more the need of a suit- 
able opera house was demonstrated, for the 
only: place procurable was the Armory, an 
immense, barn-like structure, faulty in 
acoustics and a disreputable place for such 
a concert. However, Mme. Sembrich was 
in splendid voice, and her audience felt 
amply repaid for the discomforts of hard 
benches, folding chairs and chilly atmos- 








phere. The program was pleasing, and 
Mme. Sembrich graciously responded to 
several encores. Strauss’s “Voce di Pri- 


mavera” seemed to be the favorite number. 

Francis Rogers was handicapped by the 
conditions, but acquitted himself with 
credit, disclosing a voice distinguished by 
richness and warmth. Frank La Forge, 
who, when here with Mme. Gadski, was 
pronounced the finest accompanist who ever 
visited Portland, quite fulfilled all expecta- 
tions last Thursday. His Chopin numbers 
were exquisite, and he kindly responded to 
the demand for encores. This concert was 
given under the direction of Lois Steers 
and Wynne Coman, whose next attraction 
will be Teresa Carrefio. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mrs. E. A. 
Jobes gave a delightful musicale at her 
home, No. 411 Hasselo street, where she 
invited her friends and a few of Port- 
land’s representative musicians to meet Mr. 
La Forge and Mr. Rogers. Mr. La Forge 
gave a short program of Chopin numbers, 
and his interpretation was a revelation of 


the true beauty of Chopin’s music. The 
Portland musicians present were Mrs. 
Warren E. Thomas, Mrs, Edward Alden 


Beals, Nancy Beals, Jocelyn Foulkes, Flor- 
ence Jackson, Dr. Emil Enna, Professor 
F. W. Goodrich and William Wallace Gra- 
ham. 

The program of the Monday Musical 
Club, on January 3, was interesting. The 
subject was “Italian Opera of the Old 
School,” and it was illustrated by arias 
from “La Figlia del Reggimento,” “Som- 
nambula,” “Barbiere,” “Giulletta e Romeo,” 
“Ernani,” “Rinaldo” and other more an- 
cient operas. The singers were Mrs. Baltis 


Allen, Lillian Gardner, Lionel Smith, Lottie 
Banfield, Eileen Gerex and Myrtle Thom- 
ason. The instrumental numbers were ren- 
dered by Florence Jackson, Bess Boys, 
Alice Holman, Gertrude Hoeben, Alice 
Dougherty and Maud Bell. Piano solos 
were given by Miss Bell. ss. G. 





“Magic Hours” Performed 


Homer Bartlett’s one act musical play, 
“Magic Hours,” was given three times at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Friday and Sat- 
urday last for the benefit of the Stony Wold 


Sanitarium. It will also be performed in 
Passaic, N. J., on February 11. “Magic 
Hours” is published by G. Schirme: 


MISS GARDEN SOLVES 
AN OPERATIC PROBLEM 


She Suggests That the Manhattan 
Be Devoted Exclusively to 
French Operas 


Mary Garden has her own very definite 
ideas as to the only proper way of settling 
the vexed question of a Metropolitan-Man- 
hattan merger. It is merely that the older 
house should confine itself to German and 
Italian works, leaving the French per- 
formances in the hands of Mr. Hammer- 
stein exclusively. 

The Metropolitan, according to Miss 
Garden’s idea, has everything that can be 
demanded for the former class of works— 
good singers, excellent conductors, and fine 
scenery. Their French productions, such 
as “Manon,” she thinks would not be tol- 
erated in the smallest French theaters. On 
the other hand, Mr. Hammerstein has suc- 
ceeded in popularizing such works as 
“Thais,” “Pelléas,” “Louise,” and he is yet 
to produce “Aphrodite,” “Monna Vanna,” 
and “Griselidis.” 

To make the Manhattan a thoroughly 
French opera house he would, however, be 
obliged to release some of the Italian sing- 
ers who have at their command nothing 
but the old operas, for which, Miss Garden 
contends, the public has lost all taste. On 
the other hand, it would be necessary to 
recall so splendid a conductor as Campa- 
nini, for whom the orchestra would be 
willing to do any amount of work. In ad- 
dition to the typically French operas, Miss 
Garden would include in the répertoire 
such works as “Salomé,” “Elektra,” and 
“Don Giovanni.” 








YPSILANTI CONCERT COURSE 


A Notable Choral Program Presented 7 
State Normal Choir 


Ypsitanti, Micu., Jan. 17.—The concert 
course given this Winter at the Conserva- 
tory of Music of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal School at Ypsilanti has been most en- 
joyable. Just before the holiday vacation 
the Normal choir of 200 voices, under di- 
rection of Frederick Alexander, with Janet 
Spencer, contralto, and William Kerr, bar- 
itone, of Detroit, as soloists, gave a beauti- 
ful program, the first part consisting of 
Christmas carols. The German carols, the 
Jubilant Bohemian carols, and the old 
French carols were sung in all their quaint 
beauty by the unaccompanied chorus. The 
Cornelius setting of the “Adoration of 
the Magi,” with solo ballad by Mr. Kerr, 
with a chorale, sung as accompaniment by 
the chorus, was given as edited by Walter 
Damrosch ten years ago for use in a New 
York concert. 

In the second part of the program Miss 
Spencer gave an aria from “Don Carlos,” 





Verdi, and two groups of .songs—“La 
Cloche,” Saint-Saens; Sapphische Ode, 
Brahms; Wie Sollten Wir, Strauss; “A 
Ballad of Trees and the Master,” Chad- 


wick; “Gae to Sleep,” Fisher; “Ecstacy,” 
Rummel, 

Mr. Kerr sang “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
Secchi, and the two songs, “Oh, for a 


Breath of the Moorlands,” Whepley, and 


“My Jean,” Huss. Both singers were re- 
ceived with great satisfaction. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s accompaniments of the songs were 
in worthy support of the singers. 

The next concert on the course will be 
given January 26, when the soloist will be 
Kitty Cheatham. F. M. 


EDNA SHOWALTER STAR 
AT NEW YORK CONCERT 


Waldorf-Astoria Audience Applauds 
Lyric Soprano, Who Sings Amer- 
ican Songs 


Edna Showalter, lyric soprano, who made 
so successful a début earlier in the season 
at one of the People’s Symphony concerts, 
was a principal feature at a concert of the 
Euterpe Club at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the morning of January 13. Carl Morris, 
baritone, and Harry M. Gilbert, pianist, 
also took part in the program. 

Miss Showalter’s numbers included “Un 
bel di vedremo,” from “Madama Butterfly” ; 
“Sempre Libera,” from “La Traviata” 
“Fairy Song,” Kurt Schindler; “Boat 
Song,” Harriet Ware; “Roguish Cupid,” 
F. X. Arens, and duets with Mr. Morris. 
Again Miss Showalter made it evident that 
she is mistress of an art of delightful qual- 
ities. She makes no great point of strength 
or power, and it is, in fact, one of the most 
pleasing aspects of her singing that she 
keeps so perfectly within the limits of what 
she can do to perfection. One listens to 
Miss Showalter with the happiness of per- 
fect assurance that her excellent taste will 
not permit the entrance of any marring ele- 
ment at any point. Her voice in itself has a 
shadow, a suggestion, of something plain- 
tive—a quality which wins sympathy at 
once, although a quality so delicate as to 
vanish under stress of dramatic expression 
or under the brilliance of coloratura. 
Above all, Miss Showalter’s singing has 
the freshness which delights. Her fluency 
and accuracy in the coloratura of the Verdi 
aria were remarkable. So easy it seemed 
as she loosened these silver showers of 
notes, that one listening felt like saying to 
himself: “Why, I could do that myself.” 
Mr. Aren’s “Roguish Cupid” made a fetch- 
ing close. 

A kid-gloved Waldorf-Astoria audience 
is handicapped in the matter of applause, 
but it showed great pleasure and enthusi- 
asm in Miss Showalter’s songs. 

Mr. Morris has a real vocal quality and 
a vibrant and gripping tone. He gave evi- 
dent pleasure in the songs which he sang, 
but needs more flexibility and style. He 
sang songs by Strauss, Schumann, Grieg, 
Hugo Kaun, Margaret Lang, Huhn and 
Cowen. The Kaun song, “My Native 
Land,” is by a composer whose name is 
heard in America much more frequently 
than his music. It was interesting, there- 
fore, to taste his musical quality. This 
song did not depart from the usual Ger- 
man quality of the day, except for a little 
touch of the modern French in the style of 
Reynaldo Hahn. Kurt Schindler’s “Fairy 
Song,” which Miss Showalter sang, is in- 
finitely more beautiful—in fact, is on a very 
high plane of beauty. Mr. Schindler is a 
German who has made his home for four 
years in New York, having been connected 
with the Metropolitan Opera House until 
last year, 

Mr. Gilbert has considerable pianistic 
powers. He played a conventional Valse di 
Concert of his own and pieces by Grieg and 
Debussy. 
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NEW RACHMANINOFR 
SONATA IS PLAYED 


Tollefsen Trio Distinguishes Itself 
at First Concert in 
New York 


The Tollefsen Trio, consisting of Mme. 
Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist; Carl Tollef- 
sen, violinist, and Vladimir Dubinsky, 
‘cellist, was heard by a large audience at 
Mendelssohn Hall on Thursday evening of 
last week. The concert was one of unusual 
interest not only because of the perform- 
ance of the three sterling artists, but also 
on account of the program. This consisted 
of Rubinstein’s Trio in B Flat, op. 52; 
Saint-Saéns’s Trio in F, op. 18, and a sonata 
for ’cello and piano by Rachmaninoff, the 
latter being heard here for the first time. 

This trio of Rubinstein is neglected by 
chamber musicians almost as much as his 
splendid “Ocean” and “Dramatic” sym- 
phonies are ignored by the orchestras. Yet 
it is a delightful work, gratefully written 
for the various instruments, and full of 
glorious melody. In this respect, as well 
as that of pleasing brevity, it must be ac- 
counted the most satisfying offering of the 
evening. The Tollefsens played it with 
heartiness and enthusiasm and a display of 
all those qualities that go to make up su 
perlative excellence in the performance of 
chamber music. Save for a few bars played 
below pitch, one could accord nothing but 
unstinted praise to the strings, while Mme. 
Tollefsen carried out her share with a sym- 
pathy, understanding and artistry that is as 
rare as it is beautiful. One longs to hear 
these players in solo work. 

To Mme. Tollefsen and Mr, Dubinsky fell 
the task of interpreting the Rachmaninoff 
sonata, and right well did they do it. Mr. 
Dubinsky was a classmate of the composer 
in Russia, so that there was a note of the 
warmth of personal friendship in the ren- 
dering of his share of the proceedings. 
His tone is as fine as silk and as smooth as 
velvet, and his skill from all other aspects 
is worthy of the highest praise. The so- 
nata itself is not an epoch-making work, 
and is likely to add little to its composer’s 
reputation. It is in four movements— 





THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 
Carl Tollefsen, Violinist; Vladimir Dubinsky, 'Cellist, and Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, 
Pianist 


headed respectively lento, allegro moder 
ato, allegro scherzando, andante and alle 
gro mosso—of which the first is by far the 
best from the standpoint of thematic in 
terest. Its sombre coloring and harmonic 
progressions are characteristic of Rach 
maninoff. Structurally it follows the beaten 


path. The second and third divisions rather 
lack melodic attractiveness, while the last 
is exceedingly diffuse and long-winded. 
Che concluding number of the program 
was the Saint-Saéns, op. 18. It is brilliant, 
elegant and refined music, and was done 
with brilliancy, elegance and refinement. 





MILWAUKEE ENJOYS ITS 
WEEK OF GRAND OPERA 


“Traviata” Sung in Italian for First 
Time There in Complete Form— 
Stars Win High Favor 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 17.—Last week was a 
notable one in musical events presented 
here. With the National Grand Opera Com. 
pany at the Alhambra Theater, Pepito Ar- 
riola, the boy pianist, and Gertrude Lucky, 
from the Royal Opera in Berlin, at the 
Pabst Theater; Professor Christopher 
Bach’s Symphony Orchestra at the West 
Side Turn Hall, and Joseph Clauder’s Mili- 
tary Band at the Auditorium, the week 
possessed unusual significance. 

The National Grand Opera Company 
ushered in the operatic season by present- 
ing Verdi’s “La Traviata” for the first time 
in Milwaukee in its entire or original Ital- 





ian form. In Mme. Zavaschi the National 
Opera troupe presented a prima donna of 
high ability, and Signor Amadi and others 
of the principals made a decided impres- 
sion also. The chorus was made up of 
well-trained singers. The enthusiasm that 
greeted “La Traviata” was repeated at the 
presentation of “Aida,” a performance that 
was even more liberally patronized than 
“Traviata.” Mme. Fréry, whose high and 
pliable voice and schooling in the Italian 
method of singing have thoroughly fitted 
her for the role of Aida, interpreted the 
exacting part with great dramatic force. 
Signor Battaini availed himself royally of 
the possibilities contained in the role of 
Rhadames. His singing of the “Celeste 
Aida” and in the duet with Aida was most 
artistic. Blanche Fox, as Amneris, won 
high honors with her splendid style of act- 
ing. The chorus sang with vim and sur- 
prising purity of tone, 


In “Lucia,” Mme. Zavaschi’s admirable 


voice and acting resulted in by far the best 
presentation of this opera that Milwaukee 
has heard. A valuable tenor acquisition of 
the company was introduced at this time in 
Signor Giuliani, who proved a real rival to 
Signor Amadi. “Lucia” attracted a _ re- 
markably numerous audience. M.N, S. 


A Second Liza Lehmann Concert 


The success of Mme. Liza Lehmann’s 
first English song recital has prompted her 
manager to arrange a second concert on 
Friday evening, January 28, at Carnegie 
Hall, when Mme. Lehmann will introduce 
her new song cycle, “Breton Folksongs,” 
and the “Nonsense Songs” from “Alice in 
Wonderland” will be repeated. Master Al 
bert Hole will also again appear, and the 
other soloists will be Mme. Jomelli, so 
prano; Dan Beddoe, tenor; Miss Palgrave 
Turner, contralto, and Frederick Hastings, 
baritone, 


MARIE HERITES IN 
NEW YORK DEBUT 


Bohemian Violinist Assisted by Dr. 
Franklin Lawson, in an 
Ambitious Program 

Marie Herites, a young Bohemian violin- 
ist, effected her New York début at Men 
Hall on 
Miss 
The task which she set herself at 


delssohn Wednesday evening of 


last week. Herites is a pupil of 
Sevcik 
last week’s concert was indeed one worthy 
There 
are, no doubt, plenty of feminine violinists 
ready to undertake the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto. But there are few who delight 
in shouldering the responsibility of the 
Bach Chaconne, and practically none suff 
ciently hardy to venture the two on the 
same program. Yet Miss Herites did this, 
and a number of other noteworthy things 
beside. 

She is a player in whom the essentially) 
masculine element seems to predominate 
It must have surprised the majority of her 
auditors to hear so apparently frail a per 
son commanding a tone of such extraor 
dinary large volume, and such vigor and 
vivacity. Doubtless her work would gain 
considerably were the note of tenderness 
sounded in more’ pronounced fashion 
through greater delicacy and refinement of 
style. This is a quality which is likely to 
grow with succeeding years, however, and 
there is every reason at present to appre- 
ciate the joyous exuberance which char- 
acterizes her temperament 

Her technic is brilliant, if not entirely 
flawless. The fact that her intonation was 
occasionally at fault can in great measure 
be ascribed to temporary causes attendant 
upon the trying circumstances of a début 
On the other hand she constantly dazzled 
her hearers with feats of double stopping, 
harmonics, and simultaneous “arco” and 
“pizzicato” excution. Her tone on the open 
G string was rich and round, and on the 
others remarkably pure in the higher posi 
tions. 

Her interpretation of the great Chaconne 
was marked by considerable breadth and 
was not. without appreciation of the 
grandeur of its contents. It was by no 
means a feminine reading and was all the 
more noteworthy for that reason. The 
phrasing was clear cut and the general 
outlines distinct. Technically this work 
is a cruelly exacting test and the player’s 
accomplishments deserved high praise. She 
also gave much pleasure with a group of 
short compositions and was obliged to add 
Dvorak’s Humoresque” as an_ encore, 
playing it in a curiously original manner. 
She closed her program with a fantasie on 
airs from the “Bartered Bride”’—a tran 
scription of eminently “showy” character 
and supplemented this with the familiar 
“Ronde des Lutins.” 

\ssisting Miss Herites was Dr. Frank- 
lin Lawson, tenor, who contributed several 
operatic airs and some short English songs 
to the manifest pleasure of his hearers. 


of an artist of the highest calibre. 


Louis Breitner, the Paris pianist, is now 
living in Berlin, where he has been added to 
the Stern Conservatory faculty. 
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A SUICIDAL PROPHET 


Raymond Duncan arrived on American shores on a 
mission which involves a radical change in the musical 
structure of the entire civilized world. He would re- 
pudiate the tempered scale, as we know it on the piano, 
in favor of various forms of natural scales formed of 
the various combinations of the natural overtones of a 
given note. 

The modern tempered scale in general use to-day was 
a departure from the older, natural modes, in the in- 
terests of a compromise between them which would 
allow a free modulation throughout all the keys. When 
this departure was made it was well understood that a 
single note on the piano must stand, let us say, for 
both F Sharp and G Flat, although in nature these are 
different notes, a “quarter-tone” apart. The system of 
natural overtones and the scales based upon them was 
perfectly understood by the Greeks. 

Mr. Duncan does not say precisely that we should 
throw away our musical scale and imitate the ancient 
Greeks. What he does say is that if we pursue the 
employment of musical intervals as nature provides 
them, and thus shatter the modern system, which is 
unnatural and a compromise, we will necessarily find 
ourselves basing such a system upon the same eternal 
system of natural overtones which the Greeks under- 
stood so well and employed. 

Mr. Duncan is a pure idealist, and the knowledge 
which he has of natural scales, not only of Greece, but 
as employed by primitive folk throughout the world, 
is positive and accurate. That the employment of such 
a musical system would dispose at once of all pianos, 
orchestras and organs in existence—the entire medium, 
in fact, through which we have our music to-day—does 
not disturb Mr. Duncan in the least. All this is false— 
unnatural—he says. If, therefore, we know what is 
true and natural and accept it, the loss of all this that 
is false amounts to nothing. 

It is such an attitude of mind that has produced some 
of the greatest revolutions which the world has known 
in commerce, science, art, religion, and; in fact, all 
forms of human activity and endeavor. If a man has 
something better than that which exists, and demon- 
strates it, everything, in the long run—and sometimes 
with exceeding rapidity—must give way before him. 

There is no doubt but that Mr. Duncan’s ideas are 
deserving of a serious hearing. Certain things are in 
his favor. Important among these is the fact that 
modern music inclines to depart from the usual con- 
yentional modern scale, as is evidenced by the music of 


modern France. Although the Gregorian chants, which 
have strongly influenced modern French music, are not 
a direct legacy of Greece, yet there is a kinship between 
the Greek modes and the Gregorian chants. Moreover, 
composers here and there feel the necessity of a free- 
dom which is not to be found in our modern scale, and 
are devoting serious thought to the direction in which 
scale evolution may go in the future. It is by no means 
impossible that the civilized world will witness signifi- 
cant changes in the development of musical scales. 
Against all this tendency is the enormous practical 
musical machinery now in existence—all the existing 
musical instruments—which are based on the tempered 
system. The inertia which these present to any such 
change is incalculably great, and the momentum of 
their present use is both tremendous and increasing. 





The question of scale evolution resolves itself, almost, 
to the old questton of an irresistible force coming in 
contact with an immovable body. 

What will Mr. Duncan accomplish? 
a Californian, metamorphosed into an ancient Greek. 
He clothes himself in a homespun tunic of his own 
making, wears sandals and goes without stockings. He 
wears his hair longer than any musician who has yet 
appeared on these shores. He finds himself laughed at 
and joked about by the press on every hand, and finds 
no tribunal where he can gain a serious hearing. He 
says that he can find no one capable of judging the 
matter; that the musicians here are at such a low state 
of musical knowledge that they can not even be inter- 
ested. He says that it is not important what he wears 
and eats, and that he should be treated seriously. He 
is forming a “Universal Music Society” for the propa- 
gation of the ideas which he represents. 

Now, if any man could take a more complete means 
to kill his cause, it is difficult to say how he could go 
about it. Mr. Duncan is an interesting man, and any 
musician interested in the theory of music may profit- 
We would like to 


see him stir up the mind of the American musician, 


He comes here, 


ably spend hours talking with him. 


which is often, it must be confessed, far too sluggish. 
But in view of the manner of his approach to the situa 
tion, his avoidance of every element of custom, manner, 
or mental attitude that could put him in touch with the 
average intelligent American, there would appear to be 


no hope for his success. 


THE PADEREWSKI PRIZE COMPETITION 

The prize winners have been announced in the last 
Paderewski competiticn for American composers. The 
results are interesting as showing how new names are 
continually coming to the front in the field of musical 
composition in America. One of the prize winners, 
Rubin Goldmark, is well known and has produced 
orchestral and other compositions of a high order, al 
though, in common with those of many other Ameri- 
David 
connected with the 


cans, his chief works are still very little known. 
Stanley Smith, who has been 
musical department at Yale University, has been heard 
from from time to time with interesting compositions in 
the classic forms. His overture, “Joyeuse,” was given a 
number of years ago at the Chickering Production Con- 
certs in Boston. Paul Allen, who was awarded the 
prize for the best orchestral composition, is almost un- 
known in America. 

That these younger men win in competition with 
many works of high quality is a sufficient evidence of 
their possession of genuine creative powers. It was 
stated some weeks ago by one of the judges in the 
present competition that many works of excellent 
quality were submitted. All Americans interested in 
music should watch closely the results of the different 
competitions for American composers, and should not 
only remember the names which are brought to light 
through them, but should do whatever lies within their 
power to get hearings of the prize-winning works in 
their own cities. 

Trite as it is to say that it is not always the prize- 
winning compositions that prove to be the best in the 
long run, the stimulation of the musical situation which 
comes as a natural result of such competitions is one 
of the best influences in the musical life of a nation, 
and one of the best proofs of its vitality. Conductors 
of orchestras and choruses, as wel! as chamber music 
organizations, should take the earliest opportunity to 
make these prize-winning compositions known. 





SOLAR LOGIC 


As was related in these columns not long since, the 
New York Sun, in its editorial columns, recently drew 
some extraordinary conclusions regarding Negro folk- 
songs. The editor cited the exhaustive researches 
which were made by Lafcadio Hearn in his search to 
discover genuine “Congo” songs. No Congo origins 
proved to be discoverable, a fact which was at’variance 
with the general belief, for it had been supposed that 
the Negro folksongs, with their strange intervals and 
potent rhythms, were brought from darkest Africa. 


Basing his statement on the evidence furnished by 
Lafcadio Hearn, the editor of the Sun said that there 
are, in fact, no Negro folksongs. 

The Sun's admirable method of reasoning in this 
matter is of great value in making certain deductions 
from the extremely interesting and valuable evidence 
given by Oscar Sonneck, Chief of the Division of 
Music, Library of Congress, in his report on “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” “Hail Columbia,” “America” 
and “Yankee Doodle.” His researches have been pene- 
trating in the extreme. Lafcadio Hearn’s explorations 
in search of Congo origins would seem to be child’s 
play in comparison; and in fact the origin of some of 
these songs treated of by Mr. Sonneck is wrapped in 
even greater obscurity than any Congo songs. It is 
perfectly plain, from what Mr. Sonneck tells us, that 
“Yankee Doodle” is of no American origin. More- 
over, it is equally plain that Mr. Sonneck has dis- 
proved its claim to English, Hungarian, Irish, Scotch, 
Hessian, or Spanish origin, or any other of the alien 
origins attributed to it. It is thus obvious that it has 
Therefcre we are forced to come 
“Yankee 


no foreign origin. 
to the conclusion that there is no such song as 
Doodle.” 


Duncan, wants to be 
Mr. Duncan should by 


Maud Allen, like Raymond 
taken seriously by Americans. 
this time be able to tell her what not to do. 

> 


Alexander Sebald, violinist, of Chicago, thinks that 
American critics excel and have the best methods. 
By the way, has Mr. Sebald played in New York yet? 








PERSONALITIES 














Lydia Lipkowska and George Baklanoff, the Baritone 
of the Boston Opera Company 


Mme. Lipkowska is nothing if not patrictically Rus 
sian, and a large representation of Russian urchins in 
Pittsburg discovered the fact, to their great happiness, 
on the Russian Christmas Day, which occurs on Janu 
ary 7. The prima donna, who was playing in Pitts 
burg with the Boston Opera Company, had every 
Russian child that the management of the theater 
could locate summoned to receive a jolly Christmas 
gift from her hands. 


Svendsen—After a long siege of illness, which was so 
severe that fears were entertained as to his recovery, 
Johan Svendsen is again appearing as conductor in pub- 
lic performances in Copenhagen. The Norwegian com- 
poser endeared himself to the public by his long service 
as conductor of symphony concerts and Danish operas 
in Copenhagen, and his recovery has been made the 
occasion for much rejoicing. 


Hall—Glen Hall, the American tenor at the Metro 
politan Opera House, began his career as a boy soprano. 
He was one of two rival boy singers in Chicago, who, 
after contending for success in that city with honors 
even, toured the country and made much money 


McCormack—John McCormack, the Irish tenor of 
the Manhattan Company, is one of six children—four 
girls and two boys—who still lives with his father and 
mother in his native Athlone. Every one of them, Mr. 
McCormack says, can sing. 


Smyth—Ethel Smyth, the London composer, whose 
works, besides chamber music and orchestral composi- 
tions, include the operas, “Der Wald” and “The Wreck- 
ers,” is an ardent advocate of outdoor life and lives in 
the country as constantly as her work will permit. 
She is optimistic concerning England’s musical future, 
and believes that the instinct to depreciate native music 
and exalt what is foreign will soon pass away. 

Rénaud—Although Maurice Rénaud, now of the 
Manhattan, has been under contract to both New York 
opera companies, he takes little interest in their rivalry. 
“I am here to give my best to the public from an artistic 
point of view,” said he the other day, “and I never 
trouble myself as to what one or the other of the opera 
houses is doing. In fact, I never even read a word of 
what may be happening between the two manage- 
ments.” 
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Mrs. C. A. Boyle, of Kansas, 
Writes Piano Pieces for 
Mental Recreation 


By Stella Reid Crothers \ 











[Epitor’s Note.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 


It has probably become apparent to the 
these articles that only a small 
minority of our women composers devote 


reader of 


their entire time to the writing of music. 
Exceptions are those who have been ex 
traordinarily successful in their appeal to 





the popular fancy, or those few whose 
creative gifts have been touched by the 
divine fire—who write because they must! 


As a rule, many talented women must de- 
pend for a livelihood upon their vocal or 


instrumental accomplishments, and com- 
posing becomes a matter of mental recrea- 
tion. 


This is true in the case of Mrs. C. A. 
Boyle, who, as head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Kansas State Normal School, 
has had little time to give to composition. 
Coming from a musical family, a talent as 
well as an inclination for music was early 
displayed, and she was placed under in- 
struction at the age of six years. When 
but ten years old she had produced several 
original pieces. 

After graduating from the music depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School in her native town, Edinboro, she 
continued the study of piano with Robert 
Goldbeck, of Chicago, and pipe-organ with 
Livinowsky, of Cincinnati, and later took 
a special course in these, together with 
harmony and theory, at the New England 
Conservatory. Returning to Boston at a 
later date, she was a pupil of Charles F. 
Dennee and Edward Baxter Perry, giving 
special attention to methods of teaching 
and interpretation. 





MRS. C. A. BOYLE 


While studying at the New England 
Conservatory, Boston, she was selected as 
accompanist for the Conservatory chorus. 
She was also accompanist for seven years 
at the Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly, but 
at present, following her own choice, she 
has in a large measure relinguished her 
public work and devotes her time and tal 
ents almost exclusively to teaching. 

Mrs. Boyle not only endears herself to 
her pupils, but makes a friend of every one 
by her sweet, good sense and perfect sym- 
pathy. Besides her thorough knowledge of 
music, she has an interest in psychology, 
which has enabled her to inspire her pupils 
with her own high ideals. 

A valse brilliant, “Euridice,” is perhaps 
her best known composition. While not a 
prolific writer, Mrs. Boyle has published 
some other brilliant pieces for the piano. 
Her friends look forward to the time when 
she will have leisure to write out for others’ 
enjoyment many of the exquisite melodies 
they have been permitted to hear from her 
fingers, and which will make her position 


panist. 





Mrs. Boyle has had extended experience as one of the foremost women composers 
in concert work, both as soloist and accom of the \West more assured, 

WORK OF WOMEN’S CLUBS tral, piano solo and vocal solo. The suc 

cessful numbers were performed and re 

FOR MUSICAL PROGRESS ceived with the highest enthusiasm. In 


National Federation Reviews Its Ser- 
vices in Encouraging Native Com- 
position—Its Widespread Influence 


In its annual letter of greeting, just prof 
fered to the women’s musical clubs of 
America, the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs “points with pride” to the na- 
tional advancement in music in the last 
decade and to its own share in this prog- 
ress. 

“Our own country holds a proud place 
among the nations of the world; the work 
of our amateurs is marked by steady 
growth; our artists stand pre-eminent; our 


composers rang with the foremost of all 
countries,” says the letter. “In this great 
achievement the National Federation of 


Musical Clubs has been a powerful factor. 
Its influence can scarcely be measured as 
an inspiration to the individual musical 
clubs within its ranks. The artists of the 
world, and especially of America, have 
been mutually helpful and helped by this 
organization, whose clubs have furnished 
fine audiences for the greater proportion 
of the exponents of music. Our native com- 
posers have been encouraged and strength- 
ened in their noble efforts for the advance- 
ment of the divine art; their successes have 
been blazoned abroad to the world. 


“The glorious experiences of the Sixth 
Biennial Festival, held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will stand as a monument to the 


Federation’s recognition of American com- 
positions. An aggregate amount of $2,000 
was distributed in prizes for the best com- 


positions in each of three classes—orches 


awarding these prizes the national pres! 
dent expressed the Federation’s apprecia- 
tion of an opportunity to have been connect- 
ed with so notable an event as placing be- 
fore the world three musical compositions 
of such importance. 

“Co-operation with this magnificent na- 
tional organization can no longer be re- 
garded in the light of an experimental ben- 
efit. The records of over two hundred 
clubs will show improvement in every par- 
ticular by reason of their connection with 
the National Federation. Individual work 
is broadened and standards are raised by a 
comparison of methods and by a knowledge 
of the work that is being done in different 
localities.” 

Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, of No. 64 Wash- 
ington street, Grand Rapids, Mich., is pres- 
ident of the National Federation, and the 
corresponding secretary is Mrs. Alexander 
Rietz, of No. 849 Wolfr: am street, Chicago 


WASHINGTON ORCHESTRA PLAYS 


Second Concert Qiven by Herman C. 
Rakemann’s Musicians 





WasHincton, D. C., Jan. 17.—The sec- 
ond concert of the Washington Symphony 
Orchestra, under the directorship of Her 
man C. Rakemann, took place January 7, at 
the Columbia Theater, hefore a large and 
enthusiastic audience. There were present 
a large number of social leaders, who have 
recently come to the Capital City to par- 
ticipate in the social and official events of 
the Winter. The soloist on this occasion 
was Richard Lorleberg, a ‘cellist of high 


attainments, who came to this country a 
few years ago from Hanover, Germany. 
His selections were “Nocturne” (Chopin) 


and “Tarentelle” (Popper), both with the 
accompaniment of the orchestra. At the 
conclusion of these numbers the applause 
was so great that Mr. Lorleberg was com- 
pelled to respond to an encore with piano 
accompaniment. 

The Washington Symphony Orchestra 
was in excellent trim, showing an improve 
ment over the first concert in November. 
Certainly Mr. Rakemann has his men un- 
der control. The Schubert Symphony, b 
Minor, was artistically and delicately ren 
dered, as was also the “Prelude,” for 
strings, by Massenet. The other numbers 
by the orchestra were “Overture, Water 
Carrier” (Cherubini) and “A Day in Na 
ples” (Byng). W. H. 


POPULAR CONCERTS BY 
CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 


Series Begun Under Direction of Jo- 
hann H. Beck—Damrosch 
Orchestra’s Concerts 


17.—The season for the 
popular symphony concerts opened = on 
January 9 at Gray’s Armory, the con- 
cert being given by the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Johann H. Beck, who is the conductor of 
the orchestra every other Sunday during 
this series. Sol. Marcosson, violinist, was 
the soloist. His playing was full of fire, 
dash and color. 

Walter Damrosch and his orchestra pro 
vided a feast for real music-lovers at 
Gray’s Armory last week. A large and 
pleased audience heard them. Much inter- 
est is being manifested in the announce- 
ments of the appearance at the Hippo- 
drome of Mme, Tetrazzini on Monday eve 
ning, January 24. 

Henri Varillat, the French 
New York City, is expected to be 
in this city and nearby places once more 
this Winter. When here in December he 
delighted several audiences with his art of 
interpreting French songs. 

l'rederick Williams is gaining new 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 


barite ne, of 
heard 


fame 


as a composer. His new song “Cobwebs” 
was sung by Felix Hughes, the baritone, 
recently, at Chicago, at a dinner given in 


honor of Mme, Schumann-Heink. Madame 
was delighted with the song and requested 


Mr. Hughes for a copy of it declaring 


that she intended adding it her concert 
repertoire. 

Marinus Salomons, the pianist, gave a 
most interesting Beethoven lecture-recital 
at the Hotel Regent Thursday evening. 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, of 230 
voices, directed by Dr. A. S. Vogt, and 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, under 
Frederick Stock, will combine for a mid 
winter festival here on the evenings of 
February 15 and 16, at Gray’s Armory. 

W. C. Hornell, bass; Etta Florence 
Musser, soprano, and Grace Benes, pian 


ist, gave a recital before the Medina, O., 
Wednesday Musical Club January 5. 


A. F. W. 


HONOR FOR TILLY KOENEN 


Dutch Contralto Chosen Soloist 


for 
Great Strauss Festival 

Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, has 
been engaged as chief soloist at the great 
Strauss Festival which the music-loving 
population of Munich have planned for 
next June. Miss Koenen is well known 
abroad as an exponent of Strauss music, 


and her programs on this side of the At- 
lantic have almost invariably included one 
or two numbers from this master, 

Some singers claim that the music of 
makes undue demands upon the 
voice, but Miss Koenen says that she finds 
him no more difficult to sing than Handel 
and Mozart. In the fact that words and 
music are so welded together, Strauss offers 
more opportunities to display both the vocal 
and dramatic qualities of a singer than most 
of the older composers, and this fact has 
made Miss Koenen a strong adherent of 
this ultra-modern writer. 


Strauss 


QUR BIG NATIONAL 
LIBRARY OF MUSIC 


Collection at Washington Compares 
Favorably with the Best 
in Europe 


A paper outlining the scope of the musi- 


cal department of the Library of Congress 
New Music Review by 


music di- 


is contributed to the 
O. G., 
vision. 

The Library of Congress now owns more 
halt 


and 


Sonneck, librarian of the 


and pieces of 


historical, 


than a million volumes 


music, fourteen thousand 


theoretical, esthetic, ete., volumes on music, 
not to speak of librettos, methods, etc. As 
a whole the collection now compares with 
While it is true that all 


branches are not equally well a 
it is only a question of time before this 1 


the best in Europe. 


the case. In the case of orchestral scores 
the collection is now in the thousands. Of 
full opera scores there are more than 


eighteen hundred. This will be greatly in- 
creased both in number and value when a 
project now formed is completed, to copy 
some five hundred old opera scores, few of 
which are ever on the market. ‘This plan 
will take, it is reckoned, several years to 
complete. 

Two recent acquisitions containing works 
or great interest were the purchase of the 
Marquise Martorell collection of thirteen 
hundred very old and unpublished operatic 
arias in score and the opera libretto collec- 


tion made by Albert Schatz, of Rostock, 
which latter took thirty-five years to com- 
plete. 

The Library of Congress last Winter 
made an exhibition of some of its treas 
ures. The groups of the exhibition were 
as follows: 1—Opera_ scores. 2—Rare 
music in general (old and modern). Qg— 
Americana, 4—Old books on music, prin- 


cipally of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In the first group works of dif 
ferent periods were included, ranging from 
da Gaghano’s “Daphne” of 1608 to the 


Salome” of Richard Strauss, and so of the 


other divisions. In the breadth and scope 
of the collection as Mr. Sonneck presents it, 
it is One to stir pride in every American. 


Mr. Sonneck refers to the objection often 
made by residents of the large American 
cities that it would be better if the music 
library were situated in some other city 
than Washington, so that its contents would 
be open to a greater number of persons. As 
a matter of fact, he says, the use of the 
library compares very favorably with that 
of the Leipzig library, which possesses a 
capital collection of its sort, tounded by 
the Peters publishing house, and which is a 
rendezvous for all the students of that city. 


The figures in Washington show that in 
1908 the library supplied about sixteen 


thousand items to thirty-five thousand read- 


ers. In 1906 the figures for Leipzig showed 
twelve thousand items supplied to forty- 
five hundred readers. Washington has a 


changing population of three hundred thou- 
sand, while Leipzig is a very old musical 
center, with half a million inhabitants. 

It is described with what facility a mu- 
siclan can make use of the treasures of the 
Library of Congress by means of what is 
called the inter library loan. On applica- 
tion works may be sent to the local library 
for the use of the applicant, but the ordi- 
nary books on music which should be in the 
possession of every ordinary library of any 
pretensions will not be forwarded. For in 
stance, Mozart’s Sonatas or Elson’s “His- 
tory of American Music” will not be sent, 
while the original edition of Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanm” or Strauss’ “Don Juan” will 
cheerfully be loaned for inspection and 
use. 

Autograph collections of composers are 
made when possible, but it is always in 
sisted upon that the Library of Congress is 
not a museum but a library, and that the 
ambition of the directors is to “ultimately 
relieve the American scholar of the neces 
sity of consulting European libraries.” 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so arene and so 
decisive was it.’—(London Daily Tele- 
graph.) 


“Seldom Indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”’—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playin Is refined, and she Is 
plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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A PLEA FOR WIDE-SPREAD MUSICAL CULTURE 





An eloquent and convincing plea for 


more widespread musical culture than is to 
be found in this country at present is made 
by Lester B. Jones, of the University of 
Chicago, in an article entitled “Music as a 
Social Force,” published in the January 
number of The World of To-Day. Music 
is a form of entertainment, contends Mr. 
Jones, and no one can deny the necessity 
of entertainment as such. Entertainment 
differs, of course, for different people. One 
matter is certain, however—in a large city, 
with the intense strain of daily life, there is 
constant necessity for the exercise of the 
emotions. 

“Without emotional activity the human 
mind becomes dull and dejected, visionless 
and hopeless,” observes the writer—an idea 
similar to the one formulated by Aristotle. 


In this country the demand is constantly 
for something that will thrill. Were the 
sense of musical appreciation developed, 
this quality might be found in the master- 
pieces of music, Music is generally admitted 
to be a source of general pleasure, but none 
except the genuine music lover can know 
of the delights of being moved to the 
depths by the works of the masters. There 
exists an unhappy tendency to neglect the 
musical education of the majority of chil- 
dren simply because their abilities do not 
seem to promise more than mediocre per- 
formers. Were advantage taken of this in- 
nate appreciation the result would tend to 
the decrease of sensationalism in other 
forms. Surely there would be more prac- 
tical value in a musical education at college 
than there is in the intricate mathematical 
courses that are prescribed as indispensible. 





TO HEAR BOSTON SYMPHONY 





Erie (Pa.) Musical Public Given Un- 
usual Opportunity 


Erte, Jan. 17.—The coming of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, with Olga Samaroff 
as soloist, on February 3 is being looked 
forward to with much expectancy by the 
musical public here, which feels particu- 
larly favored in being one of six cities 
chosen for a concert by this splendid or- 
ganization. Another important event here 
will be Frieda Langendorff’s recital, Feb- 
ruary IT. 

The MacDowell Club, one of the leading 
musical:clubs of the city, held an interest- 
ing meeting last week devoting its study 
to the works of Liszt. Gertrude Hefferan 
was at the piano. Numbers by Liszt and 
MacDowell were rendered by Aline Wal- 
ker. A group of songs from MacDowell, 
sung by Mrs. Gertrude Seichrist Reinke, 
was much enjoyed. Mrs. E. M. Gross is 
president of the organization. 

Local talent is interested largely in the 
production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Gondoliers,” on January 26 and 27 by St. 
Paul’s Choir, Peter LeSueur, director 

The Erie Concert Band is still giving fine 
Sunday concerts at the Majestic Theater. 
On January 2 the soloist was Mrs. Lorene 
Rogers-Wells, of New York, who was 
warmly applauded for some fine singing. 
Her appearance was specially interesting, 
inasmuch as her husband, Raymond Wells, 
lived formerly in Erie. 

On January 9, Bertha Leibel, a promising 
pupil of Mrs. Huldah-Schuster Schnurman, 
was a pleasing acquisition to the Sunday 


program. 
E. M. 





Children’s Chorus for Memphis Festival 


Mempuis, Jan. 17.—A new feature of the 
music festival on April 25, 26 and 27 has 
teen decided on by the festival committee 
of the Beethoven Club. It will be a chil- 
dren’s chorus of at least 300 voices, prob- 
ably more, recruited from the _ public 
schools. The entire plans for the festival 
have been completed, as follows: The The- 
odore Thomas Orchestra of sixty pieces 
will play at every one of the five concerts. 
There will be a quartet composed of Co- 
rinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Janet Spen- 
cer, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor; Marion 
Green, baritone. The soloists will be: 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Bruno Steindel, 
‘cellist; Tilly Koenen, contralto, and the 
pianist will be Olga Samaroff. The ora- 
torio selected is “Elijah,” which will be 
given by a chorus of 300 voices. Mrs. Jason 
Walker, president of the festival committee, 
is very much encouraged over the interest 
that has been manifested. 





An Estimate of Delius 


“His style is very much akin to that of 
Debussy in that it is essentially impres- 
sionistic, but it is quite as individual as the 
French composer’s own style,” writes Her- 
bert Antcliffe in a sketch of Delius. “De- 
lius’s music is tremendously difficult to 
perform. He evidently disregards the dia- 
tonic scale, and key relationship to him 
means simply that all notes have some re- 
lationship with one another. He is a form- 
alist to the same extent as was Chopin, and 
when his place in the world of art has to 
be considered in future times it will prob- 
ably be regarded as quite as individual, and 
possibly on an equal rank with that of the 
great piano composer.” 


MISS VICARINO IN CANADA 





Manhattan Soprano Has Appeared in 
“Carmen,” “Mignon” and “Faust” 


Regina Vicarino, prima donna soprano 
of the Manhattan Opera Company, has been 
delighting the Canadians with her vocal and 
dramatic art, in company with the French 
corps of Mr. Hammerstein’s operatic bat- 
talion. She will return to New York in 
time to take part in the premiére of 
Strauss’s “Elektra,” January 25. 

Although French opéra comique has been 
given oftenest during the Canadian tour, 
grand opera has been sung occasionally. 
Among the roles in which Miss Vicarino 
has been cast are Micaela in “Carmen,” 
Filena in “Mignon” and Marguerite in 
Faust.” The Polonaise in “Mignon” af- 
fords her the opportunity to exercise that 
famous F in alt. which always electrifies 
her audiences. 

Miss Vicarino is but twenty-three years 
old and is strictly American, despite the 
delusion contained in the foreign sound of 
her name. She was born in this country 
and did most of her studying here, too, 
supporting herself and her mother by tu- 
toring in French and Italian, and mean- 
while taking instruction from Arthur L. 
Lawrason, the expert on voice production 
and English diction. She has, however, 
spent several years abroad, singing in all 
of the Italian cities. She has received dec- 
orations from the Duke of Connaught, 
Governor of Malta, and Prince Louis and 
the Duchess of Battenburg. Miss Vicarino 
was a fellow-student at Lawrason’s with 
Louise Gunning, Sallie Fisher and Lina 
Abarbanell, who took the road to light in- 
stead of grand opera. 





New York Symphony’s Sunday Concerts 


The second subscription series of eight 
Sunday concerts of the Symphony Society 
of New York will begin on January 30, 
that being the date of the first concert of 
the series. The concert of February 13 will 
be a double performance of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. Following this, three 
concerts will be devoted to a Berlioz Cycle, 
in which “Harold in Italy,” the “Fantastic 
Symphony” and the “Romeo and Juliet” 
will be given. The subscription opens on 
January 17 at the office of the society, No. 
1 West Thirty-fourth street. 





Helen Lemmel Back from Europe 


Helen Howarth Lemmel, soprano, who 
was a teacher of singing in the Central 
and Western States, and has written many 
articles for musical publications, has re- 
turned from three and a half years of 
music study in Germany, and has located in 
New York City. Mme. Lemmel has been 
substituting in various churches, having ap- 
peared in the Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
avenue and 127th street, in the Old Pres- 
byterian Church, of which William C, Carl 
is organist, and the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church. 





Next Russian Symphony Program 

Sergei Rachmaninoff will appear as pian- 
ist and conductor at the concert of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra on January 
27, interpreting his new symphonic poem 
the “Isle of Death,” and the well-known 
second piano concerto. In addition to these 
the orchestra, under Mr. Altschuler, will 
be heard in Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” overture and the Arensky varia- 
tions on a Tschaikowsky theme. 
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CINCINNATI’S NEW TRIO 


Second Concert of the Heermann-Adler- 
Sturm Organization 


CINcINNATI, O., Jan. 17.—Cincinnati mu- 
sic lovers flocked in full force to the recent 
concert of the Heermann-Adler-Sturm 
Trio in Memorial Hall. It was the second 
appearance of the organization this season, 
and they were heard to even greater ad- 
vantage than before. The ensemble work 
was thoroughly admirable, there being that 
fine sense of intimacy on the part of the 
individual players without which good work 
in this type of music is an impossibility. 
The program consisted of the G Major 
Trio of Mozart and the great Brahms Trio 
in B. 

The first of these is replete with grace 
and charm and was played in a manner 
that brought out the delightful qualities to 
the very best advantage. It was full of 
true Mozartean spirit and sparkle. The 

3rahms number is far removed from it in 
character and contents, being intense, pro- 
found and serious. It was played with per- 
fect finish of execution and dignified, schol 
arly interpretation. Its weightiness of con- 
tent was given a splendid proclamation by 
the three artists, who were fairly over- 
whelmed with Soest at the close. 


MAUD ALLEN FOR MILWAUKEE 


She Will Appear with Philharmonic 


Orchestra—The Tetrazzini En- 
gagement 


MiLwauKeEE, Jan. 17.—Mrs. Clara Bowen 
Shepard, Milwaukee's impresario, has 
closed a contract with Maud Allan, the 
dancer, assisted by a Philharmonic orches- 
tra of sixty men, for an appearance at the 
Pabst Theater on February 7. In view of 
the fact that hundreds were turned away 
from the performance of Isidora Duncan 
in Milwaukee last October, it is expected 


that an audience of record size will see 
Miss Allan. 
Mme. Tetrazzini will appear at the Audi- 


under the direction 
She will be sup- 
the Manhattan 


torium on January 28, 
of Oscar Hammerstein. 
ported by singers from 
Opera House, New York. 
H, Evan Williams, tenor, will be the only 
soloist at the Thomas Orchestra concert in 
the Auditorium on January 17, to be given 
under the auspices of the Milwaukee Mu- 
sical Society. Mr. Evans will be heard in 
two numbers. Judging from the ovation ac- 
corded him at the time of his appearance in 
the “Requiem Mass,” his presence will be a 
magnet to attract music lovers. M. N. S. 





Mrs. Zeisler’s Eastern Tour 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the pianist, 
will make her annual Eastern concert trip 


the end of this month, and on Saturday 
afternoon, February 5, will give her annual 
recital in Carnegie Hall, New York 


MILWAUKEE AUDIENCE IN 
ECSTASIES OVER ARRIOLA 


Boy Pianist Pays His First Visit to the 
City and is Introduced to Another 
Child-Prodigy 


Mitwaukeg, Jan. 17.—Pepito Arriola’s 
recent concert here electrified his audience. 
It was the first visit to Milwaukee of the 
Spanish wonder-child, who exhibited his 
pianistic achievements at the Pabst The- 
ater, assisted by Gertrude Lucky, soprano, 
of the Berlin Royal company. 

The applause which is customary when 
ever a _ well-authenticated prodigy makes 
his bow on a concert stage was heartily ac- 
corded the boy at his first appearance on 
the stage, but this was nothing compared 
to the ovation which his wonderful playing 
brought forth. The audience went into ec- 
stasies of enthusiasm as the last recapitu 
lation of the initial bars of the “Wald- 
stein” and the characteristic run and C 
major chords echoed the finale of a most 
remarkable Beethoven prologue to a re- 
markable concert. Musical feeling and ex- 
quisite phrasing, touch, perfect piano tech- 
nic and all other details that make a com- 
bination of an artist and virtuoso were ex- 
hibited by little Pepito in the Beethoven 
numbers, as well as in a_ wonderfully 
played group of Chopin preludes. 

During the visit of Pepito to Milwaukee 
arrangements were completed for a meet- 
ing between the Spanish wonder and Ger- 
ald Kunz, Milwaukee’s prodigy violinist. 
The two child artists, each between ten and 
eleven years of age, were brought together 
at the home of Mrs. Clara Bowen-Shepard, 
Milwaukee’s impresario. The boys became 
fast friends at sight. Gerald Kunk had 
been engaged to appear on the program 
with Pepito, but this arrangement was can- 
celled by Pepito’s manager, who refused to 
permit another prodigy on the same pro- 


gram. An informal program was given by 
the two youngsters at the home of Mrs. 
Shepard. M. N. S. 


David Bispham’s Popularity 


David Bispham’s appearances this season 
have demonstrz ited in most convincing fash- 
ion his increasing hold on popular favor. 
on the heels of last year’s record- 
breaking season, the number of engage- 
ments that he is filling this year is greater 
than ever before, there being scarcely an 
open date in the entire months of Decem- 
ber and January. Points that he will visit 
in the near future will include Cedar Falls, 
la.; South Bend, Ind.; New Haven, Conn. ; 
Hartford, Conn.; Richmond, Ind.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Chicago, IIl.; Ome tha, Neb. ; 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn., and 
Troy, N. Y. 


Close 


Adela Ponzano, who sang small parts at 
the Manhattan last season, was the Briinn- 
hilde in a recent performance of “G6tter 
dammerung” in Bologna, Italy 
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ARTHUR VAN DOOREN 
Pianist and Composer of the Operas 
“Guillaume de Loris” and “Ker- 
messe” 


fields of mu 
Arthur 


3RUSSELS, Dec. 20. lwo 
sical endeavor have been gleaned by 
Van Dooren with rich fruitage of success. 
He is one of the most prominent of Bel 
gian pianists, and also one of the country’s 
most original and successful composers. 
His opera, “Guillaume de Loris,” has been 
played forty-four times at the Royal Mon- 
naie Opera House in Brussels, and always 
Another of his 


with splendid success. 
operas, “Kermesse,” which was played for 
two years at the Antwerp Opera House, 


has just been translated from Flemish into 
French, and is being produced four or five 
times a month at the Liege Opera House. 

As a pianist Mr. Van Dooren has scored 
a success in all the capitals of Europe, and 
he was the favorite pianist of the late 
Queen of Belgium. Among his composi 
tions his Sonata in F and his Concerto, 
both for piano, have been received with 
great favor, and he has written many small- 
er pieces. His habit of frequently includ- 
ing the works of American composers on 
his programs has earned him American 
gratitude. He often plays and _ himself 
greatly admires the compositions of Mac- 
Dowell, the “Silver Spring,” by Mason, 
and George Arnold’s “Elegia.” 


DR. WULLNER ADMIRES 
MARY GARDEN’S SINGING 


And Coenraad Bos, His Accompanist, 


Thinks American Ragtime Is 
Worthy of Praise 


Denver, Cor., Jan. 17.—Dr. Willner dur- 
ing his recent visit here, expressed himself 
as enthusiastic over the splendid prospects 
enjoyed by American musical artists. He 
said that he was firmly convinced that 
America is destined to give the world 
some of its greatest singers, even though 
the outlook for great composers seems to 
him to be less bright. The fact that the 
greatest compositions will continue to come 
from Europe is due, he claims, to the many 
generations of culture by which foreign 
nations are in advance of this one. Never 
theless he finds that his most intelligent 
and appreciative audiences are right in 
this country. 


Dr. Wullner is not at all inclined to 
disagree with Mme. Sembrich about the 
decline of singing. While he appreciates 
the pure beauty of the old Italian bel 
canto he is never weary of expressing his 
praise for such interpreters of modern 
music as Destinn, Garden, Farrar and 
others. He believes that it is false and 
unjust to call Mary Garden a “prima 
donna without a voice,” insisting that she 
is “a great artist, a wonderful artist, and 
that she can sing.” Even though she may 
not be entirely at home in the trills of 


old fashioned Italian coloratura operas, she 


is none the less a great vocal artist. 
Herr Bos, Dr. Wiullner’s incomparable 
accompanist, is quite as fond of America 


What specially pleases him 
is American ragtime—of all things! “Oh! 
Its enthusiasm, its clear definite rhythm, 
its swing!” he recently exclaimed; “It is 
too delightful and Americans should not 
stick their noses up at what they have made 
their own special discovery. If we had 
ragtime and musical comedy in Germany 


as the singer. 


we would be a happier people.” 
Caroline Hudson and Leo Schulz in 

Bridgeport Concert 
Bripceport, Conn., Jan. 17.—An_ inter- 
esting concert was given at the First Con- 
gregational Church on Wednesday after- 


noon, under the auspices of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club. Caroline Hud- 
son, soprano, and Leo Schulz, ’cellist, were 
the artists, and a large audience enjoyed 
their fine work to the utmost. Miss Hud- 
son sang songs by Puccini, Stange, Strauss, 
Henschel and others, while Mr. Schulz’s 
contributions consisted of compositions by 
Bach, Chopin, Dvorak, Saint-Saens and 
Popper. He was at his very best, and 
played with such beauty that he was obliged 
to add Schumann’s “Traumerei” as an en- 
core. Miss Hudson's singing was a delight. 
Each of the various numbers was rendered 
with great finish and expression, the lighter 
numbers being particularly effective. 
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MUSIC INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS 





Its Effect in Molding the Character of Pupils—Admirable Results of 
Twelve Years of Systematic Training in New York—Comparative 
Racial Susceptibility to Musical Influence 


Ever since school children to the number 
of 3,000 participated in the Sangerfest at 
\-adison Square Garden last June, all parts 
of the country have been asking what magic 
was used by the instructors of music to 
evolve such vocal excellence. 

he triumph at the Sangerfest was not 
the first experienced by the singing classes 
from New York schools, and it will be by 
no means the last, according to the city’s 
two directors of music, Albert S. Caswell 


and Frank R. Rix, who, as quoted in an 
article in the New York Evening Post, not 
only believe in the possibilities ot the young 
people with whom they are working, but 
also in the stimulating quality of the wo-k 
itself. 

Mr. Rix has the superintendence of in- 
struction in the Manhattan Training School, 
the high school departments of Queens and 
the elementary schools of Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Queens and Richmond, while Mr. 
Caswell’s labors take in the Training 
School, the high schools and the elementary 
schools of Brooklyn. There are about fifty 
supervising teachers under their direction. 

“Music,” said Mr. Rix, “in the public 
schools has as much or more effect in the 
quality of work that is done, and as great 
an effect upon the characters of the pupils, 
as anything in the whofe course. Through- 
out the elementary grades it is taught sys- 
ematically and progressively, and at pres- 
ent in the high schools the pupils are re- 
quired to take one period a week for two 
years. For those who intend to enter the 
training schools, one period a week for 
four years is required. 

“Where music has been taught systematic- 
ally in the elementary schools for the past 
eight years results to the teachers are ap 
parent. It is found that the knowledge of 
music in teachers trained in New York is 
far superior to that of the ones who come 
to us trom outside. 

“I do not say that we are at present real- 
izing our ideals in music instruction. That 
is not always an easy thing to do, and it is 
made the more difhcult tor us from the 
fact that New York has so large a percent- 
age of floating population. 

“Of course, various nationalities predom- 
inate in the different sections, but that does 
not make so much difference as you might 
imagine. It may surprise you when I say 
that the Italian children are not, as a rule, 
musical. Ours aren’t, at any rate. The 
voices we get are coarse and uncouth. If I 
had to make a choice | might say that the 
children of Jewish extraction are as suc- 
cessful as any, and as susceptible to the in 
fluence of music as any. 

“Music has been taught systematically 
throughout the city for about twelve years. 
Before that the instruction was a sort of a 
go-as-you-please matter. That is, teachers 
were hired by the hour, or period, and the 
results were not any better than might have 
Leen expected, 

“As it stands now, there has been a great 
deal of progress in music in the schools, 
and, although we cannot claim that results 
are uniformly what we would like, there are 

still many classes to which we can take 
vielbors with the utmost confidence. 

“We can show schools where the chil 
dren of the seventh and eighth grades can 
read songs in three parts at sight, and that 
is something it would be hard to duplicate 
satisfactorily anywhere else in_ public 
schools. 

“The singing of the children in the 
Sangerfest was an example of what can be 
done. When the idea of having them sing 
on that occasion came to me I had faith. 
I knew that they could do it. When I| took 
the manuscript of what was to be done to 
the teachers they looked at it in amazement 
and threw up their hands. But we went to 
work, and when I| heard the first ensemble 
chorus | knew that my faith was justified. 

“I led the chorus at the Garden, and it 
was for all the world like playing on the 
most responsive instrument. There was 
concentration of attention that was mar- 
velous, to say the least. 

“IT was not so surprised at this reverence 
for the music and desire for excellence as 
some others were, for, as I say, I have 
faith in the children and in the emotions 
with which good music inspires them. Why, 
! am sure I could have furnished a chorus 
Of 25,000 as easily as one of 3,000 And the 
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music was from ‘Elijah,’ at that, as diff- 
cult as the Oratorio Society sings. 

“We are proud, too, of the time we 
trained 200 children to sing with the Ora- 
torio Society in Carnegie Hall, when the 
‘Children’s Crusade’ was given, three years 
ago, under Damrosch. Those 200 childret 
came from the elementary schools, not, as 
in other cases, from the high schools. 

“The scores were placed in the hands of 
the children and they learned their parts 
in six weeks. They learned them from 
reading the music; it was not merely 
drummed into their ears by a piano. 

“At the Peace Conference at Carnegie 
Hall we had 500 children on the stage, and 
they sang a number of selections in two and 
three parts with perfect intonation, author- 
ity and absolute interpretation. I don't 
mean that they merely sang the notes, and 
cang them in time and together, and all 
that; I mean that they put soul into the 
music; they showed that something which 
tells that the singer is inspired by the 
beauty of what he is singing, that he par- 
takes of the inspiration of the creator of 
beautiful musical phrases. 

“And that is our whole idea. We know 
that if you give a child music that has 
something real within it, it will work tow- 
ard arousing high ideals; that its moral 
effect cannot be measured, and that its 
whole ethical effect is greater than can be 
got through any other medium. 

“You cannot possibly sing a good song, 
and sing it well—a song that is exalted— 
without part, at least, of that exaltation 
being absorbed by yourself. Neither can 
the children we teach. 

“We are not teaching sight-reading just 
for discipline, but so that the child will be 
able to grasp what is in music—to open his 
eyes to the grandeur of music. 

“In our teaching we aim first to give the 
child experience in music, to see that he 
gets in touch with good songs, songs of 
lasting value; second, we give him the 
ability to understand the symbols of music 
and to interpret them in tones; and, third, 
there is theory, but of that we only aim to 
teach what is needed for the proper under 
standing of what is being done—only the 
practical part. 

“We should make more use of these chil- 
dren’s voices. I should like to have a great 
festival every year such as they have in the 
Crystal Palace, in London, with a chorus 
of 5,000 or 6,000 voices. I am sure it would 
be as great a success here as it is there.” 


Concert by McDowell Club 


Music from the works of modern com- 
posers, including four pieces by MacDowell, 
was on the program given by the Mac 
Dowell Club, at its rooms in the Metro- 
politan Opera House building, Tuesday 
night, January 11... The MacDowell selec- 
tions were an excerpt from ten pieces, 
Shadow Dance, Melodie and Poem. The 
program also contained the Brahms So- 
nata in A Major, Sonata in A Major by 
César Franck, and an aria from “Caval 
leria Rusticana,” sung by Miss McCullough. 
Mrs. Lapham played the piano part, and 
Emil Herman, who shares with his father 
the concertmaster’s desk of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Society, was the violinist in the 
two instrumental numbers. 


Crosses Sea to Wed Music Critic 


Although the parents of Martha Gaert 
ner in Vienna objected to her crossing the 
ocean to marry her boyhood lover, Hein- 
rich Fritsch, they relented when she arrived 
in New York, January 13, and the two 
were married. Fritsch said he was twenty- 
one years old and a musical critic for the 
Vienna Freie Presse, which had sent him to 
New York to write about the productions 
at the Metropolitan and Manhattan Opera 
Houses. 





Recital For An Adamowski Pupil 


Boston, Jan 17.—Virginia Stickney, one 
of the talented pupils of Josef Adamowski, 
the distinguished ’cellist of the Adamowski 
lrio, will give a recital in Steinert Hall, 
Saturday evening, February 5. Miss Stick- 
ney has already appeared many times in 
public in recital and concert, and has been 
a valued assistant of Mr. Adamowski in 
his teaching. 


«= Mildenberg 
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BEETHOVEN'S “NINTH” 
UNDER ARENS'S BATON 


Arctic Weather Fails to Dampen 
the Enthusiasm of People’s 
Symphony Patrons 


Not even the arctic conditions that pre- 
vailed last Friday night could diminish the 
enthusiasm of the devoted followers of F. 
X. Arens and the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, and, what is still more significant, 
they could scarcely affect the number of 
those present. 

Carnegie Hall was comfortably filled, 
and there was enough extra hearty ap- 
plause after each number to make up for 
those who had stayed at home. The main 
event of the concert was the further con- 
sideration of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
the first movement of which had been 
analyzed and played at the preceding con- 
cert. In accordance with Mr. Arens’s 
commendable plan, this was repeated, and 
the thematic contents of the scherzo ana- 
lyzed and illustrated previous to the per- 
formance in its entirety. The playing of 
the orchestra was marked by the same high 
standard of excellence as is always the 
case, and the men brought out the grandeur 
of the allegro and the boisterousness of the 
scherzo with fine effect. 

Before the Beethoven work they gave 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” overture, and dis- 
tinguished themselves by an _ unusually 
clean-cut performance of the fugue. The 
remaining numbers were the lovely an- 
dante cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s B 
Flat String Quartet, the stirring “Marche 
Slav” and the Sinding Violin Concerto, 
with Maximilian Pilzer as soloist. The 
young man merely confirmed the high opin- 
ion which he has already created. He 
played the concerto with a fine quality of 
tone, considerable technical resourceful- 
ness and emotional fire. At the close of 
the work he was obliged to rise and bow in 
acknowledgment to insistent applause some 
five or six times. 





Operagoers Complain 


A complaint of the choice of operas and 
singers at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Saturday matinées has been made by a 
subscriber to these performances, who says 
that Mr. Caruso has sung but once and 
Miss Farrar not at all at these matineées. 
The fact that “Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Butter- 
fly’ and “Aida” have been given only at 
night performances is also objected to. 

Another patron of the Metropolitan 
writes to the New York Evening Post, 
complaining of what he styles an “organ 
ized claque” manufacturing enthusiasm for 
certain singers. He asks the opera house 
management to “put a quick end to what is 
becoming a serious nuisance.” 


New York College of Music Concert 


An excellent program was performed by 
the students of the New York College of 
Music at their recital held at the school on 
Thursday evening of last week. All of the 
participants displayed a remarkable degree 
of skill and musical ability. The program 
opened with a movement of Beethoven's 
Trio, op. 1, played by Hattie. Sturmdorf, 


Milly Maschmedt and Rebecca Stanger. 
This was followed by Raff’s Impromptu 
Valse, op. 94, for piano, which was done 
by Martha Klein. The first movement of 
Rode’s Seventh Violin Concerto was given 
by Anthony Kamp, and Katherine Helwig 
did good work in Beethoven’s “Pathétique” 
sonata. In addition to these there was the 
Bruch G Minor Violin Concerto, done by 
Miss Maschmedt; three piano solos by 
Harry Meyrowitz, and the second part of 
Gade’s Ballad, for soprano, alto, baritone 
and chorus, sung with Dorothy Beaumont, 
Irene Korman and Samuel Keplow as so- 
loists. 
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Bertha Josephine Thorgaard 


Kenmare, N. D., Jan. 15.—A notable tal- 
ent has appeared in Kenmare in the person 
of Bertha Josephine Thorgaard, a fifteen- 
year-old contralto. Young Miss Thorgaard 
has evinced exceptional musical talent from 
her earliest years, and not only is she a 
singer of the greatest promise, but a capable 
pianist besides. Her vocal instruction thus 
far she has received at the hands of Rob- 
ert Boise Corson, of Portland, Ore., but 
she expects shortly to visit New York and 
to resume her musical studies there. In 
November last she sang for Mme. Sem- 
brich in Valley City, and immediately upon 
hearing her the famous artist declared 
that she had a beautiful voice which would 
surely win fame for her if she could be 
placed in the care of the best instructors. 
Miss Thorgaard has therefore determined 
to follow this advice. 


Tonkiinstler Society’s Concert 


In the Tonkiinstler Society’s concert on 
Tuesday, January 18, at Assembly Hall, 


FLONZALEY QUARTET’S AUDIENCE IS 
THRILLED BY REMARKABLE PLAYING 


Chamber Music Organization, at Its First New York Concert of the 
Season, Holds Hearers Spell-bound—Smetana’s ‘“ Aus 
Meinem Leben’? Among the Offerings 


The audience which attended the first 
subscription concert of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet on Tuesday evening, January II, at 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, enjoyed as 
perfect a two hours as it has been possible 
to experience in musical New York this 
season. If anything could surpass the play- 
ing of the Flonzaleys last year, it is their 
playing this year. They gave the following 
program : 

Beethoven, Quartet, Op. 18, No. 6, in B Flat 
Major; Allegro con brio; Adagio ma non troppo; 


Scherzo (Allegro); La Malinconia (Adagio)— 


Allegretto quasi—Alleegero: William Boyce (1710- 


1779) “‘Sonata a tre’ (For two violins and 'cello) ; 
Andante Pomposo—Allegro (Fuga); Largo—aAlla 
Gavotta; Affettuoso—Allegro: Smetana, Quartet 


Allegro vivo 


in E Minor (“Aus Meinem Leben’’) ; 
polka) ° 


appassionato; Allegro moderato (alla 
Largo sostenuto; Vivace 


The buoyancy and magnetic charm which 
one has learned to expect of the Flonzaley 
Quartet were evident from the first bars of 
the Beethoven, which was played in a man- 
ner to make the hearers feel that not a note 
of what followed should be missed. The 
adagio sailed off on Aegian seas of tone, 
except for one strange unison chromatic 
interruption, a Beethovian flash of genius 
which came over the scene like the shadow 
of a strange and dimly perceived fate. In 
the adagio opening of the last movement, 
which is a whole “Pathetic” Symphony in 
miniature—and not so diminutive, either— 
the players achieved one of the artistic tri- 
umphs of the evening. This revealed itself 
particularly in an extraordinarily well felt 
climax, where the music rises to an in- 
tensity of combined anguish and beauty 
such as only the greatest genius can con 
ceive. 

The playing of this climax left a strange 
sense of having been in the presence of per- 
fection. Perfect art, like a great or perfect 
experience of the soul, is unforgettable. A 
moment of perfect art remains imbedded in 
the consciousness like the memory of a per- 
fect hour of life. It was thus with the 
playing of the Beethoven by the Flonzaleys. 

The Boyce “Sonata a tre” was a charm- 
ing piece of writing in the style of the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. The modern 
soul is a little impatient of this admirable 
art, the chief virtue of which is its formal 
beauty. One is left longing for a spark of 
the Promethean fire. 

Any who had not hitherto thought of 
Smetana as one of the great masters must 
have come away from the concert with a 
very different idea of that composer. Sel 


dom has an audience in Mendelssohn Hall 
been lifted to a higher plane of keen en 
joyment than by this wonderful Quartet in 
E. Minor, “From My Life.” Truly this 
work is from /ife—from its very heart. 
The first movement, where the composer 
expresses his youthful love of art and un- 
satisfied longings for the ineffable, alter- 
nates Parnassian fervor with beauty that is 
soul-dissolving. It is a work of purest gen- 
the 


ius, ranking in poetic quality with 
greatest chamber music of Schubert. At 
the entrance of the second theme of the 


second movement, which is composed of 
dances, | heard a murmur of “Ravissant!” 
behind me, and one could discern a similar 
feeling throughout the audience. In the 
third movement Smetana expresses his 
memory of the love of the maiden who be- 
came his wife. The music is of surpassing 
expansiveness and breadth, quite apart 
from the rarity of its beauty. It made one 
think of Stevenson's “Under the Wide 
Starry Sky.” The national music of the 
fourth movement was worked up to a cli- 
max of colossal physical vigor before the 
sounding of the famous long-drawn high E, 
the signal of the composer’s deafness, and 
the unescapable note which rang in his ears. 
The suggestion of tragedy at the end is a 
no less perfect piece of expression than all 
the rest. 

Seldom does a chamber music work so 
grip the attention of an audience from be- 
ginning to end as did this quartet of Sme 
tana. Throughout the whole work the hear- 
ers drank great draughts of delight. The 
audience made plain its pleasure in this re 
markable concert. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 

The New York critics passed judgment 
on the first appearance of the Flonzaley 
Quartet as follows: 


The playing of Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Ara and 
D’Archambeau was fully up to the F'lonzaleys’ 
usual standard. Their ensemble work was excel- 
lent, and their tone pure and rich. Especially 
finished was their interpretation of the last two 
movements of the Beethoven quartet, playing that 
roused the audience to unusual enthusiasm.— 
New York Tribune. 

Scarcely a fault could be found with the work 
of the quartet. It was a performance that was 
noteworthy among chamber music concerts.—New 
York American, 

The four instruments, under the bite or the per- 
suasion of the bows, were kept in admirable tonal 
balance without sacrifice of individuality. There 
were precision of attack, unanimity of phrasing 
and a regulation of dynamic values that comes 
only after such years of practice together as these 
musicians have enjoyed.—New York Sun. 





New York, Schuett’s Suite for Piano and 
Violin (D Minor, op. 44) was played by 
Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen and Carl H. 
Tollefsen; songs for soprano by Abram 
Ray Tyler were sung by Alma Webster 
Powell, accompanied by the composer, and 
Saint-Saéns’s Trio in F Major, op. 18, was 
played by Mme. Tollefsen, pianist; Mr. 
Tollefsen, violinist, and Vladimir Dubinsky, 
cellist. 

Raoul Gunsbourg’s opera, “lhe Old 
Kagle,” was a failure as given recently in 
Cologne for the first time in Germany. 


Kreisler Returns to New York 


Fritz Kreisler returned to New York 
from his Western tour late this week, after 
an absence of two months, ready for his 
third recital here in Carnegie Hall on Fri- 
day afternoon, January 28. Tartini’s “Devil 
Trill” Sonata, the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
and Paganini’s “Non Piu Mesta” are the 
big pieces on the program, in addition to a 
half dozen smaller numbers of the kind 
which Kreisler has made entirely his own 
and without which no Kreisler recital pro- 
gram seems complete. 
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BOSTON OPERA COMPANY IN CHICAGO 


“Lakme,” ‘“ Carmen,” 


“Boheme,” “ Rigoletto” and “ Butterfly ” 


Receive Impressive Performances 


17.—Delibes’s ‘“Lakmé” 
representation in 


Cuicaco, Jan. 
had its first American 
this city twenty years ago under the di- 
rection of J. C. Duff, and while it still has 
a vogue abroad, it seldom finds a place in 
the modern répertoire. Hence its revival by 
the Boston Opera Company Tuesday even- 
ing at the Auditorium came in the nature of 
a refreshing novelty, and easily won upon 
the merits of representation.. 

Owing to the illness of Paul Bourillion, 
his place was taken by M. Columbini, whose 
throatiness did not give distinction to the 
music of the role, although he was quite 
impressive in the action. Bettina Freeman 
made Mallika acceptable, and Giusto Ni- 
vette gave a finely rounded representation 
of the vengeful old Brahmin. 

The delightful sensation of the night was 
the first appearance of Lydia Lipkowska in 
the title rdle. Nature seems to have mould- 
ed her svelt physique for the part, art fash- 
ioned her song, and a particular spirituelle 
personality given her the graces to invest 
and dominate the characterization—poetic- 
ally and charmingly. The coloratura char- 
acter of the sweet, slenderly soaring music 
was admirably befitting to her voice and 
vocalism. Her rendition of the “Bell Song,’ 
both unaccompanied and with the obbligato, 
was the dainty essence of lyricism. Mlle. 
Lipkowska conquered completely in this 
part. 

With the memory of many Carmens, the 
embodiment of Maria Gay at the Wednes- 
day matinée is something new and strange, 
vigorous and realistic as she sweeps dis- 
dainfully through the Bizet music drama, 
playing havoc with the hearts in men, until 
her tigerish and_ reluctant resignation. 
There is something big and primitive in her 
handling of the part, which has evidently 
been studied close to nature. 

Raymond Boulogne was a dashing Esca- 
millo, while Eugenia Bronskja was a gigan- 
tic but gentle and melodious Michaela. The 
orchestra under Arnoldo Conti gave all the 
color and big sweep of the score. 

“La Bohéme” was revived Wednesday 
evening with the best cast of the season, all 
uniting to give the Puccini airs with inspir- 
ing power and finish, nor was the orchestra 
less fortunate in closely following this de- 
lightful drift, which is eminently music of 
modernity, and at the same time is charm- 
ingly melodious. Alice Nielsen made her 
first appearance in the rdle of Mimi and as- 
tonished her friends by the broadening of 
her voice, indicating that vocally she has 
come into the stature of grand opera. A 
few years ago her voice was slender but 
singularly beautiful and true; now through 
some necromancy the middle tones have 
been wonderfully broadened. The change 
gives her a much more decided position for 
sustaining trying rdles than she formerly 
had, with this new addition of dramatic 
color. Her characterization was sweet and 
simple and well modulated throughout. 
Mme. Bronskaja, whose versatility is puz- 
zling, throwing aside the melancholy at- 
mosphere touching her Michaela of the 
afternoon, appeared as the gay Musetta, in- 
vesting it with remarkable spirit, if anything 
overacting a trifle, but singing it, on the 
whole, well. 

Florencio Constantino, the sterling tenor, 
gave a most admirable representation of 
Rodolfo; both the character and the singing 
were so finely proportioned and well knit in 
acting and vocalism that it would be diffi- 
cult to recall a more satisfactory revelation 
of the réle. He gave the “narration” in the 
first act a new interest in storied song, and 
was equally faithful and finished in all the 
work with his fellows. 

The revival of “Rigoletto” Thursday 
evening attracted an interested audience, be- 
cause the melodies of this old-fashioned ro- 
mance never fail to please the popular ear, 
despite its archaic design. Frances Alda, 
lent by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
came all the way from New York to sing 
the role of Gilda, and returned immediately 
after the performance. She is a plump and 
pleasing person, and her voice appears to 
have grown somewhat since her appearance 


here in “Falstaff.” She gave the music 
fairly but without distinction. Florencio 
Constantino again came gracefully to the 


fore as-the sportive Duke, and looked every 


inch the gay swaggerer. Fortunately for 
his listeners, he gave them good measure by 
restoring the too frequently omitted aria 
at the opening of the third act, and his 
singing of “La donna e Mobile” was rich in 
melodic charm. 

George Baklanoff, the young Russian 
baritone who scored as the Ethiopian in the 
opening opera, repeated this with emphasis 
by a very interesting and expressive vitaliza 
tion of the frenzied court jester, Rigoletto. 
The grand operatic parts of old school 
opera do not afford large license for real- 
ism, but this actor-singer gave new lights 
and shades in his sinister portrayal. The 
voice, large in range and remarkable in car- 
rying power, was used with great care in 
studied value of phrasing. 

The Savage Opera Company came from 
Boston with spectacular pictorial pioneer- 
ing of Puccini's “Madama Butterfly,” and 
now again comes from our “American Ath- 
ens” a new and even better vocalization of 
the simplest yet the most deeply moving of 
modern operas, under the artistic wizardry 
of Henry Russell Friday evening. In con- 
formity with the rule of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, this production was care- 
fully and consistently staged—neither over- 
done nor meagre in its scenic environment 
and other provisions of visual detail. The 
task of the orchestra was well carried, giving 
the many sighs, signs and voices that throb 
or whisper in its sentimental or pathetic 
passages that have gentle valuation, adding 
so much to the charm of color, as an essen- 
tial of its aromatic orientalism. While the 
chorus interfered little with the fateful pro- 
gression of this work, its presence was 
agreeable and its task well done, again em- 
phasizing excellence of ensemble—the ad- 
mirable feature of this organization. 

The audience that greeted Alice Nielsen 
as Butterfly was the largest of the season, 
crowding the Auditorium. It is a long leap 
from the “Singing Girl’ (a modern banal 
ity) and the archaic simplicity of “Don 
Pasquale” to the deep  heart-throb of 
“Madama Butterfly,” but the untiring study 
and unremitting enthusiasm of the young 
American girl has swept her up the star- 
girt path, so that the wings of the Butterfly 
befit her dainty delineation captivatingly. 
The long and somewhat labored scene in the 
second act found her fully capable of sus- 
taining interest of the audience and giving 
vocal valuation to the richly flowing score. 
Her voice was equal to the more brilliant 
opportunities of its songs, and she seemed 
to catch the pathetic tang that gives it 
poignancy. 

Sig. Fornari gave a conventional, well- 
handled characterization of Sharpless, miss- 
ing something of its Americanism perhaps, 
but sang it agreeably. Enzo Leliva was 
Pinkerton. The minor roles were capably 
sustained, and the audience was enthusi- 
astic. ee 


EARL CARTWRIGHT’S SEASON 








Boston Baritone Is Filling a Full Meas- 
ure of Concert Engagements 


Boston, Jan. 17.—Earl Cartwright, one of 
Boston’s most popular baritone soloists, is 
having a busy season with many concert 
and recital engagements. His December 
bookings were particularly numerous. Jan- 
uary 3 he sang at a concert in Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., January 4, at a recital in 
Manchester, N. H., and on the 14th he gave 
a recital in Newburyport, Mass. Yesterday 
Mr. Cartwright gave a recital in Lowell, 
Mass., and to-morrow and Wednesday will 
sing at concerts in Clinton and Marlboro, 
Mass. January 23 he will sing at a concert 
in Boston, and on the 25th in Winchendon, 
Mass.; February 2 and 3 he will be soloist 
with the Concord, N. H., Choral Society, 
Emil Mollenhauser, conductor, in a produc- 
tion of “Faust” and “The Golden Legend” 
and in a miscellaneous program, February 
7 he will sing at a concert in Lowell, Mass., 
and on the 17th will be the soloist with the 
Cecilia Society, when “La Vita Nouva,” 
which was so successful last season, will be 
repeated. On February 24 Mr, Cartwright 
will sing in Lynn, Mass., and March 3 will 
be soloist with the Everett, Mass., Choral 
Society in a production of “Paradise Lost,” 
and on the 6th will give a recital at the St. 
Botolph Club. aD. Ee de 


The Maeterlinck-Février “Monna Van- 
na” is gradually becoming popular in the 
French provinces. 
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MILAN'S POVERTY IN 
OPERATIC RESOURCES 


Only One Change in Three Weeks 
in Repertoire of the 
Famous Scala 


Miran, ITaty, Jan. 6.—No intelligent ob- 
server of operatic affairs in America can 
help being struck by the very stringent crit- 
icisms of visiting foreigners, especially Ital- 
ians, on American musical methods. But if 
the same intelligent observer is in a position 
to judge both sides he sees that opera in 
Italy, even at so important a house as the 
immortal Scala, is a very different problem 
from the one presented at the Metropolitan. 
For instance, the season opened here on 
December 19 with “Die Walkiire’’; last 
night, January 5, was the eighth perform- 
ance of the season, and in all that time the 
only two operas presented have been “Die 
Walkire” and Cherubini’s “Medea.” Im- 
agine the Metropolitan running for nearly 
three weeks with only one change of bill! 

Then, too, the manners of the American 
audiences receive most unfavorable criti- 
cism. Personally, I find them the best man- 
nered, most courteous audiences I have 


seen in any country. If they are not pleased 
they remain silent and stay away. If any 
little contretemps takes place on the stage, 
such as Miss Destinn’s unfortunate acci- 
dent with the kimono last Winter in the 
second act of “Butterfly,” the audience 
maintains a courteous, even sympathetic 
silence. 

Here in Italy I have heard an audience 
burst into a storm of hisses and whistles 
because an unfortunate Canio made a slight 
trip on the floor-cloth as he started back 
after his “Ridi Pagliaccio,” and on another 
occasion an audience remained ugly for a 
whole evening because a careless Mama 
Lucia crossed herself with her left hand be- 
fore entering the church. And what seems 
to me even more discourteous still, | heard 
the audience at the Scala last night talk 
steadily and uninterruptedly through the 
three acts of “Medea.” Not only was this 
true of the boxes, but in every part of the 
house, so that there was the steady mezzo 
forte buzz of conversation such as one 
hears in a restaurant or in the entr’actes 
of a theater. 

Another thing which our foreign visitors 
to New York seem to view with a pained 
surprise is the late arrival of the boxhold- 
ers. Both times when I have had the privi- 
lege of assisting at performances in the 
Scala, no part of the house has been more 
than a third full when the curtain rose. Of 
the boxes, not more than one-tenth were 
occupied. This seems less excusable here, 
since the opera does not usually begin until 
nine o'clock. 

Cherubini’s “Medea” has been given a 
most lovely and artistic setting. One seems 
to be watching a beautiful series of Alma 
Tadema pictures. The music is of that 
archaic, formal description which seems so 
totally inadequate a means for translating 
the violent emotions of the drama. There 
was nothing illuminating in Vitale’s reading 
of the score, and the artists all seemed to 
be struggling with the technical difficulties 
and emotional inadequacy of the music. The 
present standards of the operatic stage 
seem to demand that the artist shall be a 
singing actor. In consequence their meth- 
ods seem totally at variance with the mu- 
sical matter. Hysterical sobbings and bodily 
contortions do not accord with the formal, 
academic musical phrase of Cherubini. Gi- 
annina Russ is an artist who understands 
to perfection the temperamental restraint 
which must be exercised in singing music 
of this description. So perfect is her poise 
and discrimination that one almost loses 
sight of the utter artificiality of such a cre- 
ation as Norma, and almost forgets that 
Mme. Russ is hardly one’s ideal physically 
of the ascetic Druid priestess. Mme. Fras- 


avenue and Schermerhorn street. 





MORE STUDIO FACILITIES NEEDED AT “HILL CREST” 











“Hill Crest,” the MacDowell Home at Peterboro, N. H., the Accommodations of 
Which as a Summer Resting Place for Musicians and Other Artists Have Been 


Found Insufficient 


An appeal has been made to musical clubs 
throughout the country to help in increas- 
ing the studio accommodations at “Hill 
Crest,” the MacDowell estate in Peterboro, 
N. H., which is now employed as a place 
of Summer rest for musicians, painters, 
sculptors and literary workers. The place 
is ideal for creative efforts, affording an 
agreeable Summer climate and combining 
the benefits of the quiet of the woods with 
stimulating companionship. The principal 
drawback is the lack of sufficient accom- 
modations. About twenty persons availed 
themselves of the advantages of the insti- 
tution last Summer, and this, under present 


conditions, is about all that can be pro- 
vided for. 

But few studios have been built to date. 
They cost about $500 each, and no endow- 
ment is needed to maintain them, as that 
expense is met by the MacDowell Memo- 
rial Fund. It has been suggested that mu 
sical clubs, individually or collectively, rep 
resenting a State, might do a splendid ser- 
vice by raising funds for additional studios. 

The accommodations at “Hill Crest” are 
intended for musicians who are engaged in 
compositions of a serious nature, or who 
wish to do répertoire work, as well as for 
artists and writers. 





cani, whose rich mezzo-soprano and excel- 
lent diction made her Fricka so satisfac- 
tory, was by far the most interesting mem- 
ber of a very mediocre cast. 

The opera was followed by this season’s 
first performance of the patriotic ballet of 
“Pietro Micca.” This is a form of enter- 
tainment with which New Yorkers are 
usually unfamiliar, but which is much ap- 
preciated by Parisians. So it is with the 
French article that one naturally compares 
them. I find the dancing here more exact, 
the ensemble better and the time faultless. 

FrRoM AN ORCHESTRA CHAIR. 





Important Church Position for Lorene 
Rogers-Wells 


The Broadway Tabernacle, Walter C. 
Gale, organist, one of the most important 
churches in New York City, has engaged 
Lorene Rogers-Wells as solo soprano for 
the coming year. The only other soloist is 
Margaret Keyes, the well-known contralto. 

Mrs. Wells has just returned from a 
short Western tour, and has filled several 
important engagements with flattering suc- 
cess. Her last appearance was in Erie, 
Pa., where she sang with the Erie Or 
chestra under Franz Kohler, at the Majestic 
Theater. The formation of a Symphony 
Orchestra under this conductor is under 
way, and Mrs. Wells has been engaged for 
the opening concert in April. Mrs. Wells, 
who is a pupil of W. Francis Parsons, has 
many engagements booked for the remain- 
der of the season. 


Brooklyn Chorus Gives Its Second Con- 
cert for Charity 


The Brooklyn Chorus gave its second 
concert for the benefit of the Brooklyn 
}aptist Orphanage on Tuesday evening, 
January 18, at the Baptist Temple, Third 
The cho 
rus, numbering 200 voices, was under the 
direction of Robert G. Weigester, and was 
assisted by Marie Stoddart, soprano; J. 
Harry Campbell, tenor; A. Duncan Corn 


wall, bass; Gertrude Cobb-Miller, pianist; 
Elsie Logan, organist, and the Conried Or 
chestra. The works rendered were the 
“Wreck of the Hesperus,” by Thomas An- 
derton; “The Village Blacksmith,” by 
‘Charles F. Noyes, and “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” by Carl Busch. The concert will be 
fully reviewed in the next issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 


Buffalo Harmonie Quartet Concert 

3UFFALO, Jan. 17.—The Harmonie Quar 
tet, comprising Mrs. Spire, Mrs. Hawke, 
Miss Pearl Smith and Mrs. Heussler, under 
Mary Howard's direction, gave a very de- 
lightful program on Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 13, at the reunion of the German 
Young Men’s Association at the Buffalo 
Orpheus rooms, with Erna Breitwieser, so- 
prano, who lately returned from _ several 
years of serious study in Berlin, and Hugo 
C. Hoffmann, violinist, assisting. A very 
charming and well-written “Bugle Song” 
by Miss Howard opened the program, which 
included several solos by members of the 
quartet, who are among the best and popu- 
lar local singers. Miss Howard’s careful 
work with the quartet was especially notice- 
able and commendable in Clough Leigh 
ter’s “My Lady Chlo’” and Lawrence's 
“Song of the Birds.” M. B. 


Musical Couple Seek Divorce 

Reno, Nev., Jan. 16.—Suit for divorce 
has been filed in the District Court by Viv 
ian S. Tompkins, formerly a musician of 
New York, against May O. Tompkins. The 
couple, who were both musical, were mar- 
ried in Mount Vernon, N. Y., in January, 
1900, after an elopement. The husband 1s 
a musical director and composer. 


Countess Cassini to Drop Title at Début 

Paris, Jan. 15.—Countess Cassini will 
make her professional début in concert on 
Monday. The niece of the former Russian 
Ambassador to the United States will dis- 
card her title and be known as Mile. Mar- 
guerite Cassini. 


LOUISVILLE ENJOYS 
TWO BIG CONCERTS 


Dr. Wuilner, Walter Damrosch 
and Cornelia Overstreet Share 


in Honors pet 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Jan. 17—The Wiillner 
Concert given on Monday afternoon at the 
Masonic Theater was possibly the most 
artistic recital of songs ever given in Louis- 
ville. A representative audience assembled 
to do honor to the great lieder singer, and 
greeted him after each group of songs with 
round after round of applause, which only 
the physical exhaustion of the audience and 
the continued reappearance of the artist 
brought to an end. 

Dr. Willner came to Louisville heralded 
as a “singer without a voice,” but proved 
conclusively that he possesses a voice of 
much beauty and power and of surprising 
range. His program opened with ten Schu- 
bert songs, including the well-known “Wan- 
derer” and “The Erl King,” and never has 
Louisville heard them rendered with the 
tragic intentness given them by this artist. 

There was great beauty in his rendering 
of “Die Taubenpost,” “Die  Forelle,” 
“Alinde,” “Das lied am Griinen” and “Der 
Musensohn.” To these Schubert numbers 
were added the four serious songs of 
Brahms, as well as his “Verrat.” 

Strauss’s “Song of the Stonebreaker” and 
“Cacilie” and “Fussreise,” by Hugo Wolf, 
were also a part of the program. The Wolf 
song was delightfully rendered, “Fuss- 
reise” receiving a handling that gave it all 
the joy of a normal, natural, wholesome 
world. At the other extreme of the gamut 
of emotion, “The Stonebreaker” was a 
veritable voicing of bitter agony and pain. 

Possibly the greatest elevation was reached 
by the artist in the Strauss number. Cer 
tainly the singer seemed transfigured by the 
uplifting power of the song. 

Three orchestral selections by the Louis 
ville Symphony were well chosen and care- 
fully done by Mr. Cox and his men, and 
embraced “The Kaiser March” of Wagner, 
the “Andante” from Tschaikowsky’s String 
Quartet, and Smetana’s Symphonic poem, 
“Ultava.” 

Coenraad V. Bos, Dr. Wiillner’s accom- 
panist, contributed a great share of flawless, 
artistic work. He was compelled to share 
the applause with the vocalist. 

That Louisville delights to honor Walter 
Damrosch was evidenced on Thursday even 
ing, when at the head of his jubilee orches 
tra of one hundred men he faced one of the 
largest concert audiences of the season. 

The selection of Cornelle Overstreet, the 
pianist of whom Louisville is so proud, as 
soloist added still greater joy and artistic 
interest to the occasion. 

From the solemn opening notes of the 
Beethoven C Minor Symphony to the last 
lilting, dancing phrases of the Goldinark 
Scherzo, the program was a succession of 
satisfaction. The other orchestral numbers 
were Haydn’s “Variations on the Austrian 
National Hymn,” Mozart’s pantomime from 
“Les Petits Riens,” the prelude to “Lohen 
grin’ and the Strauss “Don Juan” sym 
phonic poem. 

Miss Overstreet, after years with Les 
chetizky, is regarded as a brilliant pianist, 
and is, of course, an immense favorite in 
her home city. She played, with the or 
chestra, Grieg’s A Minor Concerto, her 
dramatic power and clarity of tone appear- 
ing to splendid advantage against the back- 
ground of the orchestral instruments; she 
rose to splendid heights in the big climax 
of the third movement, and proved herself 
an artist of power and breadth. .  Y 

The Symphony in C minor recently com- 
posed by Frederick A. Stock, conductor of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, will be 
played at the Orchestral Matinee concert of 
the Mendelssohn Choir series on Thursday, 
February 3. 
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BREATH CONTROL AND THE SINGER 





Max 


Heinrich Maintains That It Is One of the Most Difficult 
Achievements in the Vocalist’s Art 











[Eprror’s Nore—Mr. Heinrich’s previous con- 
tributions to Musrcat AMERICA on the subject of 
singing appeared in the issues of December 18, 
January 1 and January 15.1 


Artistic singing comprises a number of— 
in themselves—seemingly small factors, 
which in their combination makes artistic 
singing a possibility. Voice production, 
breathing, phrasing, tone color, . diction 
and personality undoubtedly are six of the 
most important of these; and in this article 
I propose to say a few words in regard to 
breathing from the standpoint of the singer. 
It would lead me, however, too far afield 
to enter into an exhaustive argument in 
this—of necessity—short article; such ar- 
gument may be found in my book “Artistic 
Singing and Artistic Singers,” which will 
appear in the near future. 

More than once have I been asked by 
students of more than ordinary talent: 

“Is it really necessary that I make a 
study of breathing? I breathe naturally, 
sustain the breath by will power, and, God 
having given me sound lungs, good health, 
I am able to sustain almost any phrase with 
comparative ease and without having paid 
any attention to the ‘study’ of breathing— 
in fact, I breathe any old way.” 

No doubt this is true of some singers, 
who, endowed by nature with exceptional 
gifts in the matter of breath control and 
well placed voice (these two going hand in 
hand), take to it as readily as a duck takes 
to the water, but it would be an ill advised 
and dangerous precedent to follow in the 
case of the large majority of students. 

Comparison as to which of the many 
single factors of artistic singing is the 
more difficult, is futile to make, since the 
overcoming, the conquering of this or an- 
other particular detail is largely a matter 
of individuality, but it may well be con- 
tended that the science of correct and ar- 
tistic breathing stands in the very front 
rank of difficulties. Let me at present 
draw the student’s attention to only one 
of the many objectionable habits or man- 
ners of breathing: “shoulder breathing.” 
It will not be denied that the raising of the 
shoulders half way up to the singer’s ears 
at every inhalation, burying them almost 
within the high collar of the modern dress, 
not only looks exceedingly awkward and 
inartistic, but that this habit is disturbing 
and destroying the effect of such singer’s 
other good qualities of tone production, 
phrasing and diction, 

Leaving aside at present the visible ob- 
jection to this and other peculiar and un- 
fortunate habits of breathing, a good, 
natural breath control may still be greatly 
improved by proper exercise, and phrases 
which the already mentioned singer could 
not sustain by the God-given power of his 
lungs were readily enough proven to him to 
be entirely within the range of possibility, 
by a better than natural breath control ; 
neither were they accomplished merely by 
another singer’s still more developed natural 
capability or greater physical strength— 
which latter has indeed very little to do 
with it at all. 

The athlete, be he runner, swimmer, 
boxer, or what not, must and does exercise 
his breath control in quite a different man- 
ner from that of the singer, and it by no 
means follows that, because the athlete is 
not even seriously “winded” by an extreme 
strain on his breathing apparatus, he there- 
fore would be easily able to sustain a 
phrase such as confronts the singer con- 


tinually. Vice versa, the singer’s manner 
of breathing will never develop a long 
distance runner or swimmer. Nothing, 


however, affects the singer’s breathing more 
quickly than nervousness, as no doubt any 
singer will admit who sings much in pub- 
lic and in concerts of importance. The 
nearer the time approaches for his appear- 
ance on the stage, the more difficult it be- 
comes for him to control his breath, the 
absolutely fearful sensation of the beating 
heart only leaving him after the singing 
of the first few measures to his audience, 
when he at last regains his breath equilib- 
rium. With faithful, patient study, backed 
by the conviction that he knows something 
worth the knowing, this breath control can 
be acquired and improved to an astonishing 
degree, though never entirely, and the 
singer who affirms that he is never in the 
least nervous (and this remark appertains 
to any other artist appearing before a criti- 
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cal audience, be he instrumentalist, actor, 
orator) is either bragging, or else he is a 
conceited specimen of mediocrity, irre- 
sponsible to his art, his audience and him- 
self. And this is never the case with the 
real artist, who has a reputation to make, 
maintain and enhance. 

What young singer, at the threshold of 
his career (and many an experienced one 
likewise) has not battled with this most 
unhappy sensation, sometimes making its 
first visit full twenty-four hours before the 
actual moment of the ordeal! A painful 
pressure around the heart, a quickening of 
breath, flushing of cheek, a relapsing into 
fairly normal condition, only to undergo 
the agony over and over again, the silent 
self-assurance of knowing your work well, 
the at once following question of doubt, 
of the possibility of upsetting, failing, the 
restless last night before the concert, the 
fear of the critic, the approaching hour, 
the moment of meeting your audience, 
heart in the mouth—a timid beginning—a 
feeling that all will go well; at last repose, 
control of all resources, victory in sight— 
earned by faithful study, by natural talent 
faithfully developed, by fine mentality! 

Here endeth the third lesson. 

Max HeEInricu. 


“‘ AMERICAN”? FOLKSONGS 
HEARD IN SYRACUSE 


Walter Bentley Hall, Baritone, Gives 
Unique Recital with Assisting 
Artists 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Walter Bent- 
ley Hall, baritone, who has made a spe- 
cialty of “American” folksongs; Mrs. Regi- 
nald Bulley, pianist; Anna Olmsted, vio- 
linist; Christina) McClennan, pianist, and 
Professor Adolf Frey took part in the 
sixth recital of the Morning Musicals in 
Syracuse, at the Assembly Hall, January 5. 
Mrs. A. C. Purington, Mrs. Alexander 
Brown and Mrs. H. H. Tidd also gave a 
vocal trio, and the accompanists of the 
concert were Mrs, C. N. Daman and Mrs. 
F. L. Walrath. The program was as fol- 
lows: 








Piano solo, Chopin, Nocturne No. 48, Waltz, op. 
34, Mrs. Bulley; Baritone solo, Handel, Recitative 
and Aria, “Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves”; 


Strauss, “Traum durch die Dammerung’’: Mas- 
senet, Pensée d’Automne,” Mr. Ball; Violin solo, 
lartini-Vieuxtemps, “Le Trille du Diable,” Miss 
Olmsted: Vocal trio, Mendelssohn, “Lift Thine 


Eyes,” Hermes, “The Lonely Rose,” Mrs. Puring- 
ton, Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Tidd: Baritone solo, 
Folk Songs of the South and West; Arthur Far- 
well, Cowboy, “The Lone Prairee,” Negro, “De 
Rocks a Renderin’,”’ Carlos Troyer, Zuni Indians, 
“The Blanket Song, and “The Great Rain Song,” 
Mr. Ball; Piano solo, Tschaikowsky, Concerto in 
B Minor, Andantino SempliceFinale, Miss Mc- 
Lennan. Orchestral accompaniment arranged for 
second piano, Prof. Adolf Prey. 

Mr. Ball has given song recitals based on 
various forms of folksong in America with 
much success in many cities of America, 
and, like several others who have made 
this one of their special studies, finds that 
it awakens more interest than the conven- 
tional programs which singers are wont to 
give. Mr. Ball has an excellent baritone 
voice and a strong dramatic instinct, and 
makes a splendid effect with “The Great 

bs - Sd 
Rain Song” of the Zunis, which is a cere- 
mony for the production of rain. He was 
so successful with the folksong group that 
he was re-engaged by the Morning Musicals 
for an entire recital later in the season. He 
recently gave a very successful recital of 
folksongs at Powers’ Hotel, Syracuse’ un- 
der the auspices of the Girls’ Missionary 
Club of the Central Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Ball takes an intellectual interest in 
these songs, and prefaces his singing of 
them with an explanation of their signifi- 
cance. 





Beebe-Dethier Recitals in Brooklyn 


Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and M. Edouard 
Dethier, violinist, will give a series of three 
sonata recitals in Brooklyn during Feb- 
ruary and March. On February 16 they 
will appear at the residence of Mrs. Will- 
iam Mason; on March 2, at the clubroom 
of the Heights Casino, and on March 16 
at the residence of Mrs. William W. Mar- 
shall, No. 166 Hicks street. These recitals 
have a fashionable and representative list 
of patronesses. 
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ELMAN AND THE CONDUCTOR 


Sometimes the Violinist Signals the Or- 
chestra Direct 





“My idea of a concerto is something like 


An English Conductor and His 
Manager Who Will Visit America 


CARRENO IN MILWAUKEE 





Pianist Gives MacDowell’s Fourth 
Sonata Its First Hearing 
There 








this,” said Mischa Elman the other day to 
a Boston Transcript interviewer. “There 
are the orchestra, the conductor, and you. 
The conductor is supposed to follow you, 
and, on the other hand, you are supposed 
to pay some attention to him. But there 
are lots of things which you can do better 
if you can deal directly with the orchestra. 
I believe that when an artist plays a con- 
certo some power, some—how do you say 
it?—magnetism, ought to go out from him 
and control all the playing—everything to 
sound as one. And when a feeling like this 
comes over me during a concerto—that we 
are all one voice—then I know I am play- 
ing as well as I can. One way of doing 
this is by making direct signals to the or- 
chestra. 

“Sometimes I turn to the players when 
the concerto comes to a certain point, and 
they respond with an effect—of ’cellos or 
of violins—without which my playing would 
lose half. You see, by the time you get 
word to the conductor, and the conductor 
gets up his stick and the men catch the 
message, the music has gone on and it» is 
too late and the effect is lost. It is better, 
if you can, to signal the orchestra and the 
leader at the same time, and when this 
goes well I often feel as if they were fol- 
lowing me even more than the conductor.” 


73-rure 








*‘COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT” 


Sung as Cantata to Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s 
Music for First Time Here 


Robert Burns’s poem, “The Cotter’s Sat 


urday Night,” set to music as a cantata by 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie, was announced to be 
sung Thursday evening, January 20, in 


New York, for the first 
It was included in the 


York 


Mendelssohn Hall, 
time in this country. 
annual Burns celebration by the New 
Scottish Society. 
Frederick Smythe 
union of fifty voices, 


has trained the choral 
which was heard in 





17.—Teresa Carrefio, in 
was received with 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 
her recent concert here, 
even more enthusiasm than she had been 
accorded in her formerly yearly visits to 
this city. She followed her usual plan of 
presenting a program decidedly out of the 
ordinary, and, accordingly, highly interest- 
ing. It contained two grand sonatas, Cho- 
pin’s rarely heard B Minor and the Fourth 
Sonata by Edward MacDowell, which had 
never been presented in a Milwaukee con- 
cert. Chopin’s B Minor sonata, with which 
the concert opened, received a most poetic 
rendition. MacDowell’s work proved a rev- 
elation, Mme, Carrefio’s sympathetic con- 
ception of MacDowell’s music and her in 
spiring playing giving the audience some- 
thing long to remember, 

A classic reading of Beethoven’s Rondo 
for piano, and a remarkably expressive ren 
dition of Schumann’s “Bird as Prophet” 
were followed by a quota of Liszt selec- 
tions and the “Erlking” fantasy. M.N.S 


MME. WEBER IN PROVIDENCE 


Violinist Plays Exquisitely in Her First 
Concert There 


ProvipENCE, Jan. 17.—Gisela Weber, vio 
linist, gave her first concert here at Memo- 
rial Hall Thursday evening, assisted by 
Mrs. Holmes-Thomas, pianist. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Handel Sonata in D 
Major, the Svendsen Romance, a Bach 
number, Menuet by Mozart, and Brahms’s 
Sonata in A Major. 

In the Handel Sonata, especially in the 
first and third movements, Mme. Weber 
displayed an exquisite continuity of tone 
and an excellent interpretation of Hande- 
lian style. She was most favorably re- 
ceived and brought forth a great deal of 
applause, but did not respond to an encore. 
Her Bach number was one of the most en- 
joyable numbers of the program, and the 
Svendsen Romance was played with su- 











a beg fot pane aga Wiga 2 saad am ae perbly fine tone and much emotional ex- 
Mm — M- _ He —, ii .* Were Fock. Thomas Beecham and His Manager, Who Will Visit America in the Spring with the pression. Mrs. Thomas proved herself to 
donna; Mary fenry, violinist; W. 1. VOCk- Beecham Orchestra. They Are Pictured in Front of the Former’s Country be a pianist of the first rank, G. F. H. 
burn, baritone, and Master Robert Young Home ae ot 


were also on the program. 

The approaching tour of the Beecham 
Symphony Orchestra, of London, has 
aroused a keen interest in the personality 
Thomas Beecham. 


Rochester Hears New York Symphony 


. Jan. 10.—Last Wednes- 


Rocuester, N., Y., | 
Walter 


day’s concert by Damrosch’s New _ of its director, 

York Symphony Orchestra was one of the Thomas Beecham, though devoted to mu- 
notable events of the season here, and the _ sical study during his early life, has ac- 
audience considered itself fortunate that complished the major part of his musical 
Rochester was included in Mr. Damrosch’s — success during the ten years since he left 


In 1905, considering the time ripe 
concert field, 
New Sym 


college. 
for a new organization in the 
Beecham established the 


silver jubilee tour. The concert developed 
the most splendid performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony ever heard here, Mr. 


and about all the great orchestras have phony Orchestra, which at once won a place 
played this symphony when in Rochester. for itself among the excellent orchestras 
[he other numbers on the varied and de London, 


The orchestra has had the stamp of Eng 
lish approval placed upon it by the engage- 


lightful program also received rarely ar 


tistic treatment. 
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Second Flonzaley Concert Announced 
ment for the Covent Garden season. The 
first New York appearance will take place 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on Easter 
Sunday night. 

The London manager of the orchestra is 
Thomas Quinlan, a personal friend of the 
director, and with whom he is posed in 
the snapshot above, taken at Mr. Beecham’s 
English country home. 


The second concert of the Flonzaley 
Quartet’s subscription series will take place 
Tuesday evening, February 1, at Mendels- 
sohn Hall. The program will include the 
Haydn Quartet in D Major, op. 64, No. 5; 
\dagio from Chausson’s Unfinished Quar 
tet, Scherzo from the Reger Quartet in D 
oo op. 74, and Beethoven’s Quartet in 

. Flat Major, op, 74. 


Chopin Nearer to Bach Than to Mozart 


_In the preface to his edition of Bach's burg” and Oscar Straue’s “The Valley af 
Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, Ferruc- 1 oye” had their recent Berlin premiéres on 
cio Busoni, the eminent pianist who is now the same evening. 

touring America, expresses the view that 
Chopin’s piano style is nearer to Bach's 
than is that of Mozart, and that, while it is 
possible to “arrange” Bach in view of what 
Chopin has taught the world, the attempt 


Franz Léhar’ s “The Count of Luxem 








Prospective 


to do so in the case of Mozart is fore Piano Purchasers 
doomed to failure. There is this further 

justification for arranging Bach, observes Should know what action the piano 
Henry T. Finck in the Evening Post. It is contains that they purpose buying. 


Without a good action you cannot 
have a good piano. The action is one 
of the most vital parts of the piano. 


one aspect of his colossal and many-sided 
genius that he was as anxious as the most 
modern iconoclast to take full advantage of 
every technical device for expressing his Upon its quality depends in large de- 
meaning; indeed, in respect of technic he gree the tone and life of the instru- 
has set the world some problems which ment. 


have not been solved yet. Strauch Actions 


are universally conceded to represent 





Spalding’s Successful Warsaw Début 


Cable dispatches received in New York, perfectior in detail in pianoforte ac- 
January 13, told of the triumphant per- tion-making. They also contain dis- 
formance of Albert Spalding, the young tinctive patented improvements. 


American violinist, at his début in Warsaw. 
He appeared with the Warsaw Symphony 
Orchestra, and the audience gave him an 
ovation. The was enthusiastic in its 
praise of his mastery of his 
instrument 
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WEEK OF MUSIC Ih IN CHICAGO 


Four Members of Musical College Faculty Appear in Concert—Virginia 
Listemann on Tour of the Southwest—Many Recitals Planned 


17.—Four of the members 
of the Chicago Musical College faculty 
were heard in an extremely interesting 
program in The Ziegfield on Saturday 
morning. Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and 
Arthur Rech, pianist, opened the program 
with Sinding’s Sonata, op. 27, which re- 
ceived a highly polished reading. Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, soprano, followed with 
songs from Hildach, Chopin’s “Lithuanian 
Love Song” and Veraccini’s “Pastorale,” a!l 
done in excellent style; Arthur Rech next 
appeared, giving Mozart and Liszt numbers, 
and Mr. Kortschak played Ernst’s Hun- 
garian. John B. Miller, tenor, sang an aria 
from “Judas Maccabeus,” Franz’s “Fiir 
Musik” and Strauss’s “Zueignung,” all of 
which were done successfully. The program 
concluded with two Liszt numbers by Ar- 
thur Rech. Edith Bowyer Whiffen fur- 
nished sympathetic accompaniments. 

Among the local attractions for the com- 
ing four weeks are: Dr. Wiillner in recital 
on January 23; Mischa Elman, on Thurs- 
day evening, January 27; the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, Sunday afternoon, January 30; Otto 
Meyer, violinist, Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 13, and Mme. Olga Samaroff, on Mon- 
day afternoon, February 14, at the Stude- 
baker Theater. 

Harry Gillman, violinist, and Manon Or- 
say, harpist, will give a concert in Orches- 
tra Hall on January 20, at which time Mr. 
Gillman will make his début before an 
American audience. He has been studying 
for several years in Prague. 

Silvio Scionti, pianist, and a member of 
the American Conservatory faculty, will 
give a recital in Music Hall on Monday 
evening, January 31. 

Frederick Morley, pianist, has announced 
his recital for Wednesday evening, January 
26, at Music Hall. 

Thomas MacBurney’s recital at the 
Quadrangle Club of the University of Chi- 
cago was In every way a success, and dem- 
onstrated anew his high artistic standing. 
His program was of unusual interest. 

Virginia Listemann, who returned to the 
city after an absence of several years, dur- 
ing which time she made her home in Bos- 
ton, will leave here next week for an ex- 
tended concert trip through the Southwest. 
Miss Listemann was heard recently in re- 
cital in Meridian, Miss., where she met with 
much success. On Thursday afternoon sev- 
eral members of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany were guests of Miss Listemann at an 
informal reception. 

On Thursday evening at Cable Hall A. 
Cyril Graham, of the faculty of the Colum- 
bia School of Music, gave a lecture recital 
which proved of great interest. “The Be- 
ginnings of Modern Music and Their Re 
lation to Musical Interpretation” was the 
title chosen by the lecturer, and was illus- 
trated by Old Dances by Sarabande, Math 
eson and Zipoli; imaginative pieces were 
represented by Frescobaldi, and two pieces 
by Couperin; virtuoso pieces were present 
ed by Dr. Bull and Rameau, and academic 
compositions included works by J. S. Bach, 
C. P, E. Bach and Scarlatti. The lecture 
was given in most commendable fashion, 
and held the attention of the audience to 
the end. 

The American Conservatory School of 
Acting, under the direction of Hart Con- 
way, presented three playlets on Thursday 
afternoon, January 11, at the Whitney 
Theater. The first of these, “Ici on Parle 
Francais,” a farce by Thomas J. Williams, 
was given by Adele Hughes, Helen Flood, 
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Bertha Asay, Harry Storms, Alice Sheedy, 
Horace Tureman, and Charles La Berge. 
The second, “The Mousetrap,” by W. D. 
Howells, included in its cast Irene Jurrue, 
Horace Tureman, Marie Heim, Claire 
French, Rosamond Timponi and Zellah 


“In His House,” was 


Stenger, and the third, 
Lela Weston 


presented by W. J. Fordyce, 
and Rosamond Citron. 
William Beard, the popular bass, sang at 
a concert in Rogers Park on the 8th, and 
gave a recital here last Wednesday with 
marked success. He sings in a recital in 
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Davenport, Iowa, with the Harmony Club, 
under the direction of Louise St. John 
Westerfelt, on the 11th. During February 
he will give several recitals in Kentucky, 
among them one in his home town in that 
State. 

Seven pupils of the Cosmopolitan School 
of Music and Dramatic Art were heard in 
recital on Saturday afternoon at Cable 
Hall, where a program of diversified inter- 
est had been arranged. Emma Waldron, 
Octava Sheppard and Genevieve Barry, pu- 
pils of Mrs. Hanna Butler, acquitted them- 
selves very creditably in their solos, Miss 
Waldron singing Stern’s Waltz with fine 
effect. Miss Sheppard gave De Koven’s 
“Rosalie,” and Miss Barry was heard to 
advantage in Brahms’s “Lullaby” and 
Spohr’s “Rose Softly Blooming.” 

Mae Doelling, the pianist, gave a recital 
in Music Hall on Sunday afternoon, for 
which she arranged an interesting and at- 
tractive program. The numbers included 
were by Scarlatti, Beethoven, Bungert, 
Lund, Raff, Chopin, Heller, Wagner-Liszt 
and Liszt. 

Anne Shaw Faulkner and Marx E. Obern- 
dorfer will give a Parsifal Lecture in New 
York City on March 12 before the Rubin- 
stein Club. They will give this lecture be- 
fore other clubs in the East, dates for which 
will be announced later. 


OGDEN- CRANE MUSICALE 





Vocal Pupils of Hew York Teacher 
: Achieve Success at Waldorf 


The advanced students of Mme. Ogden 
Crane gave their annual musicale in the 
Banquet Hall of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Saturday evening of last week. The audience 
was large, and showed its appreciation by 
many encores. The students who partici- 
pated were as follows: Ethel Bouton, Bes- 
sie Bothwell, Edna Stoecker, Helen Fischer, 
Mercedes Hankins, Alice Taft, Mabel 
Vaughn, Mary Armock, Emma Rogers, 
Beula Rushton, May Southern, Emma 
Ebert, Helen Dickson, Wilder Bennett, 
Marie de Kolbe and Frank Malone. 

Some of the best singing of the evening 
was done by Edna Mae Stoecker, who pos- 
sesses a soprano of fine quality and exten- 
sive range, which was shown at its best in 


the new Gilberté Waltz. Her interpreta- 
tion was artistic and her mezzo voce ex 
cellent. 

Mary Armock, of Asbury Park, N, J., is 


the possessor of a beautiful soprano which 
she handled well in “At Parting,” Rogers, 
and “The Years at the Spring,” Beach; 
Wilder Bennett, also from Asbury Park, 
made her first appearance; she sang two 
Puccini numbers, entitled “One Fine Day,” 
from “Butterfly,” and Waltz Song from 
“La Bohéme.” Helen Dickson has a voice 
of pure lyric quality. Her singing of “Love 
in Springtime,” Arditi, was excellent. 
Frank Malone, tenor robusto, delighted his 
listeners with his singing of “La Donna e 
Mobile.” 

Assisting the students was Otto Kraft 
Weisel and Hallett Gilberté, the composer- 
pianist, and May Southern, pianist. 

The Gilberté waltz was an instant suc- 
cess. It is a brilliant composition and prom- 
ises to have a great success. 

Mme. Ogden Crane sang two groups of 
Gilberté’s songs, accompanied by the com- 
poser, the first group being “Spanish Sere- 
nade,” the “Bird,” and the second group, 
Serenade, “The Rain,” and “A Frown, a 
Smile.” Mme. Ogden Crane used good 
taste in her selections, and her singing was 
finished and artistic. 


Martin Sings for Society 
Riccardo Martin, tenor of the Metropoli- 
ton Opera House, and Renata Halma, Da- 
nish violinist, performed at a_ reception 
given Saturday afternoon at Sherry’s by 
Mrs. Franklin Mott Warner to Mr. and 
Mrs. Taber Sears. 





Gisela Weber in New Haven 
New Haven, Jan. 15.—Gisela Weber 
played in Harmonia Hall last night. There 
was admirable material in her program, and 
the violinist made the most of it. 


W. E. C. 


~~ \WacBurney 
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ELMAN WITH BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
IN TWO NEW YORK CONCERTS 





Tschaikowsky and Dvorak Concertos Played Before Enthusiastic Audi- 


ences—Elgar 
“‘Eroica’? Symphony Feature 


Mischa Elman was the soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at its concert 
at Carnegie Hall Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 13, in the following program: 

Beethoven, Symphony in E Flat Major, No. 3, 
“Eroica,” op. 55; Tschaikowsky, Concerto for 
violin and orchestra in D Major; op. 35; I. AI- 
legro moderato, II. Canzonetta: Andante, III. 
Finale: Allegro vivacissimo; Dukas, Scherzo, “‘The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ (After a Ballad by 
Goethe). 

Elman appears never to have been in 
finer form than at present. His playing 
was instinct with vitality and sensuous 
beauty. Elman is evidently animated by an 
extraordinary intensity of life—the keynote 
of his genius, presumably—an_ intensity 
which finds expression both in a tone reek- 
ing with juicy musicalness and in an almost 
incredible alertness, energy and dazzling 
spontaneity. In the tutti passages he waited 





with almost uncontrollable impatience for, 


the re-entrance of the solo part, and 
pounced upon it about a fiftieth of a sec- 
ond before its true mathematical arrival, 
with savage artistry. 

It is perhaps the presence of the young 
savage as an element of Elman’s nature 
which makes so great a magnetic appeal to 
an audience war-worn with civilization, EI- 
man takes one back to the primal sources 
of life—sources which are physically re- 
freshing in a vast degree. His intellect is 
none the less on duty, but it exists rather 
as a pearl dissolved in the wine of his 
emotion than as an outside determining 
factor. 

His performance of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto brought forth storms of applause, 
in which the violins of the orchestra joined 
heartily. A number of lunatics in the gal- 
lery, after the seventh or eighth recall, were 
evidently determined to prevent, by their 
further applause, any continuance of the 
concert, but they were finally silenced by 
the hisses of the sane portion of the audi- 
ence. 

It is to be noted with great pleasure that 
Elman’s stage manner has improved great- 
ly, and he is much less given to exagger- 
ated swayings and other motions. 

All the beauties of the orchestra shone 
forth in the “Eroica,” which Mr. Fiedler 
conducted with his usual vigorous beat, 
and with a fine sense of rhythm and dy- 
namic contour. Mr. Fiedler revels in the 
brilliant, the sombre and the intense. He is 
less felicitous in the expression of mo- 
ments of tender beauty, and one therefore 
sometimes feels a lack in such passages as 
that of the second theme of the first move- 
ment of the symphony. The performance 
of the symphony was nevertheless magnifi- 
cent throughout, and the very interesting 
structure of the last movement was made 
plain without too great an insistence upon 
purely structural features. Mr. Fiedler re- 
quired the entire orchestra to rise and ac- 
knowledge with him the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which followed his performance. 

The “Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” after the 
grotesque ballad by Goethe, is a work of a 
nature to show off the orchestra in the 


Symphony Reveals New Merits on Repetition— 


of Thursday Evening Program 


manner of Strauss. It was the only work 
of the evening capable of demonstrating 
the possibilities of the modern orchestra. 
It is probably the possession of this quality 
that makes it a favorite with modern or- 
chestral conductors. Its musical content is 
diabolically clever, after the manner of the 
modern Frenchman, but although exciting 
the emotions of astonishment and humor, 
it contains little of positive musical value. 





On Saturday afternoon, January 15, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its sec- 
ond concert in New York, with Mischa EI- 
man again as soloist. The program included 
the Dvorak Concerto instead of the Bee- 
thoven, as originally announced, and was 
as follows: 

Wagner, Prelude to “L ohengrin”; Elgar, Sym- 
phony in A Flat Major, op. 55; I. Andante nobil- 
mente e semplice—Allegro; II. Allegro molto; 
III. Adagio; IV. Lento—Allegro; Dvérak, Con- 
certo in A Minor, op. 53; I. Allegro ma non 
troppo; II. Adagio ma non tropno; III. Finale; 
Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo: Weber, Overture 
to “Euryanthe.” 

None of the extraordinary qualities of 
Elman’s playing were lacking in his ren- 
dering of the concerto, except that the in- 
terest fagged at moments, due to some 
rather dreary passages in the work. The 
concerto as a whole is not up to Dvorak’s 
best. The second theme of the first move- 
ment has a Dvorakian beauty of its own, 
and there is a passage of much poetical 
beauty in the development section of 
this movement, where the violin has 
a series of brilliant passages, while 
from the orchestra’ horn-calls sound 
forth from a mysterious orchestral back- 
ground. This passage is immediately fol- 
lowed by one strongly reminiscent of Dvé- 
rak’s Symphony in D. The last movement 
is of considerable rhythmic interest, and is 
built upon a theme of Bohemian folksong 
character. There is not much of real mu- 
sical or poetic value in the concerto. The 
trouble with Dvorak was that he was too 
much of a mere musician and not enough 
of a poet in the large sense. His lyric gift 
was exquisite, but something more than 
this is required for the symphonic or con- 
certo form. Elman’s triumph of Thursday 
night was repeated on this occasion. 

The much-discussed Elgar Symphony was 
heard again to advantage. It is somewhat 
the fashion to disparage this work, but it 
would appear to be a fashion which, like 
other fashions, will pass. The Elgar Sym- 
phony has substantial qualities which are 
certain to outlive its adverse critics. There 
is something intensely real in the spiritual 
richness which breathes out from the bars 
of this work, and which draws one back to 
it with a desire to hear it again, even when 
one has not retained the melodies of the 
symphony in the mind. 

The Adagio stood forth with particular 
beauty at Saturday afternoon’s perform- 
ance. It is filled with the passion and the 
pathos of the “love that divides.” It seems 
to picture the borderlands of love and 
death, although ending with a promise of 


peace. The perfection of the orchestration 
in this work grows upon one with every 
hearing. It is to a considerable extent a 
mystical work, and contains so much that 
must remain imperceptible to so many peo- 
ple that the dispute concerning this work 
is bound to linger. It was predicted of the 
Tschaikowsky Pathetic Symphony that its 
frank emotionalism would soon render it 
an outworn work. The facts have not 
borne out this prophecy. The Elgar work. 
with its great quality of reserve, would 
require longer to be understood and would 
seem to promise more than the Tschaikow- 
sky in the way of obvious longevity from 
this standpoint. 

The “Lohengrin” Prelude was given a 
reading splendid in outline and overwhel- 
ming in its one great climax, a climax 
never surpassed in artistic perfection by 
Wagner in any other work. Mr. Fiedler 
sacrificed poetic effect in the Weber over- 
ture for brilliance. The tempo was unpleas- 
antly fast; also the full artistic force of 
the famous pianissimo passage for strings 
was not gained. Perfection of tone, bal- 
ance and precision of the orchestra were 
evident, as usual, and Conductor Fiedler 
registered another triumph. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 


KANSAS CITY PIANIST 
WINS FAVOR IN RECITAL 


Mrs. Zella Lukens-Easely Heard in In- 
teresting Program—Carl Busch 
Announces Concert 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 15.—Mrs. Zella 

Lukens-Easley, a recent acquisition to the 
piano department of ‘the conservatory, gave 
an interesting recital on Thursday evening. 
Her rogram embraced, among other things, 
Beethoven’s Rondo in G Minor, Chopin’s 
Waltz in A Flat Major and the Fantaisie 
Impromptu for two pianos, in which she 
had the assistance of Mrs. Martha Ryan. 
Mrs. Lukens-Easley showed herself to be a 
musician of ability and artistic taste. She 
was especially happy in her treatment of 
the more delicate passages. 
_ Carl Busch has arranged an “Afternoon 
in Norway,” to be given in the Casino on 
February 4. The program will be entirely 
devoted to the music of the best Norwe- 
gian composers. The Philharmonic String 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Busch, will play several numbers. The 
other artists will be Allee Barbee, soprano; 
Mrs. Carl Busch, pianist, and Wort S. 
Morse, violinist. 

Mr. Busch has been asked to conduct the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in a con- 
cert to be given February 27, when the pro- 
gram will be made up of Mr. Busch’s com- 
positions. 

Ella Van Huff, contralto, and Gertrude 
Concannon, pianist, have set February 8 as 
the date set for their next joint recital. 

Tetrazzini is announced for February 1 
in the Convention Hall, and Lhévinne will 
he here February 3, playing in the same 
hall. M. R. W. 








W. J. Rand, who has been organist at St. 
James's Church, Great Barrington, Mass., 
for several years, has resigned his position 
and will leave, February 1, for Wheeling, 
W. Va., where he has a position as organ- 
ist in one of the largest Episcopal churches 
in the State, 


COLUMBUS AUDIENCE 


IN WULLNER'S SPELL 


Lieder-Singer Creates Profound 
Impression— Liza Lehmann’s 
Concert 


CoLu Mbus, Jan. 16.—Ludwig Wiillner was 
greeted by an immense audience in Memo- 
rial Hall on Tuesday night, and his inter- 
pretations held his hearers spellbound. His 
program was made up of songs of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Brahms, Hugo Wolf and 
Richard Strauss, and the depth of feeling 
with which he sang them riveted the atten- 
tion of all. He was loudly applauded and 
called back to repeat Strauss’s “Caecilie.” 
Brahms’s “Auf dem Kirchhofe” was an 
other of the lieder which created a pro- 
found impression. 


Dr. Willner was presented here by the 
Women’s Music Club in its artist series. 
The Flonzaley Quartet will follow on Feb- 
ruary 8. 

On Friday night Liza Lehmann delighted 
an audience in Memorial Hall by a program 
of her own compositions. The very fa- 
miliar and beautiful “In a Persian Gar- 
den” was given by the quartet, and the 
young soprano, Albert Hole, quite capti- 


vated every one by his singing of her “Chil 
dren’s Songs.” 
On Friday night, in the University 


Chapel, the Girls’ Glee Club performed with 
success in an original operetta entitled 
“Habdilou, the Hindu Mystic,” under the 
direction of Helen Arms. 

An excellent organ recital was given 
Thursday evening in Broad Street Method- 
ist Church by Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills 
for the American Guild of Organists, Ohio 
Chapter. Many were the regrets from all 
over the city that it was the most “impos 


sible” day Ohio has known for many years, ’ 


and only the most courageous were able to 
attend. However, one of the foremost 
critics was there, and says it ranked among 
the best organ recitals ever given in Co 
lumbus. 

Last night the contract was signed which 
brings Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini to Memorial 
Hall on the evening of February 4. On 
January 23 the Neddermeyer Concert Band, 
with the assistance of Edna Fox and Arthur 
Shannan, singers, will give the musical 
setting of Raymond Zirkel’s poem, “The 
Naiad,” written by Clarence Metcalf, one 
of Columbus’s best ’cellists. On January 
31 Pepito Arriola will return to Columbus 
for another engagement alone. Last time 
he was associated with two other artists. 

H. B. S. 


Mrs. George B. Martin, pianist, of New 
Haven, Conn., was chief entertainer at a 
musicale given by the Wormzan’s Guild of 
Trinity parish of that city, January 12. 
Mrs, Arthur Morrill sang. 


Franklin Pi ierce “ is i besiihiad as organ 
» and choirmaster of Christ Church, in 
West Haven, Conn., and will give up his 
duties at the church the first of May. 
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Taubert, F. W. Otto Voss. aos Ida Auer- heteck, 
Marie Ber Eugen Brieger, argarete 
Blanche Corelli, Frau Lydia Hollm, Karl Mayer (Chamber Singer) 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass- Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl Royal 
Chamber Singer), Sergei Klibansky, Dr. Paul Bruns- 
Adolph Schultze, Wladyslav Seidemann, Alfred Michel. OPER- 
ATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaen- 
der: Alexander Fiedemann, Max Gruenberg, etc., etc. HARP— 
Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Musical Di- 
rector. \CELLO—Eugen Sandow, Erich Ho iaender, etc., etc. 
Prospectus may be o Gbtained through the Conservatory ‘and the 
Branche Institute. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from rz a. m. to z p. m. 
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Prague, Royal Opera, Vienna; Desider Matray, Heroic T: nor, 
Royal Opera, Karlsruhe and Bayreuth; Emmi Teleky, Coloratura 
Singer, Royal Opera, Dresden and Vienra; Helene Hieser, Fi st 
Altist, Royal Court Opera, Stuttgart; Wima Kjaer, First Alvist, 
Thea’er an der Wien; Leona Ney, Royal Comic Opera, Budapest ; 
Miss Helen Allyn, Coloratura Soprano, Comic Opera, Berlin; Miss 
Norma Schoolar, Dramatic Singer, Stadttheater, Essen; Fr. Signe 
Becker, First Contralto, Stadttheater, Wurzburg. 
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Progress of Seattle’s Orchestra 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 30, 1900. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

That the public of Seattle is awakening 
to the realization that it has in its midst a 
body of musicians capable of rendering the 
works of the masters is shown by the at- 
tendance at each concert. The city, eager 
for the best in everything, has made rapid 
strides in the last five years. A magnificent 
Fine Arts Building, together with a spa- 
cious auditorium, to be used as a concert 
hall for the symphonies, is to be erected 
next year. Say what one will to the con- 
trary, Americans have a love for fine music, 
and the development of their taste in this 
direction is marked by a general and wide- 
spread movement throughout the country. 

Seattle is the first of the cities of the 
Northwest to establish a dignified and first- 
class Symphony Orchestra with an Ameri- 
can conductor at the helm. Its library is 
complete in every respect, containing all 
of the “classics” and modern works, many 
important works having been played be- 
fore publication. It has a splendid record 
of past performances, and has supported 
many great artists, among whom may be 


mentioned Josef Lhévinne, Katherine 
Goodson, Adela Verne, Lillian Nordica, 
Mischa Elman, Maud Powell, Alexander 


Saslavsky, George Hamlin, Fritz Kreisler 
and Teresa Carrefio. 

With this, the third season of the Se- 
attle Symphony Orchestra, the organization 
entered upon a new epoch. Public-spirited 
men and women, who, it may be, somewhat 
skeptically, in 1908, gave their practical aid 
to the orchestra society to found a perma- 
nent orchestra, having seen a gratifying 
growth in appreciation on the part of all 
classes of the public of an ideally artistic 
work, which their support alone made pos- 
sible, have renewed their bond and thus 
permitted its continuance, feeling fully as- 
sured of greater artistic success under the 
conductorship of Henry Hadley, whose art, 
education, experience, ardent temperament 
and wisely directed energy in the rehearsal 
room are qualities that his players instinc- 
tively feel. 

The orchestra, now numbering sixty-four 
players, contains for the third season a 
number of new men, chosen from the best 
available sources. Numerically, the string 
band is increased in size. In point of qual- 
ity the orchestra is far superior to that of 
previous seasons. Eight symphony and 
twelve popular concerts are given during 
the season. Very truly yours, 

Wm. B. Crayton, Manager. 





A Chorusless “Don Pasquale” 


New York, Jan..11, 1gro. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

Last Friday night I attended a perform- 
ance of Donizetti's “Don Pasquale,” the 
peculiar feature of which was the absolute 
absence of the chorus. It was made by the 


artists of the Metropolitan Opera House 
at the New Theater, and I was surprised 
to find that some of the best numbers were 
omitted, one of which was the famous sere- 
nade by the tenor that is written with cho- 
rus accompaniment. I inquired, and learned 
that the management at the last moment 
had found that all the choristers were busy 
at the Metropolitan, and that there was 
not one to be spared for the performance 
of Donizetti’s opera. 

I remember that when, 
of Mr. Conried’s management, one per- 
formance of “Faust” was given without 
the chorus on account of the strike; the 
press then did not fail to express most 
severely its dissatisfaction, and I find it 
very strange that not one word has ap- 
peared in our papers to protest against this 
treatment accorded to such a masterpiece 
as “Don Pasquale” at the hands of the 
management of the world’s first operatic 
institution without any justifiable reason. 

For the sake of art I wish that our music 
critic would make Mr. Gatti-Casazza well 
understand that such “Milan” methods can- 
not be applied to a city that spends millions 
of dollars to get the “very best,” nor by 
an institution which alleges to make every 
possible effort to enable our people to 
enjoy that “very best,” even at the cost of 
facing a deficit of half a million dollars in 
a single operatic season, as the case seems 


in the last year 


to be. Yours respectfully, 
I. B. MonnILvarp. 
Seeks Information Regarding an 


Operatic Performance 


Boston ScHooL oF SINGING, 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 8, Igro. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Are there any among your readers who 
attended the second performance of the 
season of 1883-84 (October 23, 1883) at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, the 
second performance in the newly inaugu- 
rated house? The opera was “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” with Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich in the title role. It was her first oper- 
atic appearance in this country. 

If any of those who were present would 
kindly communicate with me, I would be 
deeply obliged. 

Is it possible for me to obtain an official 
program of that performance? 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD. 


Developing a National Musical Art 


CHICAGO, Jan. 15, 1910. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Our national musical art can only come 
into existence through the medium of our 
own tongue—English—thereby awakening 
an interest in the public at large in our 
music. We have poets and composers at 
command. We must adopt principle, not 
policy, and establish our art on the basis 
of other countries, E. E. F. 








When Campanari Had Two Dinners 


Giuseppe Campanari has often told a 
genial story about the late Hamilton Mc- 
Kay Twombly. The anecdote is revived in 
the New York Telegraph. 

The baritone received one afternoon a 
telegram from his agent telling him to re- 
pair to Madison, N. J., at once, to sing at 
the house of the Twomblys. Now, Cam- 
panari is very careful as to the arrange- 
ment of his food. Before he sings he likes 
a good and particular dinner. Absolutely 
confused as to whether Twombly’s was a 
house or a hotel, or what-not, he dispatched 
to Madison, N. J., the following telegram, 
imperiously and curtly stating: 

“At five o’clock have ready a _ small 
chicken, some spaghetti and half a pint of 
claret.” 

This done, he started his journey into the 
Sahara of New Jersey. At the station at 
Madison he was met by a carriage and 
pair, and the polite question from the foot- 
man: “For Mr. Twombly’s, sir?” Cam- 
panari, slightly lifting his eyebrows and 
remembering the telegram somewhat un- 
comfortably, ascended the chariot. 

He was met in the hall of the house, old 
English fashion, by Mr. and Mrs, Twom- 
bly, who greeted him with cordiality and 
consideration. 

He was shown up to his bedroom, where 
he proceeded to dress for dinner, the con- 
cert for which he was engaged to take place 
at nine that evening. At 5:30 dinner was 
announced and the singer enjoyed a aie 


BARITONE 


Last Season with MME. NORDICA. 
This Season with MME. LIZA 
LEHMANN, and Principal Baritone 
Soloist with the London (Eng. ) 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Management: Rf. E. JOHNSTON 


St. James Bullding, Broadway and 
26th Sirset, New York 


meal amid the most charming society. 

He began to think, then to hope, then to 
feel certain that his idiotic telegram could 
not have been received. 


The dinner over, Mr. Twombly turned 
courteously to Campanari and said: 
“You have had a good dinner, M. Cam- 


panari.” 

“Exquisite,” replied he. 

“You are sure that there is nothing you 
require that you have not had?” 

“Oh, certainly!” replied Campanari. 

The courtly host then struck a bell, a 
footman entered with a tray and placed it 
before Campanari. 

It bore “a small chicken, some spaghetti 
and half a pint of claret.” 

The table dissolved in laughter. 





Tina Lerner at Oxford, Ohio 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, gave a 
recital at the Western College, in Oxford, 
O., on January 11. She was most enthusi- 
astically received, and added three encores 
to her long and interesting progr am. Miss 
Lerner played jn Schenectady, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 18, and in Springfield, a: January 
20. On the 27th she will fill a re-engage- 
ment at the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club 
in Montreal, where she scored a most un- 
usual success last Winter. 





Although Mascagni’s new opera, 
is designed to be ready by next October, it 
is said that the composer has not yet writ- 
ten a note of it. 


“Ysobel,” 
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HOW TO ACQUIRE A $10,000 ‘CELLO 


Joseph Malkin, the Great Russian ’Cellist, Tells How He Won a 
Marvellous Instrument by His Playing 


| found Joseph Malkin, the great Russian 
‘cellist who recently created a furore with 
a remarkable recital in Mendelssohn Hall, 
busily engaged in rehearsing the d’Albert 
Concerto with his brother Manfred, who is 
as excellent an accompanist as his brother is 
a ‘cellist. I listened a while as the two 
played, and noted especially a certain and 
most appealing tone quality. Technic there 
was, and plenty of it; skillful bowing, sur- 
ity of intonation, but it was always to the 





Jeseph Maikin the 


Discoursing 
Beauties of a Francesco Ruggieri 


on 


tone that my attention was drawn. And 
as they finished the concerto with a final 
Hourish I commented on the fact. 

“Yes, you like the tone?” said the player. 
“| do not wonder, for the instrument is a 
genuine Francesco Ruggieri. It came into 
my possession in a very peculiar manner. 

“I was making my first solo appearance in 
Berlin with the Philharmonic Orchestra, un- 
der Arthur Nikisch, and after I had fin- 
ished I was approached by a gentleman who 
was the first to congratulate me, and who 
informed me that he had heard that a new 
‘cellist was to appear, and, being somewhat 
of a player himself, had determined to hear 
me. He expressed himself as being wild 
with delight over my performance, and 
pressed me to visit him. On inquiring his 
name I learned that he was the adjutant to 


the Emperor, Helmuth von Moltke, and of 
course I assented. 

“The next morning I made my way to von 
Moltke’s palace and was cordially received. 
Later in the evening my host brought out 
this instrument and asked me to try it. 
This I did. 

“*How do you like it?’ he queried. 

“I was overcome so by the beatty of the 
instrument that I could hardly express my 
delight with the tone. Something in my 
manner must have told him that I would 
give my soul for such an instrument, for he 
turned to me after a moment and said 
‘Take it; it belongs to you; it is yours.’ 

“The instrument is worth $10,000 and is 
invaluable to me, since I have made my 
greatest successes with it. My possession 
of the ‘cello has perhaps added to the in 
terest which von Moltke takes in my ca 
reer, for I have had many evidences of his 
desire to see me succeed. So I owe to my 
tremendous success in Berlin a good friend 
and a fine instrument, and I do not know 
which is to be prized the more! 

“Perhaps my good luck in America has 
been the result of these two friends, if | 
may so call them. I came here not ex 
pecting to make an extensive tour, but just 
to play once or twice and visit my brother, 
but my first appearances were so successful 
that I have had many, many engagements, 
and shall return here next season for a 
long tour. I have made arrangements with 
R. E. Johnston to tour the entire country 
next Winter, and then I shall see more of 
this wonderful country. 

“I have been deeply touched by the fine 
musical understanding of the American pub- 
lic. I had been led to believe by what I had 
heard in Europe that America was very de 
ficient in musical taste, but since my con 
certs here I have found that it is not so 
Nowhere, not even in Berlin, have I played 
before audiences so discriminating, as mu 
sical, as in America. 

“Though this is a comparatively new 
country, it is wonderfully advanced in 
music. You have fine opera houses and fine 
orchestras, and I have long been familiar 
with your excellent players and singers 
The great love of the art is shown by the 
large audiences which I have had wherever 
I have played. The ’cello is an instrument 
that is not attractive to those whose musical 
understanding is not developed to a high 
degree, and the attendance of a large au 
dience at a ‘cello recital is in itself an evi 
dence of much musical culture. 

“T have heard, too, that your critics are 


severe, but I have not found them so 
They have been most kind to me. I shall 
be delighted to return for my tour next 


season. 

“When I return I shall have my brother 
to play my accompaniments. He is an excel 
lent pianist, and is unique as an accompan 





Joseph and Manfred Malkin, Russian ’Cellist and His Brother, Rehearsing the 
d’Albert Concerto 


ist. The literature for the ‘cello is not very 
extensive, we ‘cellists sometimes 
have to play concertos with piano accom 
paniment, something that violinists and 
pianists seldom attempt. ‘The result is that 
the performance is very dreary unless the 
accompanist can take an orchestral 
and build up the accompaniment from it 
This my brother does, and while he cannot 
make an orchestra out of the piano, he 
comes very near it!” 

The brother stood by during this praise 
blushing with pleasure and evidently de- 
lighted that his talented brother should 
speak so well of him. But, embarrassed, he 
sought to change the subject by saying 
“Tell him, Joseph, of your meeting with 
Popper.” 

“Popper, you know,” assented the ‘cellist, 
“is perhaps the best known ’cellist now liv- 
ing. The instrument owes a great deal 
of its popularity to his writings, and his 


and so 


score 


compositions are played by every artist.” 

“Popper had heard of me for a long time 
so he told me, as a most excellent artist 
and ‘cellist, so when I was touring Europe 
[ made a special trip to Buda-Pesth to see 


the veteran player and composer. Know 
ing that I had taken the first prize at the 
Paris Conservatoire with his own ‘cello 
concerto, he requested that I play it for 


When | finished he was 
so excited that he grabbed me with both 
arms and kissed me on both cheeks, re 
marking, ‘Never have | had so much pleas 
ure in listening to a brother ’cellist! Never 
have I heard my concerto played so well!’ ” 

And then the conversation turned, as all 
conversations will when “fiddle cranks” are 
present, to the marvellous instrument upon 
which Mr. Malkin played, and as I[ left him 
he was still turning it over and over rhap 
sodizing on its varnish, its tone, its model. 


A. L. J. 


him, which I did. 





BERLIN HAS 200 
CONCERTS A WEEK 


City Now Overrun with Musical 
Events—American Artists 
Perform 


Beruin, Jan. 5.—The concert season has 
resumed activity with a full swing since the 
first of the month, no less than fifty being 
given this week in Berlin. With the opera 
and great orchestral concerts, and also the 
best conservatory concerts, the average is 
about seventy-five to eighty musical per- 
formances per week in this city. There are 
probably as many more musical events, af- 
fairs which occur in well-known cafés, res- 
taurants, etc., and the salons of prominent 
personages. At such musicales excellent ar- 
tists participate and the audiences vary in 
hundred 


seventy-five to three 


size from 
people. 
Then the 


sions, where the most distinguished artists 


there are great church occa- 


assist. Altogether, there are probably no 
less than 200 musical programs week 
from which one may select 

Monday evening, at Bechstein Saal, Enid 
Brandt, of San Francisco, presented a pro 
gram the numbers of which were very in- 
teresting. Miss Brandt is another Ameri 
can-educated pianist who has dared to face 
the Berlin critics and public without Euro 
pean experience. That Miss Brandt has a 
fine talent is self-evident, but it is not so 
evident that she has had good schooling. 


per 





She played the Beethoven “Appassionata” 
Sonata, an Impromptu by Schubert, in 
which she displayed beautiful tone, al 
though in her reading she was rather in- 
clined to dryness. 

This same evening Herbert Dittler and 
Louis J. Cornell, a young American, who 
is studying with Rudolph Ganz, gave a 
concert at the Klindworth-Scharwenka Saal. 


| heard Dittler in the E Major Suite of 
Bach and the “Teufelstriller’ Sonata of 
[artini. The young man is continually 


growing in his work, and it is a great pleas 
ure to watch his steady climb upward. | 
heard young Cornell in the F Sharp Im- 
promptu and the C Sharp Minor Scherzo 
of Chopin. When he has sufficiently de- 
veloped he should without question make a 
very good pianist. At present he is in the 
midst of his studies. 


Last evening the well-known pianist, 
Maria Carreras, was the soloist at the 
Symphony Concert given with the Blith- 


ner Orchestra by Francesco Paolo Neglia, 
of Hamburg. She chose the E Minor Con 
certo of Chopin. Mme. Carreras has a very 
fine technic and a good forte and a beauti 
ful pianissimo. Owing to the rather poor 
icoustics of this hall much of her fine work 
was lost. 

[he artist is remarkably musical in her 
playing, and gets a very beautiful quality 
of tone. She received most enthusiastic 
applause from her audience. 

Last week Moriz Mayer-Mahr and Bern 
hard Dessau gave a Beethoven-Abend, play 
ing the D Major Sonata, op. 12, No. 1; the 


twelve variations on the theme, “Se vuol 
ballare, Signor contino,” from “Figaro’s 
Hochzeit”; the G-Major Rondo and the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata. Their work through 
out the evening was very interesting. 

Julius Casper, the young American 
violinist who had such excellent suc 
cess last year, will play, Friday evening 


of this week, presenting the Mendelssohn, 





Beethoven and Tschaikowsky 

A Vernon Spencer pupil, Lillian Shim- 
berg, will play at one of the Bliithner Or- 
chestra concerts, March 20, on which occa- 


sion she will present the Schumann Con 
certo 
Since Musica AMERICA called attention 


to Dr. Leichtentritt’s compositions a couple 
of months ago the doctor has not only 
found a singer to sing some of his songs, 
but has further found a publisher. Albert 
Stahl, of the well-known musie house on 
Potsdamerstrasse, is shortly to issue twen- 
ty-four of these songs. The proofs are 


now being read. CHARLES H. KEEFER. 


TWO QUARTET CONCERTS 


Boston Hears the Flonzaleys and the 
Kneisels in One Week 


Boston, Jan. 16.—In one week, and on 
two successive days, the two greatest string 
quartets known in this country gave per 
formances here. At Chickering Hall, on 
Thursday, the 13th, the Flonzaley Quartet 
gave their first recital in this city this sea 
son, playing the Beethoven Quartet in B 
Flat, op. 18, No. 6; a “Sonate a tre,” by 
William Boyce, the composer and organist 
of the eighteenth century, and Smetana’s 
dramatic work, “Aus Mein Leben.” The 
extraordinary performances which made the 
name of “Flonzaley” something to conjure 
with after the first appearance of the play 
ers in this city, were again experienced 

\t the Fenway Court Music Room, on 


I riday, the 14th, the Kneisels gave the sec 
ynd concert of their series this season, play 
i Volkmann’s Quartet in G Minor, the 
Andante and the four variations from 


Op. 2; the Beethoven 
[hose finished artists per 


Gliere’s Quartet in A, 


Quartet, op. 135 


formed with rare enthusiasm on that occa 
turned what they touched 
O. D. 


They, too, 
to gx" id. 


sion 





concertos. 


MME. DE MOSS WINS 
FAVOR IN MEMPHIS 


Local Orchestra Gives an Enjoy- 
able Concert with New York 
Singer as Soloist 


MempPpuis, TENN., Jan. 15.—The first con 


cert of the Memphis Symphony Orchestra, 
Mary 


Moss as soloist, was a triumph for music 


given January 13, with Hissem de 


in Memphis. A brilliant audience packed 


two floors of the Lyceum Theater. 


The allegro moderato from Schubert's 
B Minor Symphony and Bizet’s “L’Arle 
sienne” Suite were the most important 
numbers played, and Conductor Bloom 
gave them very effective readings \ 
heautiful little boat song, “Gondoliera,” by 
Louis Victor Saar, played by the muted 
strings, was warmly received. A Schubert 
“Moment Musicale,” “Melodrame” by Gui 


rand, and other selections were enjoyed 
Mme. de Moss as soloist made a great 

and proved once more that she is 

an artist of the first rank Her 


success, 


Voice 


on this occasion, was of a fresh, pure qual 
Ity, and her enunciation was noteworthy. 
each syllable carrying distinctly to the dis 
tant corners of the auditorium Handel 
Strauss. Saar, MacDowell, Gaynor and 
Harriet Ware were the composers repre 

ented in her offerings, and she was ol lige 

to respond to many recall 


Is 
Although this was Mme. de Moss’s first 
is assured of a cor 
dial greeting when she returns to Memphis 

The success of the concert has given th 
rchestra impetus in its 
plan to secure a substantial guaranty fund 


| 7 
iOocal appearance, she is 


new 


association a 
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HAS DOUBLED ROLES OF SOLDIER AND MUSICIAN 


César Cui’s ey “Celebrated in St. 
Petersburg with Special Perform- 
ances of His Works 

There has just been celebrated the jubilee 
of César Cui, Russia’s soldier musician, 
who in a busy life has doubled the parts of 
military engineer and musical composer, 
writes a St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
New York Sun. He is not placed near the 
intellectual giants of music, nor would he 
wish to be, but he has taken the lead in up- 
holding the style of Russian military bands, 
and for that he is being féted by special 
perfomances of his works in the Imperial 
Opera House. The Czar has written thank- 
ing him. 

It was on December 27, 1859, that the 
Musical Society of St. Petersburg per- 
formed his first composition, a scherzo in 
F, heard under the conductorship of Anton 
Rubinstein. Cesar Antonovitch Cui was 
born in Vilna in 1835. His father had come 
to Russia as a young officer in Napoleon’s 
Moscow campaign. He was wounded, and 
afterward in the retreat his feet got frozen 
and he remained helpless in the town of 
Vilna. 

When he recovered the grand armée was 
falling back to Western Europe with the 
Russians at its heels. Antoine Cui remained 
and soon became French teacher in Vilna 
Academy. He settled down and married a 
Pole. César was his youngest son. 

Recalling his earlier days, César Cui says 
that from the age of nine he tried to play 
military marches on the piano. When he 
was fourteen he wrote a mazurka in imi- 
tation of Chopin. Two years later he was 
sent to St. Petersburg and entered at the 
Military Engineers School. 

The youngsters gave each other a rough 
time, and he escaped hazing only because he 
could play the accompaniments to the young 
officers’ singing. But he had aptitude for 
mathematics, and became soon after his 
graduation assistant professor of engineer- 
ing. He gave lessons to the cadets on forti- 
fication, and later lectures to the General 


Staff. Among his pupils in the fortification 
class was the present Czar. 

His military career was hindered by his 
known talent for music. The military au- 
thorities thought that nothing serious could 
come from a piano player. It was only 
after the Russo-Turkish war, when he was 
sent to report on the battlefields, that he 
was advanced to the rank of colonel. He is 
now a full general. 

“I owe my musical career,” he says, “to 
joining the Circle of Balakirew when I first 
came to St. Petersburg. For two years we 
met almost daily. We drank tea, ate jam 
and played duets. I believe we played all 
the written music there was in the world— 
symphonies, chamber music and operas. 

“We did not like Mozart or Mendels- 
sohn, but adored Beethoven, Glinka, Schu- 
mann and Schubert. Above all we were de- 
lighted by the aristocratic genius of Chopin. 
For a time we were devotees of Liszt and 
Berlioz, but our passion for them has cooled 
with time.” 

The book of César Cui’s best known 
opera, “Kapitanskaya Dotchka” (The Cap- 
tain’s Daughter) is taken from Pushkin’s 
romance of the days of Catherine II. In 
it the Empress appears as a character, and 
the Czar set aside the rule against stage 
presentations of his ancestors and allowed 
Catherine to become a singing poet. 

The composer is gifted with a happy dis- 
position, for he says that he never had more 
than half an hour’s worry at a time in his 
life. His only troubles were with his in- 
subordinate pupils of the fortification class, 
who could not forgive his musical hobby. 

It is true that he took his first piano on 
the system of payment by instalments. His 
payments fell in arrears, and each time the 
bell rang he thought it was a visit to take 
away his piano. Since then he has bought 
nothing on credit. 

He tells his friends that he takes his day’s 
sleep in two doses. He gets up at 6 in the 
morning, goes to bed again at 2 in the 
afternoon, and rises at 6 in the evening ; he 
does not go to bed again until 1 in the 
morning. All the work that he values he 
has done between 8 in the morning and 


noon, 





SUNDAY OPERA CONCERTS 


Orville Harrold Sings for First Time at 
the Manhattan 


Orville Harrold, Oscar Hammerstein’s 
new protégé, whom he discovered in vaude- 
ville, had his first opportunity to prove his 
ability at the Manhattan Opera House in 
Sunday night’s concert. Arthur Hammer- 
stein introduced the singer as “a young 
tenor discovered by my father in Indianap- 
olis,” 

Mr. Harrold not only made a successful 
debut, but easily carried off the honors of 
the concert. He took the place of Mr. Ma- 
riani, who was down on the program to 
sing “Ridi Pagliaccio” and “La Donna e 
Mobile,” and who was ill. Mr. Harrold 
was wildly applauded after the “Pagliacci” 
air, and had to respond to an encore to the 
“Rigoletto” number. Mr. Hammerstein’s 
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son announced that in a few weeks his 
father would send the new tenor, who is 
now a pupil of Oscar Saenger, to Europe 
to continue his studies. 

The other soloists of the evening were 
Mmes. Mazarin, D’Alvarez, Duchéne, Grip- 
pon and Baron, and Messrs, Dufault, Crab- 
bé, Laskin and Huberdeau. Mr. de la 
Fuente conducted the orchestra through his 
own “Chant du Soir” and other numbers. 

Features of the Metropolitan Opera 
House concert on the same evening were 
the singing of the Mad Scene from 
Thomas’s “Hamlet,” by Berenice de Pas- 
quali; of “Elsa’s Dream,” by Jane Osborn- 
Hannah; of Thomas’s “Air du Tambour 
Major,” by Herbert Witherspoon ; of a 
recitative and romanza from Braga’s “Reg- 
willa,” by Glenn Hall, and of selections by 
Mme. Tabbri and Mr. Dutilloy. The or- 
chestra, under Max Bendix, played the 
overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” the “reer Gynt” 
suite, Elgar’s. march, “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” and the overture to “Oberon.” 


LEONCAVALLO OPERA HISSED 
New Work by Composer of “Pagliacci” 
a Failure in Rome 


Rome, Jan. 16.—Leoncavallo’s new opera, 
“Maia,” was given its first production at 
the Costanzi | heater last night, and proved 
a failure. The music has tew touches of 
originahty, consisting principally of recol- 
lections of Leoncavallo’s previous operas 
and the works of other modern composers. 

The performance was attended by the 
King and Queen, and was conducted by 
Mascagni. The orchestra played well and 
the audience was friendly, but no efforts 
of the performers were sufficient to avert 
failure. 

Che first act was applauded, and Leonca- 
vallo and Mascagni were called to the foot 
lights. Lhe second act was indifferent, and 
after the third act the audience, which until 
then had been quiet owing to the presence 
of the sovereigns, hissed, drowning the ap 
plause of the minority. 


Fourteen-Year-Old Pianist to Début in 
Mendelssohn Hall 


Lolita Gainsborg, a _ fourteen-year-old 
piano pupil of E. M, Bowman, of Steinway 
Hall, who attracted much attention by her 
playing at a recital last year, will make her 


York début in Mendelssohn 
Hall, on February 2. The program will 
contain compositions by Bach, Mozart, 
Rachmaninoff, Schumann, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Mason, Chopin, Moszkowski and 
Kullak, in all of which the young pianist 
will demonstrate the efficacy of Mr. Bow- 
man’s teaching. Miss Gainsborg will be 
assisted by Margarita Gainsborg and Mark 
Skalmer. 


SPIERING RECITAL PROGRAM 


larger New 





Philharmonic Concertmaster to Present 
Notable Compositions on Feb- 
ruary 10 
Theodore Spiering, concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, who 
will give a recital in Mendelssohn Hall on 
the afternoon of Thursday, February to, 

wil play the following program: 


Tartini, ‘‘Devil’s Trill’? Sonata; Spohr, Concerto 
No. 8., (Gesangscene); Spiering, Five Artist’s 
Studies; Kriens, Romance; Behm, Serenade; 
Noyacek, Perpetuum Mobile; Vieuxtemps, Fanta- 


sie Appassionata 


3ehm compositions are 
as are the five studies 


The Kriens and 
new to this country, 
to be played by the composer. 
have been well received by the great artists 
of Europe, and no less an artist than 
Adolph Brodsky says: “I consider your 
studies as an enrichment of the violin ré- 
pertoire, and personally I am glad to have 
made their acquaintance. They are studies, 
and at the same time grateful répertoire 
numbers.” 





Carol-Singers in 
Streets 


Lonpon, Jan. 15.—A mysterious band of 
carol-singers has been nightly patrolling 
Mayfair and Kensington. W earing long 
red cloaks and black masks, the “waits,” 
who sang and played extremely well, were 
stated to be sons of well-to-do families, as- 
sisted by members of one of the theatrical 
clubs. Their répertoire includes all the best 
of the old-fashioned melodies. 


Mysterious London 





Weigester Pupils Give First New York 
Studio Recital 


The first of a series of pupils’ recitals 
was given at the Weigester studios, in Car- 
negie Hall, on Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 13. Mr. Weigester gave an informal 
talk on “Public Appearances in Connection 
with the Singer's Art.” A number of young 
and promising voices were heard in addition 
to those of greater experience. Those tak- 
ing part were: Florence |. Lee, Maria 
Deknatel, Frieda Allabach, Mary Mitchel- 
tree, Emma L. Henning and Elsie Ende- 
mann; Messrs. Edward D. Sinsabaugh, J. 
Harry Campbell and Edward F. Perkins. 


Baltimore Ovation for Elman 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 17.—Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist, was the soloist at the concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Lyric, 
Wednesday evening, and received an ova- 
tion for his masterful rendition of Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto in D Major, for violin and 
orchestra, op. 61. Mr. Elman was finely 
supported by the orchestra, under Max 
Fiedler. The orchestra played Elgar’s Sym- 
phony in A Flat Major, op. 55, and Wag 
ner selections from “Tristan und Isolde.” 


W. J. R. 





To Sing Debussy Choruses 


A chorus from the Musical Art Society, 
Frank Damrosch, conductor, will sing the 
“Three Choruses” on the Debussy program 
of the Symphony Society of New York, at 
the New Theater, Sunday, January 23. The 
poems of these choruses, in what is now 
archaic French, were written by Charles, 
Duke of Orleans, who was the father of 
Louis XII. The assisting soloists will be 
Julia Heinrich, soprano; George Harris, 
tenor, and George Barrére, first flutist of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Tour of Hammerstein’s Opéra Comique 
Company 





Oscar Hammerstein’s opéra comique com- 
pany has completed its tour of Canada and 
entered upon a seven weeks’ tour of Amer- 
ican cities, including Detroit, Cleveland, 
Rochester, New Haven, Hartford, Buffalo 
and other cities, playing in the Shubert 
theaters. 

Sigrid Asechiiiia who now spends her 
time “guesting’”’ through Germany, recently 
reached a record of twenty recalls after the 
first act of “Lakmé,” in Carlsruhe. 


The latter ’ 





MISS MERO PLAYING AGAIN 


Returns from Honeymoon—To Make 
New York Her Home in Future 


Herman Irion, office manager of Stein- 
way & Sons, is back at work after his hon- 
eymoon journey with his bride, the distin- 
guished Hungarian pianist, Yolanda Mérd, 
and they have taken a suite of rooms at the 
Hotel Belleclaire. Mrs. Irion (Yolanda 
Mér6) has resumed her professional en- 
gagements, and is making a brilliant tour, 
in which the artistic as well as the financial 
success of her concerts is steadily and con- 
stantly increasing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irion will go to Europe in 
May, Mr. Irion making his usual European 
trip to the Hamburg, London and Berlin 
houses of Steinway & Sons, in connection 
with business of the house, and returning to 
Steinway Hall after an absence of about 
five weeks. His bride, however, will be 
abroad until Fall, for some engagements 
there, and on her return they will take a 
house in Manhattan and abandon hotel life. 





DEBUT IN MONTGOMERY 


Annie May Brannan, “Irish Nightin- 
gale,” Discloses Sweet Soprano 


Montcomery, ALA., Jan. 8.—Annie May 
Brannan made her initial bow to a Mont- 
gomery audience last Monday evening as 
“the Irish Nightingale.” Miss Brannan has 
a coloratura soprano voice of much natural 
sweetness, is petite and has an engaging 
stage presence. She gave a number of old 
Irish ballads and a number of modern 
songs, all in appropriate costume. She was 
assisted by John Proctor Mills, who proved 
a sympathetic accompanist. 

The Eilenberg-Lindner Conservatory of 
Music gave a recital recently at the parlors 
of the conservatory, many of the advanced 
pupils participating. 





The Olive Mead Quartet of New York, 
assisted by Annie Louise David, harpist, and 
Clifford Vieh, pianist, gave a concert of 
chamber music before a Smith College au- 
dience in Northampton, Mass., January 12. 





Edouard Risler’s piano recitals have been 
the most interesting musical events to pian 
ists in Paris this Winter. Thé fourth of 
the series was devoted to Liszt. 
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TRANSFORMS RIOT 
INTO AN OVATION 


American Girl’s Singing Quells 
Hostile Demonstration in 
Florence Theater 


FLORENCE, Jan. 15.—A performance in the 
Verdi Theater, in which the American so- 
prano, Edith De Lys, was cast for the lead- 
ing feminine part in Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” 
was marred by a disturbance in the gallery 
which has aroused the newspapers to in- 
dignant comment. It is not known which 
one of the singers in the company the dis 
turbance was directed against. 

Miss De Lys sang her role on_ short 
notice and without rehearsal, taking the 
place of a soprano who was ill. She was 
received with the wildest enthusiasm on 
her first appearance, and was again in the 
cast when the opera was repeated Friday. 
Another American, Henry Gorell, was also 
in the cast. It was in the second act that 
the hostile demonstration occurred. 

The whole company was on the stage 
at the time, and a riot followed the demon- 
stration. Miss De Lys went on with her 
part, however, and by the end of the act 
the noise became an ovation for the Ameri- 
can singer. Time after time she was re 
called. ; 

Florence, however, felt the matter keenly, 
and a number of prominent citizens present- 
ed themselves at the end of the opera to 
express their delight in the young Ameri- 
can’s acting and their regret at the disturb- 
ance. The nieces of Signor Puccini con- 
gratulated Miss De Lys on her persona- 
tion of Mimi, and the management engaged 
her for extra performances of “La Bo- 
héme.” 

At her rooms in the Florence and Wash- 
ington Hotel, where she is staying with 
her mother, Mrs. Ralph Ely, of Boston, 
Miss De Lys declared that she was de- 
lighted to sing for Italian audiences. “They 
may be noisy at times,” she said, “but they 
are sincere. I knew last night I had made 
no error, and therefore the hostility could 
not have been intended for me.” 





The Joke on the Visitor 

Singers, like dramatic stars, have amusing 
experiences as a result of the admiration 
their art and personality excite. One of 
the little happenings befell Riccardo Mar- 
tin, the tenor of the Metropolitan, soon 
after he went there and achieved his first 
big triumph. It is Mrs. Martin, however, 
who tells the story. 

Mrs. Martin, who is also a singer, and 
for that reason, possibly, is more in har- 
mony with her husband, has always done 
everything for him in his dressing-room. 
On this occasion she had made a cup of 
calomel tea, and was washing the cups and 
setting to rights the dressing-room, when 
the admirer, an impressionable young for- 
eign singer, who is not at the Metropolitan 
this year, entered. Mrs. Martin had on a 
big apron to protect her evening gown. 

As to a servant, the singer spoke in 
French: 

“Is Mr. Martin here? 

“No? Well, where is he?” 

“Mr. Martin is on the stage,” said Mrs. 
Martin in excellent French. Somewhat sur- 
prised, and unconsciously lapsing into Ital- 
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ian, the singer asked: 

“What are you doing here?” And in 
beautiful Italian the response came, to the 
effect that she was washing the teacups. 

The lady was becoming imperative now. 

“Are you always here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you 
house?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then,” the singer almost shouted, 
“who, in heaven’s name, are you? 

“Why, I am only Mrs. Riccardo Martin,” 
said the lady in the big apron. The most 
elaborated apologies thereupon preceded 
the confused singer’s hurried exit, 


connected with the opera 


Flora Wilson’s Success 
Flora Wilson, 


the concert soprano, who 
has been spending the holiday season in 
Washington with her father, James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, owes much of her 
success on her recent concert tour of the 
Middle West to her own gracious person- 
ality as displayed and developed by her 
conduct of her father’s Washington estab- 
lishment for so many years. And some of 
her success she undoubtedly owes to her 
father’s reputation and enormous acquaint- 
ance. 

But Miss Wilson sees in the number of 
requests for return concerts in the cities in 
which she has already sung a gratifying 
proof that she is wanted, not merely for 
her personal popularity or for the sake of 
her father, but for her singing. She rea- 
sons rightly that it is for this primarily that 
the great majority of people go to concerts. 


So far from having been tired out by 
the exacting tour, Miss Wilson’s voice has 
grown in power and compass, and she has 
gained in confidence through having to sing 
to all sorts and conditions of audiences. 
She is looking forward with great antici- 
pation to her Pacific Coast tour. 


Bowman Pupil to Give Recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall 


Cecile Louise Castegnier-Steele will give 
a piano recital at Mendelssohn Hall Wed- 
nesday: evening, January 26, assisted by 
Bessie Bowman-Estey, contralto of the solo 
quartet at Calvary Baptist Church. Mrs. 
Steele is an artist pupil of Edward Morris 
sowman, of Steinway Hall, and bears the 
reputation of being a player whose touch, 
pedalling and general style is charmingly 
finished and expressive. Mrs. Estey has one 
of the finest and most thoroughly cultivated 
contralto voices in New York, besides which 
she is a musician of unusual attainments. 


Alice Lakin in “The Messiah” 


One of the most noteworthy of the many 
achieved by Alice Lakin, the 
Knglish contralto, during a busy season in 
this country, was as soloist with the Minne 
apolis Philharmonic Orchestra, in its per 
formance of “The Messiah” on December 
27. The Minneapolis critics said of: her 
that, “while her voice is by no means big, 
it is tender with all the richness of a light 
contralto. There is little of the great bell 
tone with which Schumann-Heink, for in 
stance, throws out her lower tones, but it 


successes 


is all velvet. She delivered her parts with 
a deep sincerity of expression and musical 
richness which it is hardly possible to im 
agine more complete.” It was her first ap- 
pearance in Minneapolis. 


Musical Tribute to Professor Sanford 


New Haven, Jan, 17.—The single evening 
concert of the season by the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of 
Dr. Horatio Parker, was given at Woolsey 
Hall, Wednesday, before an audience of 
unusual size.' The program which Dr. Par 
ker selected was confined entirely to Schu- 
mann’s music. Betore the program proper 
the orchestra played the “Funeral March” 
from Beethoven's Heroic Symphony, in 
memory of Professor Samuel E. Sanford. 


W. E. C. 
Old Band Leaders at Jubilee 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 15.—When Colt’s 
Armory Band celebrated its golden jubilee 
with a concert at Parson’s Theater last 
Monday evening, Gustave A. Patz, leadet 
of the band fifty-six years ago, conducted 
two numbers, “The Guard of Honor,” by 
himself, and Rossini’s “William Tell” over 
ture. Other old leaders of the band who 
conducted some of the numbers were Will 
iam C. Sparry, of Providence, and William 
M. Redfield, of New York. The present 
leader is Chester W. Smith, who was also 
one of the soloists. Other soloists included 
several musicians from the band, as well 


as Mrs, Grace Preston Naylor, contralto, 
and Samuel J. Leventhal, violinist. 
W. E. C. 
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CARMEN MELIS 1S 
HEARD AS: “MIMI” 


Makes Debut in “‘La Boheme”? at 
Manhattan—Two Contrasting 
Performances 


A new Mimi, in “La Bohéme,” was in- 
troduced at the Manhattan Opera House 
in two performances of the Puccini opera 
14, and Monday 


Friday evening, January 


evening, January 17. This was Carmen 
Melis, Tosca had 


impressed those who heard her earlier in 


who as so profoundly 


the season with her personal charm and 


beauty and the power and distinction of 


her acting and singing. At her Friday ap- 
pearance Mme. Melis did not carry conv‘c- 
role, brt 


tion of her fitness for her new 


she went far to remove this impression on 
Monday. Undoubtedly conditions sur-ound- 
ing her on the two occasions had their ef- 
fect, for her support on Friday was :redi- 
ocre and on Monday excellent. At the time 
of the earlier production the main strength 
of the 
ployed in Washington, and this was strong- 
ly reflected in the character of the per 
formance here. 

On Friday Mme. Melis seemed physically 
too tall and statuesque (especially in con- 
trast with the Rodolfo of M, Duffault, over 
whom she towered by several inches) to 
lend illusion to the character of the love- 
sick little sewing-girl, and her make-up did 
not tend to help the situation. Her voice 
was too powerful and too strenuous in 
delivery to suit the character, and in her 
acting there was but a suggestion of the 
appealing pathos in which poor Mimi is en 
veloped. A more sympathetic Rodolfo 
might have helped Mme. Melis, but M. 
Duffault was hopelessly out of the picture 
and the music was too high for his voice. 
A more sympathetic accompaniment by the 
orchestra would have helped to relieve the 
situation also, but the players under M. 
Anselmi vied with several of the singers in 
producing a maximum of tone volume with 
a modicum of expressiveness. 

Mile. Trentini was the Musetta, and, al- 
though she displayed a tendency to exag- 
gerate in attempting to impart vivacity to 
the role, her work on the whole was excel- 
lent. Considering that she had sung in 
Washington in “Tales of Hoffman” on the 
previous night, she deserved particular 
credit. M. Polese as Marcello and M. 
Huberdeau as Colline were in_ splendid 
voice and acted acceptably, 

Conditions, as already stated, were dif- 
ferent at the Monday night performance, 
when John McCormack was a new Rodolfo, 
singing the role for the first time here, and 
M. Sammarco and M. Gilibert returned to 
their roles of Marcello and Schaunard. 
Mme. Melis was made up in a manner to 
enable her beauty to adorn the role of 
Mimi, as she had not been on Friday, and 
she sang, particularly in the second and 
third acts, with a charm that made it much 
easier to understand why she considers 
this character, in which she has appeared 
inany times in Italy, as one of her best. 

A decisive victory must be recorded for 
Mr. McCormack in his singing of Rodolfo, 
which was characterized by a sweetness and 
tenderness rare in the past. Mr. McCor- 
mack fitted the character physically, and 
acted it admirably. The whimsical senti- 
ment of the opera took on new freshness 
and beauty from his fine voice and engag- 
ing personality. M. Gilibert is incompar- 
able in his part in this opera, and M. Sam- 
marco’s Marcello is full of musical de- 
lights. The rest of the cast remained wun 
changed. 

he week at the Manhattan also disclosed 
a new Carmen in the person of Mariette 
Mazarin, who impersonated Bizet’s hero- 
ine Wednesday evening, January 12, and 
proved the most forceful and dramatic of 
the several Carmens that the season has 
brought forward at Mr. Hammerstein’s 
establishment. Mme. Mazarin emphasized 
the vicious and cynical side of the cigarette 
girl’s character, making her less alluring 
sensually than have many of her predeces 
sors. She was vocally effective, more so 
than in her Aida, and she danced grace- 
fully. Mme, Walter-Villa was a pleasing 
Vicaela, but M. Lucas, as Don José, and 
M. Laskin, as the Toreador, gained no 
noteworthy laurels. The orchestra, under 
M. de la Fuente, played raggedly, often 
refusing to allow the’singers to te heard. 

“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” with Mme 
Duchéne taking the place of Mme. Cava- 
lieri, who was indisposed, was repeated 
Saturday afternoon, January 15, and the 
charming Offenbach melodies were kindly 
treated by Mme. Duchéne and by that not- 


lammerstein forces was being em 


able trio, MM. Dalmorés, Renaud and Gili- 
bert. The orchestra again played too nois- 
ily. The double bill of “Cavalleria Rusti 

cana” and “I Pagliacci” was sung Saturday 
evening. In the former work Alice Baron, 
M. Lucas and M. Crabbé were heard, while 
in “Pagliacci” Mme. Walter-Villa, Mr. Ze 

rola and Mr. Sammarco were the principal 
artists. 


ALICE RALPH’S SUCCESS 


New York Girl’s Exceptional Vocal 


Gifts Disclosed in Recital 





ALICE RALPH 


At a recent recital in Assembly Hall, 
New York, by Alice Ralph, before a large 
and well pleased audience, this young girl, 
who is still in her teens, surprised her 
listeners by her marked versatility. The 
only instruction Miss Ralph has received 
in voice and diction in her three years’ 
study has been from Carlos Sanchez, whose 
training was noticeably perceptible in her 


careful singing and interpretition. The 
range of Miss Ralph’s voice is from G 
below middle C to F% above high C. It 


is one perfect scale, without a break of 
any kind throughout the entire register. 
Miss Ralph sings in French, German, 
Italian and English; speaks all four lan- 
guages fluently, and has a répertoire of 
more than thirty songs committed to mem- 
ory. Among these are numbers by Cam- 
pra, Handel, Cowen, Delibes, Mozart, Scar- 
latti, Lotti, Paradies, Strange, Rubinstein, 


Grieg, Hahn, Massenet, Chaminade, Gou 
nod and others. 
Like many other young and ambitious 


singers, Miss Ralph aspires to grand opera. 
She has sung in church and concert work 
for the past three seasons. The Felix Adler 
Some Culture Society, of Brooklyn, has 
een listening every Sunday morning to 
Miss Ralph’s singing, and watching with 
interest her well merited progress up the 
ladder of success. 

Particularly worthy of mention in Miss 
Ralph’s recital was the singing of “O, 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” Handel, 
and “Pur Dicesti,” Lotti. Both numbers 
were excellently rendered, the rhythm be- 
ing well marked, and both were encored. 

At the close of Part I of her program, 
Miss Ralph sang, by request, “The Last 
Rose of Summer,’ which delighted her 
hearers. 


GISELA WEBER IN BOSTON 





Violinist Assisted by Leo Schulz in In- 
teresting Concert 


Boston, Jan. 16.—The concert given by 
Gisela Weber, violinist, assisted by Leo 
Schulz, cellist, and Mme. Holmes-Thomas, 
pianist, interested a good-sized audience 
which gathered at Steinert’s Hall on the 
afternoon of the roth. Miss Weber’s pro- 
gram included the Handel G Major So- 
nata, Corelli’s “La Folia” variations, 
Bach’s Air for the G String, a Minuet by 
Mozart and the Mendelssohn Trio in D 
Minor. There was unusual body and bril- 
liancy in Miss Weber’s tone. She played 
the Handel sonata sturdily, surely. This 
poise and confidence was communicated to 
those who listened. There was breadth, if 
not the utmost of nuance, in the Bach Air 
for the G String. In the trio Miss Weber 
was heard at her best. She was one of the 
ensemble, but when it was her cue to lead 
she led with fine authority and enthusiasm, 
and her technic proved amply adequate to 
the task in hand. She was warmly ap- 
plauded. 


Madrid has discovered a new coloratura 
soprano named Finzi-Magrini. But what’s 
the use, until some obliging composer 
writes some new “coloratura operas”? 


DAMROSCH CONCERTS 
DELIGHT PITTSBURG 


New York Symphony Heard in 
Wagner and Miscellaneous 
Programs. 


PirrspurG, Jan. 17.—Walter Damrosch 
and his splendid New York Symphony Or- 
chestra of one hundred men, the largest 
organization of that he ever 
brought to Pittsburg, played two concerts 


musicians 


in the course of their anniversary tour 
Saturday afternoon and night, at Exposi- 
° e s @us ° 

tion Music Hall, enthusiastic audiences 


attending both performances. ‘The crowds 
were not as large as expected, a condition 
with which the weather and _ miserable 
street car facilities had mvch to do. 

The afternoon 
Wagner. First on the 
“Lohengrin” number, which was followed 


‘Bacchanale” 


concert was devoted to 


program was a 


by the Paris version of the 


from “Tannhauser,” both played with great 
brilliancy. The first four violins played 
the solo in lWalther’s “Prize Song” from 
“Die Meistersinger” with beautiful effect. 
Mr. Damrosch made a concert arrange- 
ment of music from the second act of 
“Siegfried,” which he entitled “Siegfried, 
the Forest Bird and Dragon.” “Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey,” from the “Gotterdam- 
merung,’ was given a most effective per- 
formance, as was also the concluding num- 
ber, the prelude and finale to “Tristan und 
Isolde,” which brought the concert to a 
brilliant close. 

At the evening concert, the opening num 
ber was Schumann’s Symphony, No. 3, in 
EK Flat, “The Rhenish,” followed by varia- 
tions on “The Austrian Hymn,” Haydn. 
lhe pantomime from “Les Petits Riens,” 
ly Mozart; the symphonic poem “Don 
Juan,” by R. Strauss; Tschaikowsky’s “An- 
dante Cantabile,” for stringed orchestra; 
Goldmark’s “Scherzo,” opus 45, new, and 
given for the first time here; Lalo’s “Arle 
quin” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian 
Song” all were given splendid interpreta 
tions. Director Emil Paur, of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, and other members of his 
organization attended the night concert. 

Indian music is to be the big feature of 
the concert to be given Thursday night at 
Carnegie Music Hall by the Pittsburg Male 
Chorus, James Stephen Martin, conductor. 

The soloists on this occasion will be 
Samuel Beddoe, tenor; David Stephens, 
tenor; Louis H. Kennedy, baritone; Fred- 
erick Cutter, bass; John Hibbard, bass, and 
Hollis Edson Davenny, violin, all of these 
men being members of the chorus. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra last Friday night 
and Saturday afternoon gave the tenth 
pair of the present season’s concerts to 
small but most appreciative audiences. The 
numbers given were all Beethoven, and the 
music was played with rare distinction. It 
may not be generally known that Director 
Emil Paur’s father played clarinet in vari- 
ous orchestral performances in orchestras 
conducted by Beethoven himself and Mr. 
Paur is therefore regarded as in direct line 
for the transmission of authentic traditions. 
He is so familiar with the numbers played 
that he needs no score in directing his 
men. 

The program was headed with the three 
instrumental movements from the Ninth 
Symphony. 3eethoven’s Romance in F 
Major was heard for the first time here, 
and brought fourth a new soloist in the 
presence of Franz Kohler, who has been 
connected with the orchestra for years, and 
is the second concertmaster of the organi- 
zation. He received a splendid tribute in 
applause, as well as in a floral emblem. 
His playing was superb. 

The overture to “Egmont” was given in 
fine style. George Hamlin was the solo- 
ist of the evening. The well-known tenor 
was heard in two songs with orchestral 
accompaniment: “Adelaide” and “An die 
Hoffnung,” and they so charmed the audi- 
ence that he was compelled to give two ad- 
ditional Beethoven songs with piano accom- 
paniment: “Der Kuss” and “Andenken.” 
He managed his voice with splendid skill, 
his interpretation and splendid enunciation 
adding great pleasure to the numbers sung. 

Silas.G. Pratt, of the Pratt Institute of 
Music, gave a lecture-recital last Tuesday 
night before the Hazelwood Study Club, 
on grand opera. The piano selections 
chosen for illustration were the sextet from 
“Lucia,” Liszt's paraphrase of “Rigoletto” 
and the Magic Fire music from “Die Wal- 
kiire.” 

Myrtle McAteer, of Pittsburg, who has 
been studying with krank King Clark in 
Paris for the last two years, recently ap- 
peared at a prominent musicale in that city 
with Mrs. Clark, contralto; George Rogers, 


tenor, and Basil Millspaugh, bass, in Liza 

Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.” She will 
appear at several recitals in England in 
the near future. Miss McAteer was a pupil 
of James Stephen Martin, of this city, and 
sang in several church choirs here. 

‘A great deal of surprise was occasioned 
last week when it was announced that 
James Stephen Martin had handed his res- 
ignation to the music committee of the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, where for 
the last sixteen years he has directed the 
choir. Mr. Martin’s resignation will take 
effect May 1. Mrs. Martin also resigned 
as soprano, and Beulah Kennard, contralto, 
and a sister of Mrs. Martin, has also quit. 
Director Martin has two offers of other 
positions, hut is undecided whicn to accept. 

Ernst Lunt, conductor of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, is the director of the Carnegie 
Technical School’s Glee Club. He _ will 
direct the club’s first concert, to be given 
\Vednesday evening. 

The announcement of Arthur Hartmnann’s 
marriage in Paris, December 21, to Mrs. 
Harriet Cole Tucker, has created intense 
interest in Pittsburg, and especially among 
Pittsburg Orchestra players, who first read 
of it in Musicat AMERICA. 

Great interest is being manifested in the 
coming this week of Margaret Keyes, con- 
tralto, who will be the soloist at this week’s 
pair of concerts of the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
and who has never been heard here. 

E..€. &. 


AMERICANS IN BRUSSELS. 
GUESTS AT RECEPTION 


Entertained on New Year’s Day by 
“Musical America’”—An Interest- 
ing Program 


3RUSSELS, Jan. 3.—Under the auspices of 
MusicaL AMErIcA, a splendid reception was 
given on the afternoon of New Year’s Day 
to American students and musicians at the 
studio of Mr. and Mrs. George Arnold. 
Chere were about twenty-four guests in all. 
Mr. Weldon, the American basso of the 
Royal Monnaie Opera, was a visitor, but 
was called away, after a short stay, for a 
rehearsal. This program was given: 

Piano Solos—-(a) Etude in D Flat Major, Liszt, 
and (b) Silverspring, Mason, Joseph Zoellner, Jr.. 
of the Zoellner Quartet; Violin—Concerto No. 
Viotti, George Arno'd; Piano Solo—‘Triumerei,” 
R. Strauss, G. H. Ridout; Caprices for two violins, 
Wieniawski, George \rnold and Amandus Zoell 


ner: Piano Solos—(a) “Osoir,”” Schumann; (b) 
“Wedding Day at Troldhaugen,”’ Grieg; (c) 
“Reverie,” G, Arnold, Raoul Milou, the South 
American pianist; Violin—(a) Concerto, Tschai 


kowsky:; (b) “Souvenir to Kreisler,”’ G. Arnold; 
(c) “Albumblatt,”” G. Arnold, Amandus Zoellner. 

All the performers gave of their best, 
and at the conclusion of the program a 
vote of appreciation was passed to MUSICAL 
AmerIcA, The reception had made them 
feel so near home on New Year’s Day 
that, while leaving the studio, they reas- 
sembled and gave three rousing cheers for 
their host. 





MME. ZIEGLER LECTURES 


Speaks Before Brooklyn Club on 
“Nature vs. The Art of Singing” 


Mme. Anna Ziegler, whose vocal studios 
are in the Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing, New York, lectured before the Laurier 
Musical Club of Brooklyn on Wednesday 
evening, January 12, on “Nature versus the 
Art of Singing.” 

The lecture was ably illustrated by two 
pupils of Mme. Ziegler—Elsie Ray Eddy, 
dramatic soprano, and Jeanne Marie Ho 
nore, lyric soprano. Both of these singers, 
advanced pupils, were received with hearty 
appreciation by the club members and their 
friends. ' 

The lecture was divided into four parts: 
“The Natural Voice,” “Discussion on the 
Lyric Voice,” “Discussion on the Dramatic 
Voice” and “‘The Art of Singing and In- 
terpretation,” all of which were fully illus 
trated. Mme. Ziegler was most convincing 
in her arguments, and spoke simply and 
clearly, with a minimum use of technical 
terms. The lecture was a clear exposition 
of the subjects treated, and aroused great 
interest among the listeners. 





Exhibition of Classic Dancing to Be 
Repeated 


Despite the inclemency of the weather, 
the recital hall of the Master Music Stu 
dios at ro&8th street and Broadway was 
crowded ‘to its fullest capacity for the 
exhibition of classic dancing given by 
Mabel Brown and her assistants. Owing 
to the great success of the exhibition, it 
will be repeated on Saturday evening, Jan- 
uary 20. 


To Sing with Tetrazzini 
Orville Harrold, Oscar Hammerstein’s 
new tenor “find,” will accompany Mme. 
[etrazzini on her concert tour next week. 
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ST. PAUL CHORAL ART 
SOCIETY GIVES CONCERT 


Director Bruenner and His Singers 
Achieve Noteworthy Results—Or- 
ganist Fairclough Assists 


St. Paut, Mrnn., Jan. 17.—The St. Paul 
Choral Art Society, Leopold G. Bruenner, 
director, made an excellent appearance in 
a program of d cappella choruses at the 
Park Congregational Church Thursday eve- 
ning, 

The chorus numbered thirty voices, and 
sang with good tonal effect, remarkable ac- 
curacy and responsive elasticity in giving 
expression to the scholarly interpretations 
of the director, whose musicianship and 
capacity for leadership were demonstrated 
anew to a large audience. 

The program opened with three Bach 
chorals—“Break Forth.” from the “Christ- 
mas Oratorio”; “O Mighty King,” and “O 
Lord. Who Dares?” from “St. Tohn’s Pas- 
sion,” the groun closing with Palestrina’s 
“Pani angelicus” and “Adoramus.” 

Sixteenth century music of another schoo] 
was represented in the selection of “O 
Villanella.” by Claude le Tevune, and Ma- 
tona, “Mia cara,” by Orlando di Lasso. 
The difficult and beautiful old Enelish mad- 
rigals. “Come, Lovers, Follow Me,” and “I 
Will No More Come to Thee,” by Thomas 
Morley, still another composer of the six- 
teenth centurv, were charmingly rendered. 
Later compositions were given a place in 
the last grovp. “Entflieh mit mir.” “Fs 
fiel ein Reif,” “Auf ihrem Grab,” by Men- 
delssohn: a “Nachtlied.” by Rheinberger, 
and Flgar’s “My Love Dwelt in a Northern 
Land” were listened to with genuine de- 
light. 

Organ numbers were furnished by George 
H. Fairclough, whose selections, the G 
Minor Fantasia and Fugue bv Bach, “Va- 
riations de Concert,” by J. Bonnet; Will 
Macfarlane’s “Spring Songs” and the Con- 
cert Overture in FE Flat, by William 
Foulkes. were chosen and arranged with a 
proper sense of fitness to the choral num- 
bers, and added interest and charm to the 
program through the well-known organist’s 
skillful playing. 

A Romance for violin, harp and organ, 
hy Tohn Thomas, was played by Norma 
Williams, violinist; Henry J. Williams, 
harpist, with Mr. Fairclough at the organ 

ea. (2 





Raymond Duncan Discharged 


Raymond Duncan was relieved last week 
of the charge of jeopardizing the health of 
his four-year-old son. Menalkas, by allow- 
ing him to run around with too few clothes 
on. Magistrate Herbert, of the West Side 
Police Court of New York, found that 
the child’s health was in no wav injured 
hy the scarcitv of raiment, and discharged 
the father. Mr. Duncan immediately an- 
nounced that he would bring suit for dam 
ages against the Children’s Society. which 
had complained against him. Mr, Duncan 
received notice Tuesday that his lecture 
on “Hellenic Music,” at Bryn Mawr, had 
been canceled by the authorities of that in- 
stitution. 





Honor for Canadian Basso 


MonTrREAL, Jan. 17.—More news from 
The Hague about Edmund Burke, the Ca- 
nadian basso, who is expected to tour this 
country in the Autumn, is to the effect that 
he was invited a few weeks ago bv the 
Covent Garden management to create for 
England the rédle of Orestes, in Richard 
Strauss’s “Elektra,” at the performances 
to be given under Strauss’s own baton. 
He was also to sing Kurvenal, in “Tristan 
und Isolde,” and other roles. The Hague 
management declined to release him. He 
was recommended by Strauss himself for 
the role in “Elektra.” ‘ 


Marguerita Sylva Enjoined 


Oscar Hammerstein has been granted the 
injunction which he sought to restrain 
Marguerita Svlva from singine with Henry 
FE. Russell’s Boston Opera Company or for 
any one else pending his suit against her 
to hold her to her contract with the Man- 
hattan Opera Company for this year, with 
a privilege of renewal. The order was 
signed hy Justice Amend Saturday, Janu- 
ary 15. and served on Miss Sylva just be- 
fore she left for Chicago, to sing there 
Monday night. 


Francis Rogers in Far West 


Francis Rogers has heen touring with 
Mme. Sembrich in the far West, which is 
new territory for him, and both critics and 
public everywhere have confirmed the high 
estimate that the East had already set upon 
his art. A leading San Francisco critic 
voiced the general opinion when he said, on 
Tanuary 10, that “the baritone, Mr. Rogers. 
has a voice that is rich and musical, and 
proved himself well worthy of his place on 
the Sembrich program.” 


TRIUMPH AT PIANO 
FOR ST. LOUIS GIRL 


Brilliant Career Foreshadowed in 
Recital by Minna 
Niemann 


Sr, Louis, Jan. 17.—Decidedly the feature 
of the last week here has been the evening 
recital given by Minna Niemann, pianist, 
long known as the “star pupil” of Victor 
Ehling. Miss Niemann was greeted by an 
audience which reflected credit, not only on 
herself, but on her preceptor, and she ac- 
quitted herself with a degree of excellence 
which called forth unstinted praise. She 
proved that she has a knowledge of technic 
which would be commendable in one far 


beyond her years, and it is hazarding noth- 
ing to predict a successful future for her. 
Her rendition of Liszt’s E Flat Concerto 
brought rapturous applause, and the assist- 


. ance rendered by Frederick Koch, baritone, 


in his German, English and Italian ballads, 
went far to making the evening memorable. 
Mr. Ehling was the recipient of congratu- 
lations generally on the artistic work of 
Miss Niemann, who has the added charm 
of a winsome personality. 

The first tour of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, heretofore outlined in this cor- 
respondence, was one continuous success. 
At Hannibal, Lexington, St. Toseph and 
Kansas City the audiences taxed the capac- 
ities of the orchestral halls. Conductor 
Max Zach, on his return to St. Louis, ex- 
pressed himself as delighted with the re- 
sults of the journey. 

Sunday popular concerts in St. Louis are 
hecoming almost too popular. The last 
three concerts have witnessed the turning 
away of hundreds of music lovers, and the 
Odéon is far too small to accommodate 
those eager to attend. The second plaving 
of his own colorful “‘Oriental March,” bv 
Mr. Zach, was the feature of yesterday's 
“pop.” 

The seat sale for the Boston Opera Com 
pany this week has been very satisfactory. 
and there is little question of the success of 
the engagement. The attendance at the 
Walter Damrosch-New York Symphony 
concerts was not large. but the weather 
conditions were resnonsible for this. 

Recent local musical hannenines include 
the second of a series of “studio” musical 
teas by the Morse School of Expression, on 
Saturday afternoon. Tanvary 8&8 Mrs. H. 
W. Wolff gave several delightful readings, 
and the soloists of the day were Mrs. Marie 


Dierkes Krutsch, soprano. and Charlotte 
Lesser, contralto. Mrs. Howard Watson 
and Ethan Allen Taussig were the accom- 
panists. H. W, C. 


FRIEDA LANGENDORFF 
WINS MORE SUCCESS 


Singer Continues to Triumph in Her 
Tour of the Pacific Coast and the 
Far Western States 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 





) 13.—Frieda Langen- 
dorff is singing to large audiences in her 
Southern California Man- 
ager Behymer has placed her in a number 


engagements. 


of cities where there are wide-awake local 
managers and womens’ clubs which demand 
the best of artists. 

At Simpson Auditorium, Los 
her audience was no exception in the mat- 


ter of size. This concert was not one of 
the course provided by L. E. Behymer, all 
of which fill the house on course tickets, 
so the singer drew strictly on her own 
merits. 

Three-fourths of the program was made 
up of German lieder and the last group 
was composed of songs by MacDowell, 
Hammond and Chadwick. The program 
operied with a Schubert group. “Death and 
the Maiden,” “Ave Maria,” “Ihr Bild” and 
“Du Bist die Ruh” were admirably sung, 
and “Er der Herrlichste” made the audi- 
ence particularly happy. Mme. Langen- 
dorff’s tones were continvally delightful 

The accompanist was Mrs. Blanche Rob- 
inson, who plays with this artist in the 
Southwest section of her tour. Mrs. Rob 
inson possesses unusual capacities in the 
pianistic line, and as an accompanist is 
not excelled in the Southwest. 

At the beautiful Gamut Club Auditorium 
last Tuesday evening the Von Stein School 
of Music awarded prizes to several in- 
dustrious students, before an audience that 
filled the house. There were fourteen con- 
testants, who played thirty-two piano solos. 
The prizes were awarded to Clarence Bates, 
Nona Newkirk, Nellie Brigham and Elea- 


Angeles 


.nor Gress. 


At the annual meeting of the Gamut 
Club the following directors were elected 
for the current year: F. W. Blanchard, 
.. E. Behymer, George M. Derby, Henry 
Flint and Joseph P. Dupuy. This board 
organized by electing the following officers: 
President, F, W. Blanchard; vice-presi- 
dent, L. E. Behymer, and secretary and 
treasurer, George M. Derby. ‘The retiring 
president, Charles F. Edson, was presented 
by an anonymous member with a handsome 
signet ring. The club will hold its annual 
“jinks” at the club house January 19 and 20, 
at which time it will present a musical 
travesty on local reform politics. 

The Organists’ Association of Southern 
California held its first dinner of the new 
vear last week, at the Hollenbeck. Los 
Angeles, of course, was well represented, 
and a number of church players from other 
cities were present. Following the dinner, 
the members went to Chickering Hall, 
where a program of organ and piano num- 
bers was heard. Ernest Douglas was the 
organist and A. J. Stamm the pianist, Mr. 
Stamm played the Beethoven C Minor Con 
certo, with Mr. Douglas supplying the or- 
chestral parts on the organ, and another 
number, a novelty, was a suite for organ 
written by Mr. Douglas, Mr. Stamm sup- 
plying the orchestral parts at the piano. 
The composition is quite scholarly, and was 
received with numerous compliments by its 
auditors. W. F. G. 
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Carl Halir 


In the recently reported death in Berlin 
of Carl Halir, the violinist, another famous 
member of the Joachim Quartet has passed 
away. Carl Halir was a pupil of Joseph 
Joachim, and as such was perhaps the fore- 
most exponent of that master’s methods. 
His playing of the Beethoven Concerto, 
perhaps more than that of any other artist, 
reflected the extreme classicism of the elder 
master. 

Carl Halir was born on February 1, 1859, 
at Hohenelbe, in Bohemia. His first les 
sons were received from his father, and he 
was then sent to the Conservatoire in 
Prague, after which he completed his vio 
lin studies under Joseph Joachim, in Ber- 
lin. His first engagement was as concert- 
master in Bilse’s orchestra, after which he 
successively held the posts of concertmaster 
at Konigsberg, Mannheim and Weimar. 

During the period of his occupancy of 
the post at Weimar, Halir made many tours 
throughout Europe. Though his post as 
concertmaster was exacting, yet owing to 
royal patronage Halir was frequently ab- 
sent. He was perhaps one of the most 
noted of violinists throughout German- 
speaking countries in Europe. 

In 1894 he became leader of the Berlin 
Court Opera and a professor at the Hoch- 
schule. In 1896-7 he made his only Ameri- 
can tour, after which he became a member 
of the famous Joachim Quartet, which lat 
ter post he held during its existence. Owing 
to the great increase in his artistic duties 
in connection with his solo work, his teach- 
ing and his quartet playing, he was forced 
to sever his connection with the Court 
Opera in 1904. Besides being a member of 
the Joachim Quartet, he was also at the 
head of a quartet of his own. As a soloist 
he introduced many new compositions to 
the public for the first time, and was a 
great factor in bringing public recognition 
for the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 

He is perhaps better known to American 
musicians as a teacher, and many of the 
foremost violinists in this country have at 
one time or other been under his instruc- 
tion. As an exponent of the Joachim meth- 
od Mr. Halir probably ranks second to the 
master himself. 

At the time of his death he was onlv 
fifty vears old. His musical activities were 
continvous, with the exception of a short 
interval during the last year of his life, 
until his sudden and unexpected death 


Mrs. Lucy Abbie Smith 


NortuH Haprey, Mass., Jan. 17.—Mrs 
Lucy Abbie Smith, for thirty years soprano 
singer in the North Hadley Congregational 
Church, died here Sunday at the age of 
seventy-one. W. E. C. 


August Carl Meyer 


\ugust Carl Meyer, a retired musician, 
died January 14 at his home, No. 21 East 
One Hundred and Twenty-seventh street, 
New York, in his sixty-ninth year. 


NEW AMERICANWORKS 
HEARD IN NEW YORK 


First Concert This Season Given 
by the American Music 
Society 


The New York Center of the American 
Music Society gave the first concert of 
its second year at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Saturday evening, January 15. The 
works of 
heard in 


program brought forward two 
large dimensions not previously 


New York City, 
Arthur Shepherd, with which he won the 


the piano concerto by 


prize in the class of piano compositions 
offered by the National Federation of Mu- 
Clubs, the awards being 
Spring, and the Quintet in F Sharp Minor 
by Edgar Stillman-Kelley. The artists tak- 
ing part were Mary Hissem De Moss, so- 
prano; Arthur Shepherd, pianist and com- 
poser; the Hoffman Quartet of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Jacques Hoffman, 
first violin, A. Bak, second violin, K. Riss 
land, viola, C. Barth, violoncello, and Mar 
riot Strickland, accompanist. The program 
was as follows: 


sical made last 


Arthur Shepherd, Sonata in F Minor, for piano: 
Allegro moderato ma con fuoco: Andante soste 
nuto e solenne; Allegro commodo, Mr. Shepherd: 
Sones (a) MacDowell, Idyl: (b) Arthur Shep 
herd, “The Lost Child”; (c) Phillip Paul Bliss, 
“Birds in the High-Hall Garden,” and (d) “Fx 
pectancy”; (e) Walter Damrosch, “Alas, That My 
Heart Is a Lute’; (f) R. Huntington Woodman, 
“A Birthday,” Mary Hissem De Moss: Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, Piano Ouintet in F Sharp Minor, 
op. 20; -Allegro risoluto; Lento’ sustenuto 
misterioso; Allevretto scherzando; Moderato molto, 
\rthur Shepherd and the Hoffman Quartet 


A somewhat elaborate account of Mr. 
Shepherd’s sonata was given in Musical 
AMERICA at the time of his performance of 
it at Grand Rapids, Mich., on May 26, 1900, 
when the Federation prizes were awarded 
A second hearing gives little cause to alter 
what was then written. A genuine im- 
pulse to expression, both heroic and pro 
found, has animated Mr, Shepherd in his 
production of this work. The first move 
ment, while highly vitalized by virtue of 
its trenchant themes and forceful motion, 
is surcharged with ideas, and might well 
dispense with certain of them to make way 
for the development of the others. It would 
he more convincing if it were simpler. Its 
unity of form is wholly sumcient to satisfy 
the intellect, but its variety of matter is 
disturbing to an emotional unity. The 
second movement carries a sense of mys 
tery and tragedy throughout, and is struc 
turally lucid. Its ending is highly imagina 
tive, poetic, and original. The last move 
ment, in rondo form, is dashing and exul 
tant, and wholly graspable. This move 


ment is American to the core—expansive 
and direct. The work makes great de 
mands upon the player, demands which 


were well met by the composer-pianist. The 
sonata was somewhat questioningly re 
ceived by the audience, but this is such a 
large dose of music intensely serious and 
withal new that any audience which could 
cheerfully swallow it whole at a first hear 
ing would be abnormal. 

Mrs. De Moss was happy in her singing 
of the group of songs, and gave much pleas 
ure. She brovght a vocal richness to the 
harmonically rich Idyl of MacDowell, but 
made even a greater impression with Mr 
Shepherd’s song “The Lost Child,” which 
won the Federation prize for a vocal work, 
under a different set of judges, in the same 
competition in which his sonata was also 
successful. Intimate as is the character 
of this song, its deliberate rhythm and 
compelling atmosphere made a strong ap 
peal to the audience. It is pure and lofty 
in feeling, and its simplicity came as a 
surprise from the composer of the so 
nata. 

The songs of Mr. Bliss were extremely, 
pretty and fanciful, with a marked vein 
of originality. The Damrosch song sound 
ed old-fashioned from one who is so ar 
dent a champion of Debussv, but gave the 
singer an opportunity to show her vocal 
fluency in coloratura passages. Her bril 
liance in “A Birthday” brought an encore 
in Louis Saar’s “Longing.” 

The quintet by Stillman-Kell 
to be lucid, melodious, and, with the excep 
tion of the first movement. imaginative 
The first movement academic, 
though well built. The second movement 
is strikingly original and poetic in concep 
tion, a sort of moonlight Corot in feeling 
Unusually good is the scherzo, with its big 
swinging trio, and the last movement pre 
sents one chromatic theme. in particular, 
of great beavty. Stillman-Kelley’s charac 
teristic quality of imagination shows 
throughout the work, and his usual orderly 
and reserved handling of modern harmony. 
The work was well received A. F. 
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Fred Ralph Butler, baritone, was soloist 
at a recent concert given by the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim Quartet of Atlantic City. 

* * * 


The combined musical clubs of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will give their New 
York concert on the afternoon of January 
31, at the Hotel Astor. 

* * * 

Elsie Garrett, a young Portland, Ore., 
singer, is now in Italy studying with Maes- 
tro Lombardy. Her teacher predicts for her 
a successful grand opera career. 

* * * 

Elizabeth Munson, of Atlantic City, gave 
whistling solos from Arditi, Chaminade and 
American composers, and sang soprano 
solos at a concert in Burlington, N. J., 
recently. 

* + ok 

A piano recital was given by Minna Nie 
mann, of St. Louis, pupil of Victor Ehling, 
assisted by Frederick Koch, baritone, 
Thursday, January 13, at Musical Art Hall. 

* * 


A piano recital by Vinnie Clegg, of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., assisted by Clarence Cox, vio- 
linist, was given, January 5, at the Combs 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Phil- 


adelphia. 
* * * 


The Hoadley Musical Society of Brook- 
lyn held a public rehearsal at Crosby Hall 
on the evening of January 11. Herbert 
Braham conducted, and the assisting solo- 
ist was Lottie Cort Black, soprano. 

* * * 

Luigi Samolli, tenor, made his American 
début at Trenton, N. J., January 11, sing- 
ing in a concert with Mme. Jomelli. A 
group of Liza Lehmann’s bird songs was 
included in the latter’s part of the pro- 
gram. 

x * * 

Charles F. Albert, violin maker, repairer 
and importer, has removed his Philadel- 
phia show rooms from No. 30 South Six- 
teenth street to his factory address, No. 
205 South Ninth street, below Walnut 
street. 

Ba 4 * 

William C. Carl, of New York, was en- 
gaged to display the organ in the new Pine 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Will- 
iamsport, Pa., Thursday evening, January 
20. He will be heard in the Masonic Tem- 
ple, Woodlawn, N. Y., on January 25. 

i 

A students’ recital was given at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, Baltimore, January 12, 
by students under Director Harold Ran- 
dolph, J. C. van Hulsteyn and Bart Wirtz. 
The partitipants were Edward Mumma, pi- 
ano; Samuel Korman and Harry Sokolove, 
violin; Samuel Sevely, ’cello, and Harry P. 
Veazie, baritone. 

* * * 

In a concert in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, January 16, Anica Fabry 
sang several Hungarian songs to the pleas- 
ure of a large audience, and Herma Meuth 
was equally successful as a pianist in music 
of Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Liszt and Mosz- 
kowsky. 

ok +” * 

Guests of Mrs. Cass Gilbert who gave 
a musicale at her house, No. 45 East Seven- 
tv-eighth street, New York, January 15, 
enjoyed the piano playing of Henrietta 
Bloodgood, an amateur, and the violin solos 
of Nikolai Sokoloff, a young Russian, now 
living in Boston. 

x * * 

Adams Buell, pianist, of Waukesha, Wis., 
will give a recital at the Congregational 
Church, Milwaukee, on February 4, and 
the event promises to be of more than ordi- 
nary interest. Mr. Buell has a number of 
excellent bookings both in the East and 
West for this season. 

> + * 

Mrs. A. Wynkoop-Osborne, pupil of Les- 
chetizky, gave a musicale January 11 in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building. The 
program included solo work by Mrs, Os 
borne and one of her pupils, Irma Hayden 
Assisting were Douglas Lane, baritone, and 
Jean Deggiller, violinist 

* * . 

Harry Seimers, a young violinist and 
member of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, gave a violin, vocal and piano re- 
cital at his home in that city, January 6 
He was assisted by Mrs. Ferdinand A 
Huff, soprano, and Corinne Weidner, pian 
ist, in a most interesting program. 


i 


x 
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Beatrice Evelyn Wilson, who is en route 
for Germany for piano study, gave a con- 
cert at Richmond, Ind., last month. She is 
but twelve years old, and played a program 
of Chopin, Raff, Leschetizky and Liszt 
numbers, astonishing her audience by her 
ability. Her training has been entirely with 
Portland teachers. 

* + * 

Mrs. Rose Bloch-Bauer, of Portland, 
Ore., has gone to New York for a two 
months’ visit with her sister, Emilie 
Frances Bauer. Before leaving she enter 
tained a number of friends at an informal 
musicale. Mrs. Bauer is soprano and di- 
rector of Temple Beth Israel Choir, and a 
popular teacher. 


i 


Se 


Marion Latimer Mott, pupil of Samuel 
Bowdoin Moyle, of No. 43 East Twenty- 
first street, New York, has established her 
self as a successful teacher in Hammonds 
port, N. Y. Miss Mott is the possessor of 
a fine soprano voice, and her nine years 
with Mr. Moyle have qualified her well to 
teach his method. 

* * * 

Maude M. Moore, a Roxbury, Mass., 
choir girl, and one of the night operators 
of the Roxbury telephone exchange, has 
organized a musical club among her sister 
operators for the purpose of cultivating a 
taste for religious music. The first recital 
of the club took place on January II at 
Paine Memorial Hall. 

* * * 

The first of a series of organ recitals to 
be given on Tuesdays, excepting February 
22, from January 11 to May 3, under the 
auspices of the department of music of 
Columbia University, was devoted to the 
compositions of the late Dudley Buck. 
Abram Ray Taylor, professor of music in 
Beloit College, was the organist. 

+ * a 

Archibald Sessions gave his eightieth or- 
gan concert at Christ Church, Los Ange- 
les, January 5. He played a varied but 
short program, and had the assistance of 
the Christ Church choir and solo quartet, 
all under the direction of John Douglas 
Walker. The “Sanctus” and “Gloria,” from 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” mass, were sung. 

* * * 

\ delightful musical evening was given 
recently by Elizabeth K. Patterson at her 
home studio, No. 257 West One Hundred 
and Fourth street, New York City. Eliza- 
beth Topping, pianist, played a number of 
favorite Chopin and Schumann selections, 
and Miss Patterson sang, accompanied by 
Miss Henry, recently arrived in New York 
from Canada. 

* *K * 

In the performance of Mrs. Katrina 
Trask’s nativity play, “The Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” the voice of the Virgin Mary 
is supposed to be heard as she sings to the 
Christ-child in the manger, and two songs 
of an appropriate character are rendered 
by Grace Clark Kahler. The Ben Greet 
players offer the production at the Garden 
Theater, New York. 

7 « Sal 

Frank Riley, the Buffalo baritone, sang 
at several musicales during a recent visit to 
New York, two of which were in the na 
ture of receptions to his teacher, Mme 
Frances Helen Humphrey. Such artists as 
Victor Capoul, David Bispham, Minnie 
Tracy, Jane Noria and many others hare 
given Mr, Riley the highest encouragement 
for success in his career. 

* « * 

Mme. Barnes-Wood’s Wednesday evening 
opera class, of New York, is working on 
“The Bohemian Girl,” and part of the class 


also is rehearsing for the production of “The 


Last Will and Testament,” a one-act opera 
written by Karl Merz. This opera will be 
presented at the annual entertainment and 
reception of the United Council of the 
Royal Arcanum, January 25 

* * * 

At the Ladies’ Afternoon at the Provi 
dence, R. I., Art Club, on Thursday, a suc 
cessful musicale was given, in which Mas 
ter Ellsworth McLeod rendered several 
soprano delightfully, and Loraine 
Johnson, violinist, added to the pleasure of 
the afternoon by her pleasing solos. Mrs 
E. H. Scattergood gave piano solos which 
were very favorably received 

, “7 
The Schubert Club of Providence held 


its monthly meeting Thursday morning, 


solos 


January 6. A paper written by Alice C. 
Dubois on the Russian composer, Mous- 
sorgsky, was read by Mary Garden. Emma 
Sundberg read a paper on necessary quali- 
ties in architecture, repose, grace, breadth 
and scale, bringing out clearly the neces- 
sity of these qualities in music as well. 
~~ ok * 

The Harlem Philharmonic Society gave 
its annual luncheon Thursday, January 20, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. Mrs. Frank Lit- 
tlefield is president of the society, and the 
other officers are Mrs. Thomas Jacka and 
Mrs. George W, Best, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Hamilton Higgins, treasurer; Mrs. Mott D. 
Cannon, recording secretary, and Mrs. 
Henry Winter Davis, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

* *K * 

W. Ray Burroughs, organist of Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, ded- 
icated a new organ in the M. E. Church at 
Spencerport, N. Y., recently. Mr. Bur- 
roughs has lately received a quantity of 
new European organ compositions from 
his former teacher, William C. Carl, of the 
Guilmant Organ School, New York, some 
of which he will play at his numerous con- 


cert engagements. 
* * * 


The Seattle Symphony Orchestra this 
year consists of sixty-four members, as 
follows: Ten first violins, eight second 


violins, eight violas, six violoncellos, six 
contrabasses, two flutes, one piccolo, two 
oboes, one English horn, two clarinets, one 
bass clarinet, two fagotts, one brass fagott, 
four French horns, four trumpets, one 
tuba, timpani, gran cassa, piatti, tambour 
militaire and harp. 

* * x 

The Glee Club of the Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company, now in its second year, 
was heard in some excellent singing under 
the direction of Maurice C, Rumsey at the 
Metropolitan Assembly Hall, New York, 
January 15. Lacombe’s “Estudiantina” and 
Frederick F. Bullard’s “Sword of Ferrara” 
were the important choral numbers. The 
soloists were Mrs. Edith Chapman Goold, 
soprano, and Victor Sorlin, ’cellist. 

* * * 


“ 


Rosine Morris, the young Western pian- 
ist whose work with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Chicago Phil- 
harmonic earned her great praise, appeared 
at a recital at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore, on January 15. On 
the 25th Miss Morris will play at the con- 
cert of the Harmonie of the same city. 
She is under the management of Frederick 
R. Huber, of Baltimore, who is at present 
arranging a Southern trip for her. 

* * * 

Jackson, Mich., though a small town of 
only 35,000 inhabitants, is to be the scene 
of two noteworthy concerts to be given on 
February 17 and April 28. These concerts 
will be exclusively vocal, consisting of both 
solo and choral work. Among the numbers 
to be presented are works of such com- 
posers as Palestrina, Bach, Brahms, Bee- 
thoven, Liszt, Mozart, Tschaikowsky and 
Mendelssohn. The programs will be given 
under the direction of Gilbert Wilson. 

* a. * 

For the benefit of the George Junior 
Republic, a concert will be given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria February 7, under aus- 
pices of the New York Woman’s Aid So- 
ciety. Alice Preston will sing songs from 
“Alice in Wonderland,” set to music by 
Liza Lehmann. Mrs. Fitzgibbon, contralto; 
John B. Welles, tenor, and Sidney Biden, 
baritone, from Berlin, will be the singers, 
and Mrs. Sarrington Smith the accompanist. 
Mme. Lehmann will assist with the rehear 
sals. 

* * * 

The second musicale of the season of 
the Laurier Musical Club of Brooklyn was 
held on Wednesday evening, December 12, 
at the home of Emma Williams, No. 372 
Sterling place. The program was of un- 
usual interest, heing a lecture-recital on 
the subject of “The Nature vs. the Art of 
Singing,” given by Anna E, Ziegler, of the 
Singing Teachers’ National Association, 
and illustrated by Elsie’ Ray Eddy, dra- 
matic soprano, and Jeanne Marie Honore, 
lyric soprano. Harry Whitaker accompa 
nied 

* . * 

The second of the series of subscription 
dances, given under the auspices of the 
International Art Society, was held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Friday evening. 
January 7, and was a very brilliant social 
as well as financial Dancing was 
started at nine o'clock and kept up until a 
late hour. The recention committee was 
under the direction of Mrs. J. Christopher 
Marks and Mrs. Edwin Burton Williams 
They were assisted by Mrs. C. A. Collman. 
Mrs. FE. M. Llovd, Mrs. Edwin Archer and 
Mrs Charles Kidder 

> 


* * 


A concert was given on the evening of 
lanuary 9 bv the German Chorus Directors’ 
Union of North America, at Allaire Hall. 
in New York. The soloists consisted of 
Edmund Jahn, basso; Rose Marie Camp- 
bell, contralto; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilde, 


‘cello and piano, and Dr. Elsenheimer as 
accompanist. The program presented con- 
sisted of the aria, “Wher’er You Walk,” 
by Handel; several songs by Bach, Brahms, 
Reger, Schubert and Strauss, and the great 
‘cello sonata of Grieg. Each of these num- 
bers was admirably rendered. 
a * * 

Professor G. Fryatt Mountford, musical 
director of Davenport College, Lenoir, N. 
C., gave an organ recital at the Methodist 
Church of Newton, N. C., on January 8. 
His program included Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, Bach; Anthem, “Fear God 
and Keep His Commandments,” G. F. 
Mountford; Andantino in G Minor, César 
Franck; Offertoire in G, Wely; Triumphal 
March No. 3, in D, G. F. Mountford; First 
Organ Sonata, Mendelssohn; Anthem, 
“Great is the Lord,’ Emerson; Minuet in 
A. Boccherini; Fantasia in F, Best. 

* ~ *” 

Announcement has been made that a chil- 
dren’s department has been organized at 
the Lawrence College Conservatory of 
Music, at Appleton, Wis., by Dr. William 
Harper, the basso and dean of the conser- 
vatory. The new term has been opened and 
a course of study carefully graded, includ- 
ing classes in ear training, theory, technic 
and history. T. R. Wilson, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O., has been engaged by Dean 
Harper to take the position of organist at 
the Congregational Church at Appleton left 
vacant by the recent resignation of Alex. 
Zenier. 

es & -& 

Florence Mulford invited some of her 
pupils on Wednesday evening, January 12, 
to listen to a rehearsal of the “Persian 
Garden,” sung by four of her pupils, and 
which will be given in the Halsey Street 
M. E. Church, Newark, N. J., some time 
next month. The rehearsal was highly 
successful. The quartet consists of Lydia 
Koehler, soprano; Grayce Stetler, alto; 
Harry Biggin, tenor, and Charles Hendler, 
bass. After the rehearsal, songs were sung 
by Marion Rice, Elsa Wackenhuth, Mabel 
Sauer, Isabel Warrender and Helen Mc- 
Dermid. 

x *% x 

The Fortnightly Club of Providence gave 
a reception, January 11, to Mrs. William 
W. Flint, and also to Mrs. Emma Shaw 
Colcleugh, the writer and traveller, who 
sails with Mrs, Flint on January 22 on an 
extended trip to South America. A mu- 
sicale was given under the direction of 
Mrs. Frank E. Streeter. Medno F. Lade 
veze displayed her excellent powers of 
interpretation in her playing of Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 6. Mrs. Evelyn 
Jordan Johnson rendered several songs 
which were received with enthusiasm. The 
violin solos of Leonard Smith were notable 
for feeling and expression. 

* * > 

The president of the Philadelphia Mati- 
née Musical Club, Mrs. Burgan, who re- 
cently returned from the convention of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, was 
the guest of Mrs. Herbert W. Hemphill, of 
Atlantic City’s Crescendo Club, recently, at 
the latter’s home, No. 115 Gramercy place, 
Atlantic City. Mrs. Burgan made an inter- 
esting address on Federation work. She 
encouraged in the Crescendo Club the idea 
of connecting with the National Federa- 
tion. Mrs. Alfred W. Westney provided 
piano solos. Evelyn Tyson and Mrs. Hemp- 
hill played Chopin and Schumann duos for 
piano and quartets with Mrs. Fenton and 
Miss Zimmerman. Vocal numbers by the 
club chorus completed the program. 

xk *h * 


The annual election of officers of the 
Musicians’ Protective Union, Local No. 161, 
American Federation of Musicians, in 
Washington, D. C., resulted as follows 
\. C. Hayden, president; L. C. Newell, 
vice-president; C. P. Heustis, recording 
secretary; William Wagner, financial secre 
tary; George W. Sunderland, treasurer; 
J. W. Kolar, A. Galopin, Max W. Esberg 


er, F. Mulhausen, P,. Button and A. Sam 
uels, board of directors; H. H. Meiners 
W. C. Buckingham and Joseph Harrison, 


examination committee; W. R. Whittlesey, 
R. R. Stratton and W. A. Heyberger. 
finance committee; John Bovello, sergeant 
at-arms, and A. C. Hayden, delegate to th« 
American Federation of Musicians’ conven 
tion. 

x 7 * 

In the last annual report for Smith Col 
lege, Northampton, Mass., President Seely« 
pays tribute to the late Professor Edwi 
B. Story, instructor in the music depart 
ment: “For thirty years he was a pro 
fessor of music in the college. Gifted bys 
nature with rare musical ability, he im 
proved his natural talents »y systemati 
study until he was an accomplished teache: 
and musician A composer of no meat 
repute, his songs and chants and cantatas 
have won deserved praise from some of the 
best musical critics. He was, however, pre 
eminently a teacher, and as such he secured 
the respect and affection of his students for 
his upright Christian character and for the 
thoroughness and masterfulness of his in 
struction.” 
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WHERE THEY ARE | 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat America not late: 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Barrere, George—New York, Jan. 23; Hackensack, 
Jan. 26; Prooklyn, Jan. 28. 

Belvor, Avery—Brooklyn, Jan. 27. 

Bispham, David—Milwaukee, Feb. 1o. 

Bloomfield Zeisler, Mme.—Baltimore, Feb. 4; New 
York, Feb. 5s. 

Bowne, Frances Hewitt—New York, Jan. 23. 

Bron, Jascha—Buffalo, Jan. 24. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Milwaukee, Jan. 31. 

Castaigner, Cecile L.—New York, Jan. 26. 

Calzin, ~Alfred—Burlington, Ia., Jan. 24; Mon 
mouth, Ia., Jan. 25; Bay City, Jan. 27; Saginaw, 
Mich., Jan. 28; Columbia, S. C., Feb. 4; Red 
Springs, N. C., Feb. 10. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Dayton, Jan. 25 and 26; 
Chillicothe, O., Jan. 27; Cincinnati, Jan. 28; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 1; West Newton, Feb. 37 An- 
dover, Feb. 4. 

Elman, Mischa—New York, Jan. 23; Albany, Jan. 
24; Worcester, Mass., Jan. 25; Chicago, Jan. 27; 
Kansas City, Jan. 28; Chicago, Jan. 29; St. 
Paul, Feb. 1; Denver, Feb. 3; Colorado Springs, 
Feb. 4; Milwaukee, Feb. 7; Cleveland, Feb. 8; 
Detroit, Feb. 9; Chicago, Feb. 10; Norfolk, 
Conn., Feb. 12; New York, Feb, 13. 

Elvyn, Myrtle—Putte, Mont., Feb. 1; Spokane, 
Wash., Feb. 3; Bellingham, Wash., Feb. 8; 
Everett, Wash., Feb. 11; Tacoma, Wash., Feb 
14. 

Fremstad, Olive—Minneapolis, Feb. 4. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 1o. 

Gorham, Margaret—Waverley, Mass., Feb. 1; 
Manchester, N. H., Feb. 2. 

Hamlin, George—St. Louis, Jan. 25. 

Hastings, Frederick—Brooklyn, Feb. 3. 

Hudson, Caroline—Derby, Conn., Feb. 8; Schenec 
tady, Feb. 9; Clearfield, Pa., Feb. 15. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—New York, 
Jan. 31. 

Jomelli, Mme.—New York, Feb. 8. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Minneapolis, Feb. 1; New 
York, Feb. 6. 

Koenen, Tilly—Chicago, Feb 
Feb. 15. 

Kreisler, Frits—New York, Jan. 
Jan, 27; Cincinnati, Feb. 4 and 5 

Lehman, Liza—New York, Feb. 12 

Lerner, Tina—Monireal, Jan 


Feb. 3. 


Minneapolis, 


Brooklyn, 


Pittsburg, 











PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 


Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


he Piano *, Organ 
urchaser’s Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
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Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David—Irvington, Jan. 2 
and 29. 

Martin, Frederic—Manchester, N. H., Jan. 26; 
Nashua, N. H., Jan. 27, Feb. ro. 

Middleton, Arthur—Chicago, Feb. 7. 

Miller, Christine—Morgantown, W. Va., Feb. 8; 
Bellevue, Pa., Feb. 14. 

Viller, Reed—Minneapolis, Feb. 1. 

Mulford, Florence—Newark, Jan. 26; New York, 
Jan. 27 and 29. 

Nordica, Lillian—Louisville, Ky., Feb. 14. 

Ohrman, Luella Chilson—Ohio, Feb. 15. 

Ormond, Lilla-—Brooklyn, Jan. 27; Boston, Jan 
31. 

Osborne-Hannah, Jane-——Chicago, Feb. 7. 

Powell, Maud—Great Falls, Mont., Jan. 22; Butte, 
Jan. 23; Anaconda, Jan. 25; Missoula, Jan. 27; 
Wallace, Idaho, Jan. 29; Spokane, Wash., Jan 
30; Pullman, Feb. 1; Colfax, Feb. 2: Walla 
Walla, Feb. 4; North Yakima, Wash., Feb. 8; 
Ellensberg, Wash., Feb.’ 10; Tacoma, Feb. 13; 
Victoria, B. C., Feb. 15. 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei—Cintinnati, Jan. 22; New 
York, Jan. 27; Boston, Jan. 28 and 29. 

Reynolds, Irene—Brooklyn, Feb. 3. 

Rogers, Francis—Roswell, N. M., Jan. 24; Mus- 
kogee, Ckla., Jan. 27; Dallas, Jan. 29; Beau 
mont, Jan. 31; Austin, Feb. Houston, Feb. 4 

Selleck, Juliette—Richmond Hill, L. I., Jan. 26; 
Brooklyn, Jan. 27; Jersey City, Feb. 4. 

Surette. Thomas Whitney—(Lecture Recital) 
Brooklyn, Jan. 24 and 31, Feb. 7 and 14. 

Stein, Mme. Gertrude May—Manchester, N. H., 


Tan. 26, 
Swift, Bertha Wesselhoeft—Manchester, N. H., 
Feb. 2. 


Tetrazzini, Mme.—Concert tour through the Mid 
dle West, between Jan. 21 and Feb. 8. 

Thompson, Edith—Westerly, R. I., Jan. 25 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Feb. 

Weber, Gisela—-Williamsport, Jan. Washing 
ton, Jan. 28 

Wells, John Barnes—Albany, Jan. 26; New York, 
Jan. 30. 

Wells, Paul—Baltimore, Jan. 28 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Springfield, Jan. 31 

Wirth, Bart—Baltimore, Jan. 28. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


{merican String Quartet—Boston, Jan. 31 

Boston Festival Orchestra-—Manchester, N H., 
Jan 26; Nashua, N. H., Jan 7 

Boston Opera Company—St. Louis, week com 
mencing Jan. 24; Indianapolis, Jan. 31; Cincin 
nati, Feb. 1, 2 and 3; Springfield, Mass., Feb. s. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—RBoston, Jan. 22, 25, 
8 and 29: Buffalo. Tan. 31: Detroit, Feb. 1; 
Cleveland, Feb. 2; Erie, Pa., Feb. 3; Rochester, 
Feb. 4 and 5; Albany, Feb. 7; Cambridge, Feb 
10; Boston, Feb. 11 and 12 

Brooklyn Arton Singing Soctet Brooklyn, Feb 
10; Providence, R. I., Feb. 15 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Jan 
22, Feb. 4 and 5. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet— Boston, Jan. 27 


Flonzaley Quartet—Princeton, Jan 22; New 
York, Jan. 23: Cambridge, Jan. 24; West New- 


ton, Jan. 25; Troy, N. Y., Jan. 27; Providence, 


Jan. 28; New Haven, Jan. 29; Philadelphia, 
Aurora, N. Y., Feb 


Columbus, Feb. 8&8: Cin 


Jan. 31; Boston, Feb 
s; Pittsburg, Feb 
cinnati, Feb. 9; Dayton, O., Feb. 10; Chicago, 
Feb. 12; Faribault, Minn., Feb. 14; Madison, 
Feb. 15 

Kaufman String Quartet—-Orange, N, J., Jan 
New York, Tan. 31 

King String Quartet—Jamaica, L. I., Jan. 27 

Kneisel Quartet—Brooklyn, Jan. 20; New York, 
Jan. 25; Baltimore, Feb. 11; New York, Feb. 15 

Langy Club—Boston, Feb. 8. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, Feb. 8. 

Metropolitan Opera Company—Boston, week com 
mencing March 28. 

Minneapolis Symphon 
Feb. 4 


Orchestra —Minneapolis, 


Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Jar , 24 
28 and 29, Feb. 2, 4 and 5; Baltimore, Feb. 7; 
Washington, Feb. 8; Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1 


Philharmonic Soctet New York, Tan. 26: Brook 
lyn, Jan. 28; New York, Jan. 30, Feb. 3 and 4 
Brooklyn, Feb. 11; New York, Feb. 13 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Tan 

Reynolds Trio—Waverley, Mass., Feb. 1 Man 
chester, N. H., Feb 

} instein Clut New York, Feb. 11 and 1. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York, Jan. 27, 


Seattle Symphon Orchestra—Seattle, Jan 
Feb. 1 
5 ] 4 ‘5 mf ’ (Jy estr “sf Le 1 lar 
Symphor S ety of New Yorl New York, ] 
; and 3 Feb. ¢ 8 and ? 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra Toronto, ket ; 
| lpe Symphony ( rchestra New York, Feb. ¢ 
Young People’s Symphon Orchestra—Brookly: 
Ja 





MME. NORDICA ON 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 











characteristic shrug indicative of the super 
lative degree of intolerance. 
“Of course,” said she, “an i 
woman must feel it tremendously. It is, on 
the other hand, only natural that a woman 


, 
independent 





who has always been dependent, or has had 
what money she needed or wished to have 
from her own private income, or has been 
provided for by a generous father or hus- 
band—it is only natural that a woman in 
such conditions might not feel the injustice 
of it. 

“But a woman who has made her fame 
and fortune does feel it. Nor can she go to 
a man and ask for money. Terrible de- 
pendence! Money! That is what most 
often makes woman dissatisfied and what 
causes so much trouble. 

“The woman takes charge of a house; 
that is her part: her duties begin early in 
the morning. She has the work of the 
house and the bearing of the children. The 
man goes out to provide—that is his part 
Is it a harder task than that of his home- 
making helpmeet? He knows that it is not. 
Nothing could hire him to exchange places 
with her. He may come home at night and 
take his book while he smokes his cigar, 
but her duties still continue. She has sup- 
per to prepare, the children to put to sleep, 
and by the time she is ready to sit down 
and rest it is time to go to bed! Long, 
long hours for the woman, yet there is not 
a fair division between husband and wife. 

“Tt costs so much to live; so much should 
be laid aside: then so much is left to spend. 
Is that remainder divided equally then and 
there, with no further accounting? You 
know whether it is or not! Is it a square 
game? Is it a fair game? No, it is not! 

“You say that men wish to keep women 
dependent ?” 

“That is what I say! She must be de 
pendent. He must dole out—because she 
does not earn the money. She does earn 
the money. Would he not have to pay if 
he hired a woman to go into his house to 
work? That is why women are dissatisfied. 
lt is nota fair game! They are not treated 
as individuals. 

“Primarily, men took the lead through 
their physical strength. Now, if you should 
have a disagreement with me, you would 
be careful of what you said, if it were to 
come to a question of—what do you call it? 

‘militant’ methods. You would be rather 
careful’ of what you said to me, because 
you would know by my build that I could 
hit a terrible blow. You would be a little 
bit careful! 

“So, in the beginning, it was a question 
of physical strength. I see boys and girls 
playing together. A boy wants a toy, 
knocks over a little girl and takes it from 
her. But observe how he treats a boy his 
own size 

“So, primarily, he who had the greater 
size made the weaker one his slave. Just 
so, in the colleges of England, the big boys 
make the little ones their ‘fags.’ That is 
what women were made—‘fags.’ They could 
not combat. Now that the era of physical 
force is past, it is hard for them to combat 
They are as a muscle weakened through 
long disuse. They are dependent 

“But,” and Madame smiled brightly, “they 
are much stronger than they were. The 
intermediary stage is quickly passing. If 
you consult statistics you will find how 
many earn their own living, how many 
have and hold positions of trust.” 

“And the more woman does, the more 
she can do?” 

“Just so. And it is no longer possible for 
one-half the world to dictate to the other 
half on the question of how the common 
country shall be ruled. The time has gone 
by for women to keep quiet 

“Even in the churches little girls are not 
allowed to sing. There is a choir of men’s 
and boys’ voices. By what right are women 
and girl children thrown out from these 
services? What right? It is a most awful 
thing to me—a terrible thing 

“In the business of life the time has gone 
by when thir Ys an be entire lv one sided 
There must be a mutual arrangement. I 
have my opinion, you have yours. And any 
lady who does not care to ‘flaunt herself,’ 
as it were, in the public eve has only to stay 
at home and keep quiet 

“Tf it is really such a degrading thing for 
women to go to the polls and vote—if those 


polls where our_men go to make the laws 
nd the lawmakers of our countr are 
reall 


vy too debased and wretched to be seen 
isn't it about time that some one take a 
hand 1! the matter ? Is there anY\ public 


place in this great country—any meeting 
place—not fit for a woman to go and vote 
m the laws which shall govern herself and 
her children? If so, it is ahout time that 
uch be brought up to the level of our the 
iters and trolley cars and thoroughfares 
nd churches, and everywhere that women 


go. It is time, I sav. that the polls come 
out of the ‘slough of despond.’ 

“Your wife may go to market. My wife 
vy go to market—but not to the polls She 
y stay at home and battle with the unruly 
gas man or plumber—but she must not go 
to the polls!” and the prima d leaned 
forward to better drive home this point in 
compelling tones of climactic intensity 

“I think,” suggested her listener. admit 
ingly, “tl at Mrs Mackay would do well to 


put vou, Mime Nordi a. on her list of 
speakers.” 


“No,” replied the singer. “I am a mem- 
ber of her society, the Equal Franchise So 
ciety, but I have no time for speech-making, 
nor does she need me. She has more able 
advocates”—this with a modest smile—‘“and 
those who have more time to give. out she 
has no more enthusiastic admirer than my 
self. When I think that such women as 
Mrs. Mackay and Mrs. Belmont, who have 
never lived a life which would engender an 
appreciation of the need of such a move 
ment cheerfully leave their beautiful sur 
roundings and take up the cause of women, 
they are entitled to very high praise indeed 
It seems to me a very wonderful thing that 
they should come forward and face great 
assemblies, assemblies of two or three thou 
sand people, and speak to them. A great 
deal is made of a man’s maiden speech. 

“Oh, yes, it is a great work, and that the 
poor women of England have to bite 
scratch and throw stones that the Premier 
shall take notice of them is a painful but 
seemingly necessarv part of it. Otherwise 
they would be ignored. 

“And what—what, above all—is it that 
unsexes me because I want to know what 
taxes I should or should not pav on the 
property I have earned myself? Formerly, 
because woman had nothing, was nothing, 
she was a chattel. But the time has gone 
by when one individual can point his finger 
at another, when men can sit in judgment 
on the actions of women, when any one 
can say that what is right for one is all 
wrong for another 

“We must have our individual rights,” 
exclaimed the prima donna, rising to an 
other emotional height. 

$y what invisible or psychic power this 
most proper moment was divined it is not 
clear, but even as Madame was finishing 
her sentence a summons came to her from 
the telephone, where the very “finest man” 
of all, presumably, was holding the wire to 
talk to her. Just what her husband, whom 
she married last Summer, had to say to her 
on the suffrage question she did not reveal 
when she returned after a by-no-means 
short conversation. But it was evidently 
favorable, judging from her expression. 

Mme. Nordica settled back calmly in her 
chair as she quietly gave her ultimatum. 

“Equality,” said she, “equality of rights, 
individuality, is my motto!” 

The great prima donna who thus for the 
first time and so logically gave out her 
stand on woman’s suffrage and her reasons 
for her belief, is but one of a rapidly in 
creasing array of musical artists who have 
espoused the cause, headed by such celebri 
ties as Mme. Lipkowska, Mme. Gardnet 
Clarke Bartlett, Mme. Emma _ Roderick, 
Mme. Iginia Bonci and many others, which 
goes to show that the movement is indeed 
upsetting all the old popular traditions 
which would have placed the so-called “new 
woman” at the farthermost pole from a 
musical artist. DANA GATLIN 
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way & Sons.” 


WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, 


bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 


and daintiness are com- 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
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